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CHAPTER I. 
THE MAKING AND PLACING OF MOUNTAINS. 

Considered according to origin and structure mountains 
are of two kinds : 

1. Those which result from foldings in the crust of the 
globe. 

2. Those ejected from openings ‘hrough the crust of the 
globe. 

The first class includes the non-volcanic ridges of granite 
and its associates which corrugate the surface of the earth, 
such as the Ap’pa-la’chi-ans, the Rockies, Appenines, and 
Him-a’la-yas ; while the second class embraces the less 
numerous volcanoes and piles of out-poured lava, such as 
A8itna, the Aleutian archipelago, and many tropical islands. 
A mountain, strictly speaking, is a relic of world-making— 
a scar left in the elemental struggle through which ourearth 
became habitable. 

Previous to its present rigidity the globe was a sphere of 
matter, liquid with intense heat. But as time went on this 
heat passed off into space until the materials of the earth 
cooled down into a more or less solid or rigid condition, at 
least near the surface." 

That this rigidity was not everywhere equally acquired, 
either in time or in amount, as would be the case had the 
constitution of the crust been alike throughout, follows from 
the obvious fact that the present areas of continents and 
ocean basins were broadly outlined at the earliest cooling ; 
and it was long ago shown that the seas rest upon portions 
of crust of superior thickness and gravity to those under- 
neath the continental surfaces. 

What was the result of this variability in constitution ? 
The lighter areas of crust radiated their heat more rapidly 
than the denser and became firm, if not exactly cool, while 
Surrounded by a vast stretch of molten matter. This incan- 
descent lava-ocean would at first be nearly on a level with 
; the primeval skeletons of /erva firma ; but as cooling went 
_ On it would inevitably be accompanied by contraction, and 
this contraction acting more strongly upon the pliant, semi- 
liquid mass, than upon its previously well-stiffened borders, 
_ Would produce the great depressions now occupied by the 





ocean, These having sunk down and finally become equal 
to the continents in rigidity, the shrinkage would find 
along the margins where the sea-bottom rose into the older 
raised areas, the weakest place, and there show itself. 

That telluric contraction due to the loss of heat, has been 
operating unceasingly ever since the world began to spin 
through space, stili operates, and will go on as long as 
warmth animates the planet, is a necessary corollary of the 
condition of things; and this indefatigable agent is the 
mountain-maker who now begins his task upon the hard- 
ening shell of the young globe. 

Now in the history of the globe the contraction of the 
liquid or viscid inner part, after a pellicle had cooled around 
it, must continually have drawn away the foundations of the 
crust, and compelled the latter to adjust itself to the change 
by subsiding. The subsidence of a curved surface like that 
of our globe, implies, of course, that the superficies shall 
occupy less horizontal space than before, and hence endure 
horizontal compression. Intheearlier stages this lessening 
of size caused flexures in the shape of low dome-like bulg- 
ings of great expanse, or broad ridges, separated by vast 
shallow depressions—g€an-ti-cli’nals* and gé’o-syn-cli’nals 
as Dana‘ terms the complimentary areas of uplift and sub- 
sidence respectively. 

A secondary effect of shrinkage was the fracture of the 
crust along extensive lines, often accompanied by the 
shoving up or dropping down of the area on one side or the 
other of the fracture, with more or less crushing and ejecting 
of fragments or molten sub-matter. The volcanoes on the 
borders of the Pacific, and in some other regions, are be- 
lieved to stand on such lines of ancient fracturing. 

Widely acting, gradual, and comparatively gentle move- 
ments such as these, completed the elevations of Ar-chz’- 
(ke)-an’5 time—uplifts of great areas, outlined by long, com- 
paratively low, ridges which formed the skeletons of conti- 
nents-to-be. Meanwhile the vapors had condensed, water 
filled all the hollows and overflowed the shallow margins of 
the raised areas. The waves hammered at protruding rocks, 
the carbonic acid in the rains ate into them, the rills and 
rivers pulverized and carried them away to fill up the in- 
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terior shallows or laid them down upon the coasts until the 
continents had been broadened out by a vast thickness and 
breadth of A-z6’ic and Pa-le-o-zd’ic stratified rocks. In 
America, the land above the sea, or nearly so, in Archzean 
time, was a V shaped mass (now called Laurentian) the 
shorter arm of which extended northeastward from Niagara 
Falls to the coast of Labrador, and the longer arm northwest- 
ward from Lake Superior to the arctic circle. The region 
now occupied by the Adirondacks, a long line marking the 
subsequent position of the Appalachians, continued as iso- 
lated islands in New England, Nova Scotia, and Newfound- 
land ; the main chain of the Rockies and a line of Mexican 
summits ; the Ozark and the Black Hills, and some other 
mountains of a later age, were foreshadowed. These all lay 
in a general way upon meridians. In Europe and Asia, on 
the other hand, the early geanticlinals more nearly con- 
formed to parallels of latitude, but marked the future loca- 
tions of that great upland extending from the Bay of Biscay 
to the China Sea, which forms the backbone of the Old 
World. 

Such was the primeval origin of the principal mountain 
masses of the globe. But during the latter part of the 
Archzean and the whole vast stretch of Paleozoic time the 
disturbances of the surface were small, only the Green 
Mountains being erected in North America and none promi- 
nently in Europe. In both hemispheres a very slow subsi- 
dence over large continental areas had permitted the accu- 
mulation of equably stratified beds during the Silurian, De- 
vonian, and Carboniferous eras ; and this argues that the 
ancient mountains whence came the material of all these 
systems of deposits must have been of huge bulk. 

Over the interior of North America these Paleozoic beds 
had acquired a thickness of only.three or four thousand 
feet, and were high and dry at the close of the Carboniferous; 
on the Pacific side of the continent, deposits of vastly greater 
thickness had been made ; but all along what is now the At- 
lantic border of North America the crust of the earth had 
sunk ina great trough, into which sandstones, limestones, 
and shales had been laid to the amount in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, of forty thousand vertical feet. Such a trough ar- 
gues the existence of a ridge on one or both sides. In the 
Appalachian instance it lay prominently on the eastward, or 
seaboard side. Moreover the weight of so enormous a mass 
of rocks would cause heat in the underlying strata asa result 
of the pressure; and this heat ascending would tend to melt 
and thus weaken the strength of the bottom of the trough, al- 
ready, as heretofore shown, the line of least resistance. A 
time would arrive, in every such case, when the strain could 
no longer be borne, and fractures, the sinking down of cer- 
tain portions and shoving up of others, foldings and tiltings 
of inconceivable power and wide extent, would ensue. The 
piles of stratified rocks filling a geosynclinal would suffer 
the most. Though eight miles thick in the Appalachians 
and the Swiss Alps, and ten miles thick in the Wahsatch 
and some other branches of the Rockies, they are powerless 
to resist the pressure brought to bear against their edges 
and are crumpled intoa narrower space, broken into colossal 
fragments, slanted or set on edge or forced bodily aloft (as 
shown so well in the Canadian Rockies) precisely as hap- 
pens to a sheet of ice when nipped between a firm shore and 
a heavy floe driving landward. In the case ofthe ice we get 
the distorted line of a ragged hammock ; in the crushed crust 
of the earth, a mountain range. 

The factors of expansive gases and steam, discussed in the 
next chapter, must also be counted as aids. Moreover, the 
heat evolved during this prodigious disturbance—which 
though rapidly effected, as compared with the slowness of 


strata-building, perhaps, seems rarely, if ever, to have been 
accomplished by a single mighty paroxysm—was sufficient 
partly to fuse and wholly to change and re-crystallize the 
rocks involved, destroying their fossils, filling their breaks 
and openings with igneous matter and ‘‘ metamorphosing”’ 
the whole body into granites, gneisses, micaceous schists, 
hard-baked shales, crystalline limestones, and iron ores. 

This period of Appalachian mountain-making set the 
boundary to Paleozoic time not only in America but in the 
Old World, for upheavals and extensive metamorphism were 
coincident with it in Europe, monuments of which remain 
in the Scotch and the Ural ranges. 

With the cessation of these throes the newly adjusted 
crust of the earth remained quiet during the long period in 
which the massive strata of the Triassic and Jurassic ages 
wete deposited. At the close of the Jurassic the Sierra 
Nevada and the Wahsatch ranges of western America were 
pushed up, and the hills of the Connecticut valiey slowly 
tilted into prominence, while highlands in France and 
Saxony also arose. Then succeeded the long rest of the 
reptilian age (Cretaceous) with continents slowly sinking, 
the encroaching oceans gnawing at the hills and carrying 
away to the hollows a mighty thickness of water-sifted 
sediments. 

But the eve of the Cretaceous ushered in a new mountain- 
building epoch surpassing all previous history. Then be- 
gan the elevation of the Alps, Appenines, and other heights 
of that system, continuing by successive uplifts until com- 
pleted in Tertiary time. A large part of the Swiss Alps 
says Archibald Geikie,° was submerged during the Eocene 
period under the waters which then spread across the center 
of the Old World; but about the close of that period the 
grand upheaval took place to which the present magnitude 
of the mountains is chieflydue. ‘‘ The older Tertiary rocks, 
previously horizontal under the sea, were raised up into land, 
crumpled, dislocated, inverted, together with all the older 
formations of the chain. So intense was the compression to 
which the Eocene clays and sands were subjected that they 
were converted into rocks as hard and crystalline as many 
of the Paleozoic masses.’’ After this elevatory movement 
had ended, a period of quiet and probably of subsidence en- 
sued, until toward the close of the Miocene, when the newly 
accumulated beds of the Swiss mo/asse,’ more than a mile in 
thickness, were broken into fragments and heaved aloft in 
those angular masses which now we call the Rhigi, the 
Rossberg, and their neighbors along the northern border of 
the Alps. The Pyrenees, Carpathians, and ranges of western 
Thibet belong to the same date. 

Meanwhile the Rocky Mountains were slowly heaving 
under the blankets of Mesozoic and Eocene strata which 
covered them. In the Miocene came a decided uplift where- 
by they were hoisted into a crest far above their former level, 
and a parallel coast-range was simultaneously set up fronting 
the Pacific. This uplift was accompanied by enormous fract- 
ures, faults, and lava over-flows, so that not until the end of 
the Tertiary, or just before the Glacial period, did the 
Rockies attain their full stature—a stature, as in the case of 
all mountains, magnificently greater than they now can 
show. 

Tothe Miocene and Tertiary we owe, likewise, the mighty 
Himalaya, Hindoo Koosh, and Altai mountains of central 
Asia, though the Himalaya had probably been lifted out of 
water during the Cretaceous age. ‘‘It is, however, certain, 


that the western portion, in which Cashmere lies, was still 
fifteen thousand feet below its present level in the early 
Eocene ; and the elevation whenever commenced, was com- 
. only after the Tertiary period had begun. 


pleted .. Thus 
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the progress was gradual ; and it covered the same part of 
geological time as that of the loftier mountains of America 
and Europe. . . . In South America there is proof, as Dar- 
win® has shown, that the Andes were, to a large extent, 
raised from the ocean after the close of the Mesozoic. The 
elevation was not completed at once, any more than that of 
the Rocky Mountains or Alps, but continued afterward to 
increase at intervals, while undergoing oscillations, during 
the subSequent Tertiary peoriod. The Rocky Mountains 
and Andes were one, apparently in time of origin, as they 
are in position along the American continent.’’—Gezkie. 

These ‘‘time-boundaries in geological history’’ were not 
only the products of those world-wide, simultaneous disturb- 
ances which effected successively the transition from Paleo- 
zoic to Mesozoic and from Mesozoic to Cenozoic times, but 
they coincided everywhere in bordering the continents to 
which each belonged, and further, as we shall learn here- 
after, the highest mountains arose alongside of the deepest 
oceans. Prof. J. D. Dana, explains this fact, which he was 
the first to point out, when he says that the lateral force was 
exerted most forcibly from the oceanic side,—‘‘a necessary 
consequence of the fact that the crust over the oceanic areas 
was and is abruptly depressed below the level of the conti- 
nental, so that the lateral pressure from its direction would 
have had the advantage of a leverage beneath the conti- 
nental crust, or rather, would have acted obliquely upward 
against it.’’ 

It would now be instructive to examine in detail the 
present distribution of mountains over the globe. Space 
forbids doing this here, however ; the reader should take the 
most detailed maps accessible to him, and search it out for 
himself. In the eastern hemisphere he will trace the 
European ‘‘backbone’’ from Cape Finisterre to the Cau’ca- 
sus, and find the western border heights in the headlands of 


of Portugal, Ireland, Scotland and Norway, with a second 
line of northerly elevations inland running from the Cevennes 
of France diagonally across Russia. In Asia the main up- 
lift culminates in the Hindoo Koosh and the Pamir plateau, 
and then curves northeastward to Behring’s Strait. The 
way in which the outside ranges determine the contour of 
the Indian and Pacific coasts should be observed. 

Africa is a great table-land with its mountain masses along 
the coast, and sd is Australia,—the loftiest elevations in each 
continent facing the deepest of the bounding oceans. 

In the New World the parallel lines of the Appalachians 
may be traced along the Atlantic coast,—an outer line from 
Labrador to Cape Cod, and an inner one from the Green 
Mountains to the southern end of the Blue Ridge in east 
Tennessee ; while behind rise the massive ridges of the Alle- 
ghanies from New York to Alabama. The lines of moun- 
tains—Rockies, Sierra Nevada, and coast ranges—in western 
North America will be followed down through Mexico to 
their lofty and narrow concentration in the Andes ; while 
on the Atlantic coast of South America will be found lesser 
heights analogous to the Appalachians of the northern con- 
tinent. 

An attentive study of the islands of both oceans shows 
them to be connected for the most part as submerged ranges, 
nearly all of which fall into northeasterly or northwesterly 
curving lines of trend. (See Dana). I must urge upon you 
the necessity of a diligent study of maps in order to enlarge 
into usefulness the mere hints which is all that papers se 
brief as those of this series are able to give. 

Thus were the mountains made, and with them rose broad 
plateaus, some of which have been carved down into modern 
masses of hills and others remain almost intact. Many of 
the systems have from the first supported lines of volcanoes, 
the consideration of which must next occupy our attention. 





A BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


EMILY 


Not long since the most popular of American novelists 
wrote a story whose theme was the fortunes of an heiress 
thrown on her own support. At nearly the same time the 
same subject was treated by a woman in the pages of a pop- 
ular magazine for youth. But while under Miss Phelps’ 
hands, ‘‘a brave girl’’ after a preliminary struggle as 
teacher and telegraph operator, wins fame and fortune in 
about two years by canning fruit, the other heroine is al- 
lowed no such luck. And the pity of it is, that, in ordinary 
observation and experience, Helen Harkness’ failure is far 
truer to life than a brave girl’s phenomenal success. They 
might almost illustrate, indeed, the difference between fiction 
and fact, between sentiment andcommon sense. Both were 
excellent in intention ; but ‘‘A Woman’s Reason’”’ was the 
plain, unvarnished reality, worked out with all those real- 
istic touches for which Mr. Howells is famous. Helen 
Harkness has had the best education Boston can give; the 
best, that is, on the old lines of what is proper for girls, to 
fit them for society and possible ruie in a woman’s king- 
dom. When, her fortune lost, she casts about for work, she 
tries first china painting, and fails because her vases are 
amateur, feeble, imperfect. They would pass admirably at 
church fairs or as gifts; in the open market they will not 
bring hera penny. Shetries writing with like results, and 
she wins, finally, a poor living by making bonnets, even in 
this, reduced to an inferior custom for lack of training for the 
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work. She ‘‘escapes into marriage’’ at last—to use the 
author’s own words—and one lays the book down, feeling 
that the problem has been stated, not sentimentally but 
fairly, with all the complex influences of modern life about 
it, but that no solution is offered. Yet one plain inference 
would seem to be that something is wrong in the training of 
our girls. 

But it is one thing to see the wrong and another to sug- 
gest a remedy ; and it must fairly be said that despite all the 
excellent talk about fitting Fragoletta to earn a living at 
need, the fathers and mothers goon much as of old, and, 
however they approve in the abstract, rarely apply the text 
to their own daughters. For these are to marry of course, 
and what need of a trade for prospective wives and mothers ? 
But marriage may not end the question, since there is no 
sadder sight than the widow, or worse than widow, counting 
on her fingers her slender resources, with no discipline or 
experience in anything, and often with no more idea of 
values, of the management of small funds, than the children 
she is trying to support. She may have studied higher 
mathematics ; she never learned a practical application in 
accounts, banking, and general business. She is handi- 
capped at the beginning of the struggle, and is often the re- 
signed victim of her nearest adviser, without knowing if his 
counsel be selfish or not. 

In a country where wealth is so unstable as in ours, it 
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seems a truism to recommend to all women some definite 
training toward self-support. But however the fathers and 
mothers may regard that, there is a general business discip- 
line which is every girl’s right. Married or single, rich or 
poor, it will not be lost, since it will save her from that ab- 
ject dependence on father or husband in which too many 
women live, and which renders them so helpless when Prov- 
idence removes the bread-winner. And surely if education 
be the symmetrical development of the whole mind, it must 
include these practical arts. The higher culture which we 
have so long wanted is ours now ; but it is noteworthy that 
as the girls flock to the colleges, their brothers seem leaving, 
their new watchword being ‘‘a practical training.’’ The 
college training must not rob our girls of their share in this. 
In a sense, indeed, every step toward a broader culture is 
also a step toward this discipline. It is a drill to more 
thorough work, to professional in opposition to amateur 
effort in whatever undertaken ; an opening to a wider and a 
truer world of thought andaction. But it needs to be rounded 
and completed by a more definite knowledge of that world 
of business which is usually such a mystery to women. 

Now every man expects, as a matter of course, that 
his son shall grow up into certain familiarity with business 
ways. In most families the fact that some day John must 
earn his living is a perpetual spur toward this knowledge. 
And if he is rich, all the more need of his getting it. At 
twenty-one he sets up for himself, and as he has expected 
this all his life he is, ina measure, prepared for it. He may 
prove to have no business sense, no faculty of managing or 
gaining money ; but at least he is given a chance to try. 
Can we not do something similar for John’s sister without 
upsetting the order of the universe which destines her for 
another sphere? She has lived, probably, as to finances, in 
a hap-hazard fashion ; given plenty, if papa is generous, and 
never asked to account for it; begging it from him if he is 
close, in equally irresponsible fashion. She has little idea of 
values and only vague knowledge as to how bank bills 
duplicate themselves in papa’s pocket-book, to be coaxed 
thence into hers by the magic of smiles and tears. Can we 
not, without interrupting her music and painting, the forg- 
ing of that armor of accomplishments in which she is to 
fight the battle of life, give her not only knowledge, but dis- 
cipline in money matters? 

The training with her as with her brother must begin 
early andathome. A girl ofthirteen is old enough—under her 
mother’s direction—to keep her own accounts and to have 
a certain small allowance for private spending. Spending, 
not wasting, be it understood. If such allowance is given, it 
should provide, let us say, for her books, her little charities, 
her small sweet indulgences. Few things are worse than to 
teach her to beg her Sunday-school money from papa’s 
fingers instead of saving it from her own little allowance. 
Giving away other people’s money is not generosity, and the 
sooner she learns it the better. 

Having been faithful over a few dollars, and perhaps hap- 
pier than you can imagine in her little independence, she is 
ready for larger trusts. If it is not convenient to make her 
a regular allowance for her dress, if papa prefers those yearly 
accounts which, under the usual system, tempt to extrava- 
gance, it is yet always possible to set a limit of expenditure. 
The planning and saving will begin when she knows that she 
has a fixed sum for dress and—whatever she pleases. If 
she can prove by her accounts that she has spent less than 
the sum allowed, let the balance be paid her in cash, say De- 
cember 1, when she is usually most anxious for money. 
Ready money is not necessary except this small balance; but 
ready money is much better, and if possible, it should be 


paid through a bank so that she may learn the details of 
checks, drafts, and settlement of accounts. Gradually let 
her pay all her bills herself, and teach her the value of re- 
ceipts so that she need not say, as a middle-aged woman did 
to me the other day, ‘‘I don’t think I could write a receipt 
if the payment of a bill depended upon it. I can’t imagine 
how they begin.”’ 

In like manner a small deposit in the savings bank may 
be made the basis of a great deal of information. *Go over 
the bank-book with her and explain why and where her sig- 
nature is needed, and the forms which seem to her so mys- 
terious. That deposit may be the foundation of a habit of 
saving notto be despised ; just as her personal accounts will, 
in a year or two, teach her that first lesson of thrift—that it 
is by the pennies that the pounds waste. Caution her 
against going into debt which, in the ardor of independence 
she may do the first year. In brief time she will learn 
Micawber’s great lesson, ‘‘ Income, £20 ; Expenditure, £19, 
18s and 6d ; result, happiness. Income, £20; Expenditure 
£20, 6d; result, misery.’’ 

All this is not a question of money alone, but of education, 
of character. It is the practical discipline involved in the 
case of funds, the judgment gained by choice in spending, 
the habits of thrift so learned, that we want for our girls. 
For economy is the science of proportion, and how is one to 
learn proportion without a standard? An annual domestic 
hurricane when the bills come in will not enlighten Frago- 
letta. She must learn the value of money and its purchasing 
power by experience ; she must be made at once independent 
and responsible. The spirit of self-help is the root of indi- 
vidual growth. Do for your daughters and you make them 
dependent always, selfish and indolent often. Let them do 
for themselves, and experience will teach them. Many a 
careless, extravagant girl may be changed to a prudent lit- 


tle woman by this discipline. _ It is a point sometimes made . 


in favor of sending girls away to school, that they will learn 
self-reliance and how to spend money. On the other hand 
there are parents who charge teachers with all a daughter’s 
expenditures, being apparently of opinion that she cannot 
be trusted with money. Something is plainly wrong, if, 
old enough to be sent from home, she is not old enough to 
be so trusted. It is indeed a part of her education to learn, 
and better then than never ; but a boarding-school is a hard 
place for the lessons, and parents must expect to pay high 
rates. 

Some women object to account-keeping, thinking it makes 
one petty and close. Some men, too, object to giving wives 
and daughters a definite allowance, as if their affection was 
to be measured by its amount. With somewhat similar 
ideas a good woman once confided to me that she hated to 
ask the price of things,—it looked so mean, and as if one 
could not afford all one wanted. But in Germany every girl 
is taught accounts as a part of her training toward house- 
keeping. We hear much of the need of domestic discipline 
for our prospective home-makers. They need this other no 
less, since to spend wisely is to be a true helpmeet to the 
family bread-winner. 

So much for the home training; something too, might be 
doneintheschools. Theauthorofa little manual for women 
on the care of property mentions as ‘‘indispensable to a 
woman’s education, common arithmetic, political economy, 
and the forms of business transactions.’’ The first is supposed 
to be taught everywhere; but many a girl who knows her ana- 
lytics would be puzzled over a problem in discount. Political 
economy is a recognized branch of higher education, but is 
rarely taught in girl’s schools proper. But lectures are the 
tage in these schools; and why could not discourses on 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 


Dante and the Vibelungen Lied be supplemented by talks on 
Jaw andtrade? There is one school where, some years ago, 
this was done ; and it is affirmed that these business talks 
from alawyer interested the girls more than did the Shaks- 
pere lectures. Itwas a new world to them and there wasa 
delightful surprise at finding it less dry and dull than had 
been supposed. Even thereading and explanation of a lease 
and a mortgage had charms ; and the lecturer, who under- 
took the course with doubt and hesitation, is said to have 
been as pleased with their receptivity as they with his in- 
formation. But we may be sure that the girls who gained 
most from the lectures were those who had a small basis of 
personal experience on which to place the new facts. 

All this training in account-keeping, in receipts, checks, 
drafts, and the like, all girls should have. There is a fur- 
ther discipline which fairly belongs to rich girls, but which 
unthinking fathers seldom give them. A woman of prop- 
erty should know something of the management of property. 
It is not unfeminine—though there are people who still 
think it so—to be able to read understandingly a mortgage 
oralease. And if one thorn of experience is worth a whole 
wilderness of warning, it is certain that the pains and penal- 
ties will be less keen if Fragoletta gets her experience under 
her father’s eyes. Give her one piece of property and insist 
on her taking the care of it. Ofcourse it will bother you a 
great deal more the first year than if you did it all for her. 
She may make mistakes and want to do foolish things ; but 
she will learn, and papa may sometime be prouder of her 
‘head for business’’ than of her musical talent or her china 
painting. Of course all women are not equally bright in 
affairs any more than all men; but it is a mistake to fancy 
them by nature incapable of such burdens. It is custom 


more than nature, which has made the seeming weak- 
ness. 
The question of definite training toward self-support is 


another one; but the general business discipline here ad- 


vocated would help to settle it. A girl well educated and 
with practical gifts can generally find something to do ; and 
to be taught wise spending is a long step toward independ- 
ence. With every year come new openings to women, and 
it is noticeable that these are largely toward business avo- 
cations. The father of Mrs. Walton, who lately received 
ten thousand dollars for her patent for deadening noise on 
elevated railways, spent much on his daughter’s education, 
quaintly saying, ‘‘ Since my boys all turned out girls, I de- 
termined to give them so good an education that they should 
turn out equal to boys.”’ 

And now a word to the girls themselves. In a larger 
measure than you think this matter is in your own hands. 
Do not wait for papa to present you with an account book 
and ask you to keep it. Begin yourself with the first of 
next month and take care to balance it neatly at the end. 
Keep it a year and then hand over the record to papa for his 


-approval. Are you afraid to show him how much you cost 


him? Are you afraid to know yourself, dimly conscious 
that you are not worth it? But you are worth more to him 
for every step so taken toward independence and helpful- 
ness. If you really want money of your very own, you can 
probably get it on promise to account for its spending. 
Fathers—most fathers at least—liketo see their girls self-re- 
liant and with ideas of their own toward earning something. 
From little to great is not, after all, so long a step, and in 
this, as in so many other things of life, the Bible ruleis ful- 
filled. To her that hath,—care and prudence—shall be given 
a wider field to exercise that prudence. On you, the women 
of the twentieth century, burdens are to be laid, perhaps 
larger than, certainly different from, those your grand- 
mothers carried. With every year wider fields open to your 
effort. Will you not train yourself for them ; train your- 
selves, if spinsters, to the weaving of nobler things than 
flax and wool ; if housemothers, to that wise thrift which 
cares at once for body and soul ? 





SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY CHANCELLOR J. H. VINCENT, LL. D. 


[October 3.] 

Hur was probably a man with only one talent, and yet it 
was partly through his help that the prayers of Moses pre- 
vailed against the enemies of Israel. The heroes of Ther- 
mopylz were for the most part also men of one talent, yet the 
splendor of their glorious heroism still illumines the world. 
In the case of many a shipwreck the man with one talent, the 
rough, honest sailor who helps the women and children to 
escape, and then himself remains behind to die, is in truth 
“not far from the kingdom of God,’’ not far from its inner 
Shrine, not far from the great Cross of Calvary. And as 
the pitiless irony of natural law mocks such a man with 
the old mean taunt, ‘‘He saved others, himself he cannot 
Save,’’ it may be that there stands near him One whom he 
knows not, but soon shall know, ‘‘in form like unto the 
Son of God.”’ 

The potential greatness of the man with one talent was 
well discerned by Charles Dickens, and very powerfully 
portrayed in the character of Sydney Carton in the ‘‘ Tale 
of Two Cities.”” As a matter of fact, men with one talent 
are often surprisingly near to the men with five talents. In 
the realm of the spirit extremes often meet. Men with one 
talent are often vicarious sufferers. Nature makes experi- 
ments on them, as on some worthless body, for the benefit 


of the whole human race. They are used as ‘‘stepping- 
stones’’ on which others may ‘‘rise to higher things.’’ 
Thus are they brought nigh unto Christ. They act as hum- 
ble pioneers to the loftiest and most successful pilgrims. 
Their clinging and unreasoning affection is a veritable 
“cup of strength’’ to many a saint in his hour of agony. 
And so hereafter, when the strife of life is over and the vic- 
tory won, perhaps many of God’s great elect will gaze with 
grateful love on the worn faces of vanquished outcasts, and 
cry aloud to the Eternal Father, ‘‘ By their stripes we were 
healed.”’ 

It is easy enough to see that there is often something 
sublime in the devotion of the man with one talent. Great 
in nothing else, he is often really grand in his unswerving 
and unlimited loyalty to a nature higher than his own. 
And this devotion has a vast uplifting influence. The 
woman who was a sinner had, perhaps, only one talent but 
that was ‘‘the pearl of great price.’’ Blessed are those un- 
gifted ones whose personal poverty leads them to find a 
home in the hearts of others. The poor widow who had 
only her mite to offer, perhaps learned the more of the true 
glories of the temple, because of that realized personal in- 
significance which forbade her to think of herself.—Rev. 
Alex. H. Crawfurd, M. A. 
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6 "SUNDAY READINGS. 


[October ro0.} 

The name of no American child is so familiar to the pub- 
lic as that of Charles Brewster Ross, ‘‘the lost boy.’’ The 
abduction; the anonymous letters of the kidnappers, setting 
on his life an enormous ransom price; the extensive, tire- 
less, and unsuccessful efforts of the police for his recovery; 
the interest of the country in his fate; the children rescued 
from child-stealers through the agency of these efforts; the 
expense and protracted labor involved in the search ; the 
slaying of the abductors while robbing a residence; the 
confession of the dying Douglass ; the death of Mosher be- 
fore he could reveal the dread secret of the child’s lonely 
prison ; and the veil of mystery that hangs over Charley’s 
fate, have invested his name with an interest world-wide 
and intense. Whenever I look on his photographed feat- 
ures the question of the prophet echoes through the corri- 
dors of thought, ‘‘Is it well withthechild?” . ... 

This national uprising magnificently illustrates the price- 
less value of a solitary child. Walter, Marian, and Annie 
were not lost. Only Charley’s laugh was missed from the 
nursery. His crib only was vacant in the quiet of the night. 
Only his high-chair stood empty when the crushed group 
surrounded the family board. One hundred thousand chil- 
dren slept in the great city insecurity. And yet, illustrating 
the estimate of the worth of a kidnapped child in the thought 
of a mighty nation, legions of officers searched the national 
territory; men of wealth held open purses to detectives; trails 
and clues were followed at enormous cost ; vast numbers of 
portraits and circulars were posted from ocean to ocean; 
millions of hearts throbbed, and millions of prayers ascended 
for this homeless child. 

God’s search for the lost is also personal to each. He 
deals with men in their individuality. As the cloven tongues 
of fire sat on each apostle, so God’s spirit makes to every 
man a special visitation. His promises to men are in the 
singular number and present tense. The personal words, 
“he,” “‘him,”’ ‘‘ whoso,”’ and ‘‘any man,’’ reveal the divine 
method of administering moral government. He follows, 
shepherd-like, the one lost sheep until he finds it. He talks 
to men in the particular as conspicuously as did his Son to 
the woman of Samaria. ‘‘ He knoweth his sheep and call- 
eth them by zame.’’ The entire economy of salvation is as 
distinctly relative to each spiritual prodigal, as if he were 
the only child of God, Satan had kidnapped.—Rev. S. V. 
Leech, D. D. Sermon on Luke xix. 20. 





[October 17.] 

Narrow, wretched, and solitary, is the seif-life! The uni- 
versal heart does not beat within it. As the beautiful all- 
sufficiency does not rise within, it is compelled to seek 
satisfaction from without. Blessed is the man whose spirit 
is the temple of Holy Love; he needs neither approbation 
nor encouragement from without. The all-sufficiency is in 
him. Give him no countenance, and he will still have 
countenance enough. If all men disown him, he will feel 
that he is the more owned. It is essential to him to love, 
it is not essential to him to be loved. He has immense 
wealth,—love is his wealth. He receives it freely, and gives 
it freely, without missing it. If men pay him not back in 
the same capital, he can wait till they are richer,—when the 
divine heart is grown in them they will pay. 

The self-life feeds on ashes, for it is the law of every life, 
that it shall taste its own quality. The self-life is self-/ove, 
but within the inmost soul of self-love lurks the fear of 
evil, For if a man is the subject of his own individual 
will, instead of being the subject of the universal law, then 
all highest powers and operations are against him; and 


though his senses move in a ‘‘fool’s paradise,’’ his spirit 
moves in a ‘‘horror of great darkness,’’ foreboding miser- 
able things. 

Because the self-life is cold, straitened, and incapable of 
blessedness, God seeks to vanquish it, in order that His 
Love may take its place, and that man being delivered from 
his selfishness, may sit down to the feast of eternity. 

Have money worshippers really considered it, that the 
Living God is, strictly speaking, the only human gold? 
Rich men are the men who carry God in their souls, and 
these are the only men who have the true human gold to 
give. The receiver of this gold receives an unmixed bless- 
ing; while the giver becomes richer by giving.—Reflections 
by John Pulsford. 





[October 24.] 

There was, in the early church, an intense faith in the ex- 
pansion of Christianity. Christ used very striking lan- 
guage as to the growth of his kingdom. Singular, indeed, 
was his use of the term kingdom. Without any of the en- 
vironments of royalty ; with only a few friends about him ; 
and with no place where to lay his head, he speaks of his 
kingdom. We see in imagination the proud listener shake 
his head as the word is used. ‘‘Kingdom,’’ indeed! But 
wait. Our Lord was also prophet. He was the king of the 
whole future. Look at the map of that day. At that time 
the Roman Empire extended over central Africa northward 
to the ultima Thu’le of northern Norway. It stretched from 
the Pillars of Her’cu-les in the West to the boundaries of 
India in the East. Its like had never been known. But 
let us look at a map of to-day. The old lines are gone for- 
ever. New ones have taken their place. The kingdom of 
Christ is broader now than any empire of Alexander, or the 
Czesars, or Tamerlane.? It extends from the rising to the. 
setting sun. The early church had a sublime faith in this 
expansion of Christ’s kingdom. No sooner had persecution 
arisen than the believers scattered, and wherever they halted 
they preached. The apostles divided the planet between 
themselves. The place of the death of only a few of them 
is known. Perhaps it was a providential purpose, that the 
later preacher might go farther than the resting-place of 
the first, until he had encompassed the world. No desert 
was too hot, no tribe too rude, no language too barbarous, 
no land too distant, to repel the preacher of those times. 
To Paul’s description of charity his coadjutors added an- 
other quality; they not only bore all things, believed 
ali things, hoped all things, endured all things, but they 
dared all things. The preacher of the time was posi- 
tively without fear. He went from one field of victory 
to another, and knew not the thought of failure. The 
probability of defeat lay not in his marching orders, ‘‘Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’’ There was a universal belief in the possession 
of the world by Christ. It was one of the cloudless cer- 
tainties in which all believers lived. There seemed to be 
no horizon to limit that empire. When an apostle died, 
the nearest follower took up his banner, and carried it 
farther on. When John died in Ephesus, the young Pol’y- 
carp’ caught his flag before it fell, and preached the same 
gospel, and died in the same beautiful faith.— Bishop John 
F. Hurst. 





[October 37.] 
There was, beside, in the early church a broad use made 
of evangelistic methods in the preaching of the gospel. 
Those were the beautiful days-when an inspiration to do 
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good was not throttled in its infancy by too many conserv- 
ative criticisers, who stay at home, by their own warm 
fireside, in slippers and easy chair, and complain that the 
world will not revolve in their own small orbit. There 
were strong efforts to do good, to convert to God, to build 
up Christian lives out of pagan or any other elements. If 
there were some who stood aloof; were hypercritical ; 
feared that many new converts would give up their faith ; 
and that all the methods were too irregular, they do not 
appear in history, even as the faintest background to this 
wonderful picture of heroic evangelists. But for the many 
awakenings and the multitudinous conversions in the first 
period of the Christian church, it could never have extended 
with such rapidity. When Matthew and Mark wanted to 
go to Africa, to speak to the wild tribes, and build up 
Christian churches, there were none to protest against it; 
and when they were gone, no Christians were left behind 
except such as were ready to pray for them, and bid them 
God-speed. When Thomas went down to Persia, and farther 
still, to India, no carping critics were left behind to prophe- 
sy immediate death, and so withhold their confidence in 
his success. 

I regard it as one of the most significant signs of an 
improved religious spirit in these times, that many of 
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the old prejudices against evangelistic work by laymen, 
and by ministers of limited culture, are fast falling away. 
That Moody and Sankey in our own country, and Missioner 
Aitken from England, should appear above the stirface of 
the times, and win many souls to Christ, is a beautiful 
evidence of the coming of better days, when all Christians 
shall welcome any helping hand into this great harvest 
field. If Sam. Jones and Sam. Small succeed in winning 
multitudes to the Redeemer, why should we object to their 
homely illustrations and rustic speech? The methods of 
these very men, and the success of their efforts, and the 
multitude of people who throng to them, are not proofs of 
a morbid imagination, or of a disposition to see some curi- 
ous things, but they declare the hunger of the masses for 
spiritual food. There must be true liberty to the soul whom 
God commissions to preach his word. If he be a layman, 
or a preacher of moderate culture, and God will use him, 
notwithstanding, for building up his kingdom, let us wish 
him all success in his work. If any man thinks that his 


work is in Africa, no matter how you spell his name, whether 
it be Melville B. Cox, or Robert Moffatt, or David Living- 
stone, or William Taylor, let us thank God that the long line 
of His heroes is still an unbroken column.—Aishop John F, 
Hurst. 
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Within the memory of men still in active business life, 
the iron and steel industries of the United States have 
passed through very remarkable changes. These have not 
resulted from any startling chemical or physical discoveries, 
nor from the work of great mechanicai geniuses. They rep- 
resent the sum of many men’s work in adapting, modify- 
ing, and improving plant and processes. The one who, 
perhaps, did most to promote the development of pneumatic 
steel manufacture in this country, the late Alexander Lyman 
Holley, can scarcely be called an inventor at all. His name 
is linked to no great discovery of any kind, and it would be 
difficult to point out any specific thing which stands as a 
monument to his genius. The best years of his life were 
devoted to the improvement and perfection of details, and 
the discovery of ‘‘convenient means’’ of accomplishing 
known and desirable results. 

Sir Henry Bes’se-mer* has stamped his name indeli- 
bly on the decade marking the beginning of the so-called 
age of steel, but his great invention was an adaptation, 
and Holley did more than Bessemer has done to make 
pneumatic steel production possible on.a scale commen- 
surate with the demands of the century, and at a price 
cheaper than iron in large masses for engineering con- 
struction. This fact is interesting as bearing upon the 
future progress of the great metallurgical industries of the 
country, and also as indicating the profitable opportunities 
for usefulness open to those who may contemplate engaging 
therein. The time for great and revolutionary inventions 
seems to have passed. The unsolved chemical and mechanic- 
al problems of iron and’ steel making are well defined. 
They will probably be worked out step by step, as rapidly as 
the necessities of the case demand. Clever empiricism has 
no place in these great industries. The intelligent use of 
existing facilities for iron manufacture demands a good 
knowledge of chemical compositions and reactions, and of 
mechanical principles. Without these, success in technical 
management is impossible. 
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Previous to 1840 the only fuel used in the manufacture of 
iron in the United States was charcoal. The conditions of 
successful iron making were assumed to be a mine, a forest, 
and a stream for water power. The wood was wastefully 
coaled in pits, and the conservation of timber by a system 
of scientific forestry was unknown. In colonial times the 
methods were rude and simple, and what was then known 
of iron making could be easily and thoroughly learned as a 
trade. When the ore was free from sulphur and phospho- 
rus, excellent iron was made, but at a cost in fuel which 
would be ruinous at the present time. Catalan’ forges and 
other processes for making wrought iron direct from the 
ore were first employed, and when the forest about the works 
was cleared for a distance so great that haulage became ex- 
pensive, the plant was removed or abandoned. Gradually 
blast furnaces of small size, blown by power from water 
wheels, came into use. Of charcoal blast furnaces, large 
and small, there are at present about two hundred thirty in 
the United States, mostly idle and, to an unknown extent, 
abandoned. Mineral fuel is cheaper than charcoal, and for 
most uses anthracite and bituminous or coke pig are now 
employed. The demand for the higher grade product of the 
charcoal furnace is, for this reason, steadily diminishing. 
Charcoal pig iron is now chiefly employed in the manufac- 
ture of cast car wheels, and charcoal blooms as a material 
for the manufacture of open hearth steel. Comparatively 
few forges are now in operation, and the manufacture of 
malleable iron direct from the ore is not likely to regain its 
former importance. 

The history of the modern blast furnace properly begins 
with the employment of the hot-blast. When it was first 
employed is unimportant. In 1867 or 1868 John Player, of 
England, introduced his hot-blast stove into this country. 
His was the first stove to which the gases of the furnace 
were brought down,—those in previous use having been 
placed on top of the furnaces. The Player stove was built. 
on the ground, and all the stoves now employed in heating 
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blast are so placed. Player’s apparatus effected a marked 
increase in the production of the blast furnace, with a pro- 
portionate economy of fuel. Hot-blast stoves are now largely 
built of fire brick, and good practice calls for a temperature 
of blast ranging from 600° to 1200°, according to the ores 
and fuel used, and the product desired. The blast is heated 
by the waste gases which, passing through unconsumed fuel, 
carry off a great deal of carbonic oxide. These gases for- 
merly escaped at the tunnel head, but are now carefully 
conserved under the bell which closes the furnace top, and 
conveyed to the hot-blast stoves where they are burned in 
admixture with air. 

Blast furnace construction and management may al- 
most be called an exact science. It has a voluminous 
literature of its own which is constantly increasing. 
The success of a furnace depends chiefly, if not wholly, 
upon its management. A competent manager will make 
from ten per cent to thirty per cent more iron, with from 
five per cent to twenty per cent less fuel than one who 
lacks the special knowledge demanded of those who follow 
this most arduous and exacting profession. Good manage- 
ment will also avert to a great extent the heavy losses due 
to accidents occurring within the furnace, some of which 
are so serious as to necessitate rebuilding the stack. Such 
accidents are less frequent now than they used to be, but 
they still occur often enough to demand constant vigilance 
on the part of the furnace manager. 

The ores of iron are of very unequal quality. The per- 
centage of metallic iron carried by them varies through a 
wide range, and so do the impurities The composition of 


the ore determines the use for which the iron made from it 
can be advantageously employed. Ores are usually mixed 
in furnace charges with a view to improving the quality of 
the product. 


They are stored in bins in the stock-house, 
from which they are removed in iron barrows to the hoist, 
and lifted tothe top of the stack. Ore, fuel, and limestone 
to flux the silicious matter of the ores and make a fluid cin- 
der which can be tapped out, are charged in fixed propor- 
tions, this process being continuous day and night. As they 
descend slowly they become hotter and hotter, and the ores 
are deoxidized, forming a sort of iron sponge. A little be- 
low the middle they fuse and sink to the hearth, where the 
iron, being heaviest, goes to the bottom while the constitu- 
ents of the cinder float above it. This difference in the 
specific gravity of iron and cinder permits them to be tapped 
separately,—the iron into sand moulds in the casting house, 
and the cinder into cars or pits for removal when cold. The 
blast is continuous, being furnished at from five to ten 
pounds pressure, and with a temperature of from 600° to 
1400°, 

When cold, the iron is removed from the sand bed as 
“‘sows’’ and ‘‘pigs’’. The ‘‘sows’’ are the fragments of 
the long runner ; the ‘“‘ pigs’’ are the short, lateral branches 
to right and left, which are filled from the ‘‘sow.’’ These 
names doubtless originated in the fancy of some early iron 
master who saw in the newly cast iron a resemblance to a 
sow and nursing litter. From the pig bed it is removed to 
the furnace yard and graded according to its crystalline 
structure, as No. 1 and No. 2 foundry; No. 1 and No. 2 forge, 
mottled and white. No. 1 foundry is an open grained iron 
with large and uniform crystals and dull gray fracture. Its 
structure is due to the fact that the greater part of its carbon 
is segregated in the graphitic form. No. 2 foundry is of the 
same general appearance as No. 1, but not quite uniform, 
showing more density around the outside edges of the frac- 
ture. The one or more grades of forge iron are closer grained 
than those selected as foundry, with a higher percentage of 


combined carbon, and less silicon. They are used largely for 
some kinds of castings, such as water and gas pipes. White 
and mottled irons are only used for conversion into wrought 
iron by the puddling process or its equivalent. 

It is impossible to follow the foundry and mill grades of 
pig iron through the countless processes of subsequent 
manufacture into forms of use. In the shape of pigs the 
iron has no other final use than as ships’ ballast. It is the 
raw material for every higher branch of the iron industry. 
For the manufacture of castings it is melted in a cupola 
furnace and poured into sand or loam molds. For the man- 
ufacture of bar and merchant iron of all forms it is decarbon- 
ized and worked to a pasty condition in the puddling fur- 
nace ; balled ; squeezed to expel the cinder; and rolled to 
give it a structure of longitudinal fibres. All commercial 
wrought iron is thus made. 

If the ores from which the pig iron is made are nearly or 
quite free from hurtful impurities, and the iron contains not 
to exceed one tenth of one per cent of phosphorus, and not 
less than one and one half to two per cent of silicon, it is 
graded as Bessemer pig, and commands a higher price than 
pig iron not suitable for conversion into steel by the pneu- 
matic process. The most valuable ores of iron are those which 
will yield this grade of metal in the blast furnace. They 
constitute but a small proportion of our native ores, and 
are largely supplemented by the importation of Bessemer 
ores from Spain, Africa, Cuba, and elsewhere. It is profita- 
ble to carry these imported ores as far west as Pittsburgh 
by rail. 

The grading of Bessemer pig is by numbers—1, 2, and 
3. No. 1is high in silicon, No. 3 low in silicon, but it 
is usually ordered and delivered in equal parts of the three 
numbers to insure as great uniformity as possible. It is 
prepared for conversion by melting it in the cupola, from 
which it is run into a vessel shaped like a short-necked - 
gourd, of from three to ten tons capacity. This vessel is 
of iron lined with the most refractory material obtainable. 
When the vessel has received its charge, it is turned on its 
trunnions to an upright position, and an air blast is forced 
through the molten metal. No other fuel is needed to 
maintain its temperature than the carbon and silicon of the 
iron. These are oxidized and eliminated. When the re- 
action is complete, the flame issuing from the neck of the 
converter changes color, indicating that carbon is no longer 
burning. The converter is then tilted, and a fixed quantity of 
spiegeleisen’ or ferro-manganese is added. This imparts to 
the charge the requisite percentage of carbon, and enough 
manganese to give the steel good rolling qualities. The 
charge is then emptied into a great ladle operated by a 
hydraulic crane, from which it is poured into the ingot 
molds. The ingots drop out of the molds when cold, and 
after reheating, are reduced by successive rollings into 
rails or other useful forms. 

The open hearth process differs materially from the Bes- 
semer process. Open hearth furnaces are heated by gas 
and do not employ an air blast such as is used in the Bes- 
semer process. On the open hearth, pig iron as low as pos- 
sible in phosphorus and silicon, is melted, and decarbonized 
partly by the action of the reducing flame and partly by 
additions of scrap iron, or iron ore, or both, which, by 
dilution, reduce the carbon percentage in the mass of 
material treated. A small amount of ferro-manganese is 
added, and the molten metal is tapped into ladles and cast 
into ingots of suitable size. From this grade of metal, 
boiler plates, ship plates, structural shapes, and other pro- 
ducts demanding high quality are largely made, beside 
merchant, machinery, and spring steels. 





THE STONES OF THE FIELD. 


Cast steel is a finer and more costly product than that 
made in large masses in converters or furnaces. Wrought 
iron of great purity is cut up and put in crucibles with 
fixed quantities of carbon and the fluxes necessary to effect 
fusion. The crucibles are then placed in furnaces and sub- 
jected to an intense temperature until the iron is melted 
and the other ingredients in the crucible are combined with 
it. From this grade of steel, cutlery, edge tools, and all 
articles demanding great hardness or fine temper are made. 
The cheaper steels made by the processes already described 
are, to some extent, competing with crucible steel, and are 
likely to do so to a yet greater extent in future.* It is not 
likely, however, that for purposes demanding a high quality 
of steel the product of the crucible will be superseded. 

In this hasty summary I have endeavored to give the 
reader a general idea of the present state of the art of iron 
and steel making. The development of these industries in 
the United States is of much statistical interest. Last year 
the country produced of iron and steel as follows : 

Pigiron, - - - 4,529,869 tons. 

Rolled iron, except rails, = 3;780,711 “ 

Steel rails, - 1,079,400 ‘ 

Iron rails, - - 14,815 ‘‘ 

Cut nails (iron and steel), 6,696,815 kegs. 

Open hearth steel ingots, 149,381 tons. 

Crucible steel ingots, - - > Gajgis 

Bessemer steel ingots, 1,701,762 ‘* 

Blooms, - - - 41,700 
Pig iron is now made in twenty-three states and one terri- 
tory. Of the product of over four anda half millions of 
tons in 1885, 2,675,635 tons were made with bituminous 
coal or coke ; 1,454,390 tons with anthracite coal; and 399,844 
tons with charcoal. At present the tendency of develop- 
ment in the higher branches of the industry is strongly in 
the direction of a larger steel production and a diminished 
make of finished iron. Steel is superseding iron to such 
an extent that the puddling furnace is likely soon to be set 
aside with the charcoal forge. This substitution has not 
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been as rapid as was expected by enthusiastic prophets of 
“the age of steel,’’ but it is rapid enough to make marked 
and unexpected changes in many important branches of in- 
dustry and trade. 

To young men of high ambition the iron and steel indus- 
tries of the United States offer an inviting field; but it is 
no longer a field to be entered by way of the forge, mill, or 
foundry. The qualified iron master needs to be educated as 
Sir Philip Sidney’ is said to have been, ‘‘in the whole circle 
of the arts and sciences.’’ He needs to have a good prac- 
tical knowledge of chemistry, physics, and mechanics. Iron 
can no longer be profitably made by ‘‘rule of thumb.’’ The 
furnace manager watches the records of analysis in his 
laboratory as a pilot watches his compass. He cannot see 
what is going on inside his furnace, and must judge by 
what comes out. 

In steel making the dependence upon the chemist is 
even more absolute. Poor iron has some use; poor steel 
is good for nothing. The best preparation for success 
in any branch of metallurgy is a technical education, 
such as may now be had in any well appointed school 
of applied science, supplemented by years of study and 
practice. Some of the ablest iron masters of the country 
are young men of education who have learned in subordi- 
nate positions how to apply scientific knowledge to the every 
day business of life. From men of this class never come 
the wonderful and ‘‘ revolutionary’’ discoveries which light 
the sky with a lurid glow of promise, and then disappear 
from sight and memory. The questions which claim the 
attention of competent iron masters are largely matters of 
exact detail—the minor economies of handling material or 
the saving of a percentage of fuel here andthere. The mar- 
gins of profit under normal conditions are narrow, and 
every item of cost must be carefully and intelligently stud- 
ied. Vast sums have been lost in unprofitable mills and 
furnaces, and millions are still seeking perilous investment, 
chiefly in the South. In this, as in every other branch of 
industry, ‘‘the fool and his money are soon parted.’’ 





THE STONES OF THE FIELD. 


CHARLES BARNARD. 


The home work of the C. L. S. C. for the coming season 
includes readings in two of the great modern sciences—ge- 
ology and astronomy. These sciences seem, at first sight, 
to have little practical value for the student at home. The 
one deals with the rocky surface of the great star on which 
we live, the relations of rocks and stones to each other, and 
the life history of our planet as written on the face of the 
rocks themselves. The other science seems even more re- 
mote and withdrawn from our daily life. It deals with suns, 
and systems of suns, with star-dust and cloudy vapors that 
are the seeds of worlds, and with the history of the universe. 

It is the aim of these talks upon stars and stones to explain 
how these two sciences are related to our daily life and even 
personal health and comfort, to show that by means of these 
apparently technical and abstract sciences we are every one 
closely connected with the stones beneath our feet and with 
every star that swims through the vast, cold spaces outside 
of the tiny speck we call the earth. Our daily bread de- 
pends upon the rocks under our feet, our life hangs on the 
temperature of a star ninety millions of miles away. Your 
more scientific readings and more learned teachers in these 
two sciences will present grand themes and sights for your 


contemplation and study. At the same time, it may help 
you to visit also the little side-show and listen to the lay 
brother who holds forth in this smaller tent of learning. 

To people who do not observe, a stone is a stone. Un- 
fortunately, having eyes they see not, because they have 
not been trained to observe. They do not dash their feet 
against the stones—they can see enough for that, but so can 
your dog or your horse. The first thing we have to do in 
these studies is to learn to see. As helps to see, better than 
glasses, a note book and pencil should be provided. It is 
not enough to read. We must look, look to see and note 
down to remember. This is the art of observing—the most 
useful of arts because used in every art and science. 

First of all, go out doors. It will make no matter where 
(unless you be at seaand out of sight of land), for there will 
be stones or the remains of stones in sight. Even if you live 
on board ship there will, at least, be stars if not stones. 
For the present we will presume you are in the country or 
can easily get there. There will be a hill in sight, or level 
fields, a prairie or ground of some kind. Suppose it to be 
a stony field such as may be found in the New England 
States er in some portion of nearly all the states. Nothing 
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interesting in that. No. Not till you have learned to ob- 
serve, not till you wish to learn. We do wish to learn; 
and we sit on the rail fence and consider this stony field. 

The farmer has planted the field with wheat, cabbages, or 
good onions, or he did so last summer and the memory of 
these excellent things is both cheering and deeply interest- 
ing. We wonder how much the crop was worth and whether 
he ate it with beef steak or as ‘‘trimmings toa boiled din- 
ner.’’ There is a wisp of straw left on the ground. How 
long and slender it is and yet the plant could stand alone. 
We break it and find it is sharp and brittle somewhat like 
. glass. It is like glass for it is full of silex. There is a stray 
onion left on the ground. We know it contains nutriment 
of a peculiar kind, good in certain diseases. Where did 
these plants obtain these qualities, this strength of stalk 
and flavor? From the ground, and the ground was once 
stone. The larger part of the soil in which all plants grow 
is composed of rock. 

Put these things down in your note book, and then gather 
up some of the soil (a handful will do), and let us take it 
home for further study. It is not enough for you merely to 
read that the larger part of the soil of the field is stone. 
You must prove it. After that we will again go a-field for 
more facts till we have obtained enough on which we can 
form an opinion and discover laws and general principles. It 
will make no difference whether our handful of soil comes 
from a field in Vermont, Kansas, or Florida. Get it where 
you can, and having taken it home spread it out in any 
convenient place where it will slowly dry in the air. First, 
however, to be exact in our work we must weigh it carefully. 
We find that it weighs just as it comes from the field, say 
ten ounces. Make a record of this and then let it slowly 
dry for twenty-four hours. We weigh it again and find 
it only eight ouncés. This loss represents the water held 
in it. We then put it in the oven or near the stove and dry 
it still more, say for six hours. Weigh again, and we find 
it has lost still more water. This done, heat an iron shovel 
over a fire making it, if possible, red hot. Pour the dry 
soil on the hot shovel and it burns and smoulders away to 
agray ash. Stir it with an iron spoon till it ceases to 
smoke and then put aside till cold when it can be weighed 
again. The sandy, gritty ash that remains represents the 
actual stone in that handful of soil. The part that dried 
out was water, the portion that burned was composed of the 
remains of plants or animals. Perhaps at the end we have 
only three ounces of ash, while four ounces were lost as 
water, and the remaining three ounces represented the or- 
ganic parts of the soil. So it seemed that the soil was really 
composed of one part of stone and one part of dead plants 
or animais. 

It is easy to read this and accept it as a fact; but a far bet- 
ter way is to really get some soil, weigh, dry, and burn it, 
and record the result; and every one is earnestly advised to 
make the actual experiment. It will appear in your experi- 
ments that the soil of any field is composed in part of the 
remains of stones—in other words powdered rock. The soil 
of the field may seem dull and common-place, yet from it 
comes all our food and the greater part of all our wealth. 
We may eat fish or meat, but we have to remember that the 
ox ate grass, the fish fed on the plants growing on the edge 
of the sea. ‘‘ He openeth His hand and they are fed.’’ May 
it not mean that His hand is the bountiful ground from 
which all living things directly or indirectly receive their 
food ? 

Our experiment teaches us that the surface of the earth is 
composed in part of rock. Where did this powdered stone 
come from, and how was it ground up into this fine soft 


sand? These questions lead us to certain side lights in ge- 
ology. Our readings in geology concern the names and 
histories of rocks, and we are apt to forget this more com- 
mon-place but most important aspect of the science. When 
in the first dim centuries of our planet, the hot and glowing 
rocks began to solidify and assume something of their pres- 
ent appearance, there came the first rains. Storms there had 
been before, gales of fire, tempests of hot steam, tornadoes 
of flaming gases. 

Now came the first showers of water, and the first 
rocks began to be destroyed. It may seem as if the rain 
falling upon a mass of hard rock simply runs off without 
producing the slightest effect on the rock. Put your 
hand on any mass of rock out of doors during pleasant 
weather and it will be found that the surface of the stone 
is more or less dusty. The next rain that falls will sweep 
this dust away, but after a few pleasant days particularly in 
cold weather the rock will be again covered with minute 
specks of dust. The rock is slowly falling to pieces. The 
tain seeks every little fissure and minute crack, and swells 
and loosens the tiny flakes of stone. The water freezes and 
bursts open small cracks and chips off more specks and 
fragments. Acids, brought down by rain from the air, dis- 
solve the stone. Lichens and mosses insert their thin finger- 
like roots in the cracks and swelling as they grow split off 
little chips of stone. In hard rocks this goes on slowly, in 
soft and porous rocks much more rapidly. So it has been 
since the first rocks appeared. The first scalding rain that 
fell on the virgin rocks began to destroy them, turn them 
te dust, and sweep them away in ruins. At this very day 
every mass of rock, every stone that lies in the fields, is 
being destroyed by the frost, the rain, andthe wind. Slowly 
every mountain is brought low, every hill melts away, every 
rough place is made plain. 

The next time it rains observe the little rivulets and ~ 
streams of water in a field or road or-along the side of the 
street. The water is discolored and muddy and seems to 
sweep elong sand, fine mud, and silt. If the stream is a 
large one, there are even gravel and small stones rolling 
along in the water. It is plain that the water is transport- 
ing mud and sand along the bed of the stream. After the 
rain has ceased and the water has run away, we can examine 
the bed of the stream. Even the street gutter can teach us 
something. Note how the sand, gravel, and fine mud are 
carefully sorted, the larger stones in one place, the sand in 
another, and the fine mud in still another. Observe also 
that the gravel is up stream, the fine mud down stream. 
Really look for these things. Do not take it for granted, 
but study the matter from the thing itself. 

Observe now the order of events. The surface of the 
earth is composed of rock. The rock is covered in part with 
water, and in part with a thin skin of loose material we call 
the ‘‘soil,’’ and in a few places, as in mountains and hills, 
it is exposed to the air. At first there was no soil as we 
see it to-day. At once the bare rocks began to ‘‘ weather;’’ 
that is, the weather began to destroy them and to break 
them to pieces. This process of weathering we can see go- 
ing on to-day in any hill-country, along every railroad rock 
cutting, and in every stony field. The fragments, chips, 
and small specks of rock thus broken off are swept away 
by rains into the brooks and streams. These transport the 
loose rock to the ‘lower lands and carefully sort it according 
to size. The larger fragments are dropped first, the smaller 
stones are carried farther, and the fine dust and silt carried 
still farther and laid down by itself. In time, seeds are left 
on this powdered rock, and plants begin to grow and at last 
die and leave their remains to mingle with the remains of 
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these old rocks, and thus form the soil from which springs 
the rose, the apple tree, the grasses, and all beautiful plants 
after their kind. This has been the history of every field 
and meadow since there began to be plants on the earth. It 
is the history of every field we see to-day. 

‘Who shall stand before His cold?’’ Not even the mount- 
ains for they slowly melt beneath the fingers of the frost. 
“Stormy wind,” is ever “‘ fulfilling His word.” The rains 
sweep down from every hill the remains of crumbling rocks, 
“He maketh the grass to grow.’’ ‘‘He openeth His hand 
and they are fed.’’ 

All living things, including ourselves, depend for daily 
food on the soil. It is from the stones we are fed. Every 
stone in the field is fading and mouldering away into dust, 
and out of the dust spring up all grasses for cattle and 
all fruits for the service of man. Geology is the science of 
the rocks. It shows us the kinds and qualities of stones 
and considers their origin. It is a study full of fascina- 
tion. It shows the way of His work, the manner of His 
thinking, the methods by which He reaches results. The 
true way to study it is to go out, note-book in hand, and 


see the actual rocks. Observe the process of slow destruc- 
tion which we call ‘‘ weathering.’’ Examine every dry bed 
of brook or small stream, or study the banks of rivers, 
These are the soil movers and sorters. They prepare the 
rocks for the fields. Every walk in the fields, every ride 
along a country road, will thus become full of interest, full 
of new facts, some, strange and curious, and all, useful and 
interesting. 

There are sermons in stones, and the stones of every field 
can tell us something. Experiment with different soils 
and find out the proportion of powdered rock in each. 
A sandy soil having a large proportion of ash is a poor 
soil. There is too much stone-dust, too little organic mat- 
ter. A peaty soil that burns on the shovel, leaving very 
little ash, is deficient in rocky matter and will be a bad soil 
giving poorcrops. These experiments are therefore of act- 
ual value in deciding on the real cash value of our fields, 
and show us that geology is closely connected with our 
daily lifeand, perhaps, our daily work. It is in this way we 
have only to go on with fresh observations and new experi- 
ments to learn even from the stones of the fields. 


End of Required Reading for October. 
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KATHERINE TYNAN, 


I STAND where two roads part : 
Lord ! art thou with me in the shadows here? 
I cannot lift my eyes to see. 
Speak to me if thou art ! 
I tremble, and my heart is cold with fear ; 
Dark is the way thou hast appointed me. 


From the bright face of day 
It winds far down a valley dark as death, 
And shards and thorns await my shrinking feet ; 
An icy mist and grey 
Comes to me, chilling me with awful breath ; 
How canst thou say thy yoke is light and sweet? 


Nay, these are pale who go 
Down the grey shadows ; each one, tired and worn, 
Bearing a cross that galleth him full sore ; 
And blood of this doth flow, 
And that one’s pallid brows are rayed with thorn, 
And eyes are blind with weeping evermore. 


Still they press onward fast, 
And the shades compass them ; now, far away, 
I see a great hill shaped like Calvary ; 
Will they come there at last ? 
A reflex from some far fair perfect day 
Touches the high clear faces goldenly. 


Ah! yonder path is fair, 
And musical with many singing birds, 
Large golden fruit and rainbow-colored flowers 
The wayside branches bear ; 
The air is murmurous with sweet love-words, 
And hearts are singing through the happy hours. 


Nay, I shall look no more. 
Take thou my hands between thy firm fair hands 
And still their trembling, and I shall not weep. 
Some day, the journey o’er, 
My feet shall tread the still safe evening lands, 
And thou canst give to thy beloved, sleep. 


And though thou dost not speak, 
And the mists hide thee, now I know thy feet 
Will tread the path my feet walk wearily ; 
Some day the mists will break, 
And sudden looking up, mine eyes shall meet 
Thine eyes, and lo! thine arms shall gather me. 
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WOMAN IN THE HOME. 





ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 





This is an age in which very great jealousy is felt con- 
cerning woman. I do not mean that narrow and individual 
jealousy which is felt by one man concerning one woman, 
and which in every age has been great. I mean something 
wholly different from this. The jealousy of which I speak 
is general and generic and isnotconfined tomen. This, the 
existence of which all observing persons will concede, is the 
almost passion of some men and perhaps more women ; a 
passion of anxiety and jealousy concerning the place woman 
should occupy in the economy of things human, as a factor 
in church, state, and society. This is a jealousy not for 
the person or character of one woman ; it is for the posi- 
tion of all women. 

This jealousy, as a generic term is one thing. It is, asI 
have said, an intense emotion of the age, amounting toa 
passion in some men and some women ; a noble passion in 
that it has a pure motive and an impersonal aim ; but it is 
a jealousy which permits if not compels an ignoring of cer- 
tain vital truths appertaining to woman in connection with 
the home. And in this it is a dangerous and a destructive 
championship of the cause of woman, in either of the 
directions it takes. For this jealousy takes two directions ; 
and from the generic emotion we perceive two separate lines 
of thought, conviction, and argument, which running paral- 
lel are permanently divergent and can never meet. Theone 
claims that in the home alone can be attained a true edu- 
cation and development for women ; the other claims that 
the home furnishes everything except the opportunity for 
that higher education and development. Perhaps, if, fora 
little space, we consider woman in the home, pure and 
simple, we shall be somewhat equipped to meet, and, pos- 
sibly, to reconcile in our own minds, their apparently and 
really antagonistic lines of argument. 

However the women-doctors of the present day disagree 
in their diagnoses and prescriptions for their patient, they 
all agree in one point. Whatever argument remainsto busy 
disputants over the place proper to women in church, state, 
and society, there is one place concerning which no argu- 
ment can arise on tne score of propriety or impropriety, 
however much war may be waged upon the ground of op- 
portunity. 

To whatever place a woman may or may not be welcomed, 
there is one place to which by the common consent of all 
civilized and uncivilized ages she is most welcome and ap- 
propriate. That place is the home. 

Of these two propositions, that Woman needs Home, and 
that Home needs Woman, 1 know not which is the superior 
truth. Their respective ranks are, however, of no conse- 
quence. It is certain that each is a perfectly true and in- 
contestable proposition, and it is under these, as texts, that 
I venture to offer to my readers a few thoughts upon Woman 
in the Home. 

I think, of all words that I could say to women, or for 
women, the very first and the very last would be—Have a 
Home! Havea Home! Have a Home of yourown! This 
would be the alpha and omega of my advice. Ido not say 
awhole alphabet of advice might not be sandwiched in be- 
tween ; that is quitelikely. But the burden and stress of 
my admonition would lie in its beginning and concluding 
exhortation, Have a Home ! 


Have a home, my sister, though it be a poor place; 
though it be gotten by toil and tears and kept by effort ; yet 
have it and hold it for your whole life long ! 

By this insistence I imply all that I should, perhaps, 
frankly confess at the start ; but I deem this need of a home 
the greatest need of each and every woman. This paper is 
to be too short for subtleties or subterfuges, and I shall gain 
nothing, and my readers will lose nothing, if I thus early 
put myself down as in distinct difference from those who in- 
sist that woman has a need superior to this. 

I am not one of those who admits the claim of a certain 
class to whom reference was made above, that home affords 
woman everything except the opportunity for that higher 
development and progression which in this age is an intense 
demand for her. By the enunciation of my prime exhortation 
I have confessed it as my belief that the home is woman’s 
first need. And when I choose carefully that word zeed, all 
else follows by implication. When a need is confessed a 
means to development is implied. Nothing can be truth- 
fully called a weed except that without which a human 
character could not achieve its full stature. When, there- 
fore, I confess it as my belief that a home isthe first and last 
need of a woman, I confess, at the same time, that it is for 
her development that she needs it. 

Having thus declared antagonism to one class of conten- 
tionists, I must, in fairness deny total agreement with the 
other. I do not, indeed, deny agreement with their general 
proposition, as it is enunciated by them—that, zz the home 
alone cana woman find her proper development. The point at 
which I take issue is the insufficiency of the definition they 
admit of the word home. Only upon experience with these 
people, does this insufficiency appear. Perhaps, without 
overstepping the bounds of what is legitimate to my subject, 
some suggestions may be inferred, in what of space remains 
to me, concerning this insufficiency. 

I have, a little before, said that my prime exhortation to 
my sisters, one and all, would be—Have a Home of your 
own! I wish to emphasize for a moment, that last word of 
this exhortation—own. 

There is, indeed, tautology in the addition of that last 
word, if the word home be used in an adequate sense. For 
what is home, if it be not an own home? Your home, if 
yours, must belong to you; my home, if mine, must belong 
tome. If not, then it is not home. 

I do not, of course, demand, for my definition of home, 
that this belonging upon which I insist, as sive gua non, 
shall lie inexorably in the possession of a deed of the house 
and lot, although that is a good thing. Indeed the ideal 
home will always include for each person to whom it is 
home, a certain proprietorship of this sort. This is, it is 
true, ownership upon the lowest plane of ownership ; but 
by no means the least important. We must not forget that, 
in some matters, the lowest planes are foundation planes. 
Without the cellar walls, the house is not upon solid and 
certain ground. No amount of ornamental work in wood 
or brick or brass, laid out in ostentatious beauty above, can 
make up for the lack of that solid subterrene masonry which 
is the unseen security of all the imposing superstructure. 
No amount of elaborate cesthetics from husband to wife up- 


on the subject of ‘‘our home”’ can make up for that simple 
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ethics of partnership in the market value of house and lot. 
No affectionate expressions of sentiment on the subject, 
liowever poetic in form, can seem so fine writing to the 
woman in that home, as does her own little signature upon 
title deed, without which any claim to ownership by ‘‘us’’ 
of that home, must be worthless. It is marvelous how sud- 
denly eloquent certain sentimental letters will become when 
there is in the reader’s mind a precious secret cognition of 
the existence in a certain safe pigion-hole of an old escritoire 
up stairs, well known and accessible to only two persons in 
all the world, of a little legal document which imports con- 
cerning the subject upon which this letter dwells that it is 
yours and mine ! 

This item of proprietorship in the home should be 
shared by each member of the household. If he is a worthy 

‘member this proprietorship is his right. Perhaps here, in 
order to avoid any possibility of being misunderstood, I 
should drop the generic term and write down the species I 
have in mind. For I mean hereto emphasize the sheas well 
asthe Ae. Herein the home, wherever else a difference is 
made, there should be none. The man and woman, the boy 
and the girl, should make equal demand and receive equal 
concession. The sister should, in some practical way, have 
her stock share in the home alike with the brother. Up to 
that time when the old home is exchanged for a new one, 
there should be something in it, upon which each one to 
whom it is homecan lay the hand, and say—‘‘ this is mine ; 
and it is part of the property.’’ If you wish to endear the 
place you call their home to your son, your daughter, your 
brother, or your sister, give them shares in the capital stock. 
This rule will work both ways, and to the advantage of each. 
The man or woman, boy or girl, who has a right to the roof 
that is his or her shelter, will have a pride in the place, and 
that noble natural pride will work to its benefit, in all those 
numberless little cozy and ingenious touches that trans- 
form a house into a home. 

This principle of personal proprietorship upon which I 
have dwelt as a first principle that should be insisted upon 
when we come to consider home as a means of the develop- 
ment of character, applies, of course, to both sexes. But as 
in this article, I wish to consider woman in the home, ex- 
clusively, I must beg permission to emphasize this principle 
when applied to the wife, the mother, the sister, the daughter, 
the aunt,——in short tothe woman, however represented, in 
the home. . 

Every woman who passes the age of twenty-five should 
feel, in some degree, the responsibilities which come 
from independence in the items of her food and shelter. 
There can be no mature development where there is no con- 
scious responsibility ; and there can be no responsibility 
without independence. When a woman has passed the 
irresponsible girlhood of her life, there is nothing which 
so contributes to that dignity without which she is, and 
will remain, a human invertebrate, as the consciousness 
of her legal right to her abiding-place ; a place to rest in, to 
grow in, to hide in ; and one which cannot by any legal 
right or wrong be wrested from her. It is sad that many 
women realize this as their great necessity late in life. But 
it is better late than never. 

II. 

The property proprietorship dwelt upon above, as a prime 
necessity in the life of a woman, is not the only sort of own- 
ership upon which we should dwell, nor is it the most im- 
portant. Equally so is another sort of proprietorship, on a 
higher plane than that which can be represented by a legal 
instrument. This is that sort of belonging of the home to 
the woman, by virtue of which the woman belongs to the home! 
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A woman is not the proprietor of a home because she has 
legal possession of a house and lot. There are some things 
which do not wholly belong to us until we belong to them. 
A marriage certificate alone can only make a man a hus- 
band, never my hushand ; can only make a woman a wiir, 
never my wife. A deed of house and lot alone, though in my 
possession, does not make that house and lot my home. 
The personal pronoun cannot be provided for by law, in 
these things. Not until the woman, 

‘(by choice and conscience, doth 

Throw out her full force on another soul,’’ 
can she fully belong to the man she marries, and by virtue 
of this belonging have perfect right, a human right and 
divine right, to call that man her husband. Then does 
the marriage certificate certify tothe marriage covenant. 

There is something of a marriage covenant in the union 
between home and the proprietor of that home. My home 
cannot belong to me, until, ina sense, I belong to it. A 
woman must give more than her signature to the title-deed 
in order to become the veritable owner of her home. Other 
than money must go toward purchasing for her that meus, 
There must be invested in that purchase something of loy- 
alty and love and choice ; something of toil and sacrifice and 
forbearance ; and time must add its finishing cement. All 
these things go with the making and owning of a home; 
and when it is thus made, that home becomes more, far 
more, even in its material substances, than soil and wood 
and stone. These lands and floors upon which I walk ; these 
trees and roof beneath which I sit ; this horizon of sky from 
my window; these walls that enclose me, are quickened into 
more than matter by so much of my living soul as has gone 
into them. My home, my fields, my skies, my walls, and /, 
have become one. My life has taken root in them, and the 
one is inseparable from the other. Wherever I go they fol- 
low me, and I return constantly tothem. I have now, in- 
deed, a home of my own. It may be a poor little piece of 
land and sky; poorer of stone and wood ; it may be ‘“‘ill- 
favored,’’ but if ‘‘mine own’’ it will have superior charms 
forme. I will call it Audrey, but my Audrey, and I will be 
its Jacques. ‘‘Mine own”’ is the saving clause. 

III. 

The points I have made under the head of my first prop- 
osition, that Women needs a Home, are points which have a 
very general application ; and which can, by no torture of 
prejudice, be so manipulated as to have reference to any par- 
ticular class or classes of women ; or to have reference to any 
special circumstances or conditions of women. They are as 
applicable to the rich man’s wife as to the wife of the day- 
laborer. They are equally applicable to the unmarried 
woman, whether she have a brown stone front in New York 
and a box at Newport or whether her home is a single room 
up two flights of stairs, or on the basement floor of some- 
body else’s palace; whether her home is hers because it is 
her husband’s, or whether it is hers by reason of long years 
of lonely toil and struggle. The need of the proprietorship 
and the elements that conspire to bring about proprietor- 
ship are the same in each case. The truths I have sought to 
suggest are deep internal truths, suffering no change by 
any change of circumstance or eondition. 

I wish to make what I have to suggest concerning my 
second proposition, that Home needs Woman,equally general, 
and equally capable of application to woman under all cir- 
cumstances. I desire to deal with my subject under no ideal 
guise, however delightful a picture might thus be made. 
Nor is it the ideal woman any more than the ideal home that 
I have been considering and concerning which I have a few 
more suggestions to make. It is not the ideal home that 





















needs the ideal woman, so much as it is the actual average 
home that needs the actual average woman, for her very best 
and highest development and for its very best and highest 
development. In treating of the woman in the home I have 
not in mind only the wife, the mother, and the daughter, but 
Ihave in mind the unmarried woman whose home, if her own 
home, is, unlike the poet, made, notborn. Icontend for her 
that she, as much as wife or mother, nay, more, if possible, 
than either of these, needs her own home, forthe very reason 
that it is only her own home that can need her. 

A noble nature does not stand idly by until some stray 
wind of circumstance shall blow her—for I am thinking 
of woman now—into some position which is suitable and 
becoming to her. There is, perhaps, but one suitable 
and becoming fate which selects the woman quite irre- 
spective of the woman’s selection of it; and that is a 
suitable and becoming marriage. This is the only thing 
in the career of a woman, which comes without seeking 
and cannot come (suitably and becomingly) by seeking. 
I am aware that this proposition of mine—in passing 
—lies open to much Philistinism ; and, indeed, I acknowl- 
edge that it may be much qualified; but it is not with 
argument over this point that I am permitted to concern my- 
self or my readers in the little space left to this article. It 
is the counter proposition which its enunciation serves to 
make more pointed—that all things which are suitable and 
becoming to woman, excepting a suitable and becoming 
marriage, must come into her life as an achievement rather 
than a happening. 

A woman who marries for a home does not often get a 
home ; she gets a house and a husband, but it is not in this 
way that a home is gotten. 

The house which needs a woman needs only that woman 
who can make that house a home. No home grows of itself 
into the paradise sentimentalists make it; not even that 
which comes by the happening of a happy marriage. This 
indeed, comes nearest being the home that is born not made. 
This, where the loyal intelligent love of one man for one 
woman, and the love ofthat chosen woman for that choosing 
man, join in mutual proprietorship of home and lands and 
family and fortune, where love makes meum tuum and 
tuum meum, from husband to wife and wife to husband, 
through child and child until the circle of co-partnership is 
complete,—this, indeed, is the nucleus of the ideal home. 
But even here choice and will and sacrifice must co-operate 
with the natural flow of time and tide, to bring out into ful- 
filled reality this ideal home. Here indeed, all the factors 
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exist in natural completeness, but the combination of those 
factors does not exist. That must be brought about, by de. 
liberate intentional investiture by some one of heart and 
brain and conscience. And that some one, is, inevitably, 
the woman. Home-life isa duty anda discipline, as well 
as a delight ; or, rather it is the latter because it is the former, 
If this duty and discipline is missed the chief value of home- 
life is missed. Nothing can ever put into a human charac- 
ter, and especially, a woman’s character, the inalienable 
development which comes through this probation of 
duty in the home; if this is not gained here, it is lost for- 
ever. 

I am sure I need not specialize on this point. Each 
woman who has lived a home life will identify and discrim- 


inate for herself many items in this department of home cult- _ 


ure. They are the nameless, numberless little things over 
and above the things that must be done, and the things in- 
clination allows her not to forget. The things that must be 
done will be done ; the things that it is pleasant to do will 
be done ; but the class of duties to which I refer are those 
which may be called necessary extras—the things that no- 
body ever does but a woman, the things that make home 
pleasant. For home is made pleasant not by instinct nor 
by impulse ; but by serious and persistent effort and study. 
Here is the great opportunity of woman. 

I have, perhaps, in these few thoughts contributed some 
suggestions toward an enlarged idea of the opportunity af- 
forded by the home for woman’s development. It is when 
viewed as her greatest need alone,as I have tried toshow some- 
what, that the highest view of what the home is to woman, 
and what woman is in the home appears. Narrower views 
may reveal its beauties, its delights, its comforts for woman, 
and reveal her domesticities and adaptations for it. But 
these considerations do not give to the home or the woman 
adequate expression. 


In conclusion, I can only repeat my exhortation to each 


woman, who, by reason of girlhood left behind, has reached 
a time when responsibilities should begin and development 
follow, ‘‘ Have, first of all, a home !’’ No matter what your 
career, let it start from the home and return tothe home. There 
is no measuring the length of woman’s lever; nor how it 
will and. must reach and raise in all the great affairs of the 
world, in the areas of church and state and society. But 
however the lever lengthens and strengthens, and moves 
and upheaves, in the spacious fields of the future, its fulerum 
can never change its place or its base ; and that fulcrum is 
the Home. 








It is not easy to leave the Acropolis, and come down to 
the humbler things of even this wonderful Athens. But I 
have resolved to go back again, and still again, just as 
often as I can, and overlook the land and sea. Already I 
have the picture in mind, ‘and there it is going to stay. 
Each one of our party took no little pride in his power to 
walk. Prof. Van Benschoter is a prince in that line. Mr. 
Eckfeldt, a semi-invalid the last time I saw him, in Phila- 
delphia, has passed into a robust and tawny health, under 
the bracing air of this sweet Greece. Rev. Mr. Fox, with whom 
I climbed minarets and temples all the way from Ceylon in 
the south to Agra in the north, and then from India to Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Italy, I knew of old. There was no tiring 
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of him, under ordinary circumstances. But one of the 
charms of sight-seeing in Athens is, that you do not have to 
go far before you strike against the most venerable antiquity. 
In five minutes from your hotel dior you are thrust back 
into the age of Pericles, and listening to the thunder of 
Demosthenes. 

No part of ancient Greece, as it stands before us to- 
day, is more impressive than the Stadium. Here is where 
young Greece learned how to fight its battles. Here its 
muscle was hardened and its spirit made robust, and from 
this place, where races were run, not for the history of a day 
but for immortality, there went out the vigorous forms 
which made Greek history what it is, on land and sea. The 
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$tadium is an artificial depression of six hundred sixty-three 
feet long and one hundred feet wide. The excavation was 
made by Lycurgus B. C. 340, and five centuries afterward 
the Stadium was blooming in white marble, and the Pana- 
thenaic games were celebrated with a pomp and splendor not 
known before. The square end of this great space for the 
national games touches upon the left bank of the Ilissus, 
while the semicircular end is the upper part, lying back 
from the little classic stream. The shape of the whole is 
that of along horse shoe. The excavation was made in a 
hill, one of the many lying on either side of the Ilissus. 
Wordsworth says of the arrangement for the races, ‘‘The 
racer started from the lower extremity, and, having com- 
pleted one course in a straight line, turned round the point 
‘of curvature at the higher extremity, and thus descended in 
a line parallel to that of his first ascent, till he arrived at 
the goal, which was a point a little to the east of that from 
which he had started. Thus he accomplished a double 
course.”’ 

Either side of this vast oblong amphitheater afforded 
seats for the speetators. These marble seats arose, one be- 
yond the other, and the whole elevation was gentle and 
pleasing. People could enter from below, and yet there are 
traces of means of access on the broad outer space of the 
uppermost row of seats. Fifty thousand spectators could 
look down at once upon the race for immortality. I 
thought of Paul's wonderful chapter in the Hebrews, where 
he gives a catalogue of the heroes and heroines of the 
Old Testament, and there seems to be so many of the great 
number that they throng about him and bewilder him. He 
declared that time failed him to name them all, and so he 
grouped their deeds of valor and willing martyrdom. 

After finishing his rich catalogue he then applies his 
chiefs of faith to the present. He declares they are still 
living. He says that we are in a race, the race of faith, and 
these people are a cloud of witnesses. We are compassed 
about by them. They look down upon us. Let us then be 
winners of the prize. The prize-giver and his wreath of 
laurel is at the goal: ‘‘ Seeing we are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.’’ His beautiful 
lesson is, the dead are not dead. They live, and look down 
upon us with wonderful interest. They should be our inspi- 
tation every moment. 

Nearly all the marble out of which the Stadium was made 
is now gone. It was a very store-house for helping to build 
modern Athens. The Turks made ample use of it to 
strengthen the walls against attack. Then the wanton de- 
struction went on, and so far as to convert the fine marble 
into mortar, for the remains of three lime kilns were found 
within the Stadium. Near by one of them some frag- 
ments of a statue of a female figure were discovered, which 
the fire had somehow failed to reach. 

This Stadium was where Greece, for five centuries, trained 
itself for warfare. Such pains were taken to influence the 
popular mind with a desire to strengthen the body that it 
became a national forum. Yet not the body alone was 
thought of. 

The Greeks had five orders of contests. Each one had 
its honors, and each required a different excellence. The 
most competitors failed in the lower orders, and few in- 
deed triumphed in them all. But to him who was victorious 
in all the orders, a monument was erected, inscribing his 
deeds and worth. His name was cut upon brass tablets, 
and placed away in the national records. 


At Olympia there are still fragments of monuments 
erected to the victors in the Olympic games. To run suc- 
cessfully in the Stadium at Athens required a long and se- 
vere preparation. It was the work of years. No sleeping 
muscle must come into such vital play. When war broke 
out, and it was the rule rather than the exception, the men 
who had strengthened their bodies so as to win at the . 
Stadium were ready for the most rapid marches. The swift 
race with the enemy, which won Marathon for Greece and 
the world, was first run, amid the acclamations of many 
thousands of spectators, in the vast Stadium in Athens. 

THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

The remains of Greek art have gone into all civilized 
lands. Museums in the north and far to the west, have 
been filled with the rare productions of the Greek chisel at 
the time when its great work was most delicate and pure. 
Yet, much is saved even to Athens. The National Museum 
embodies so much as the poor little Greece of to-day has 
been able to save for herself, after all the reckless destruc- 
tion of the Turks during the centuries of their misrule, and 
after the pilferings and sharp bargains of antiquarians and 
dealers from every European country. 

One room is exceedingly rich in ornaments. There are 
ladies’ jewels here which are of as fine finish, and of as 
exquisite design, as ever glittered on the brow or neck of 
a Mogul princess or a European empress. All kinds of beau- 
tiful rings for the fingers and the ears are here. Even the 
metallic mirrors, though with corroded surface now, were 
made in a highly ornamental style. It is very clear that 
this one article of the female toilet was as highly prized in 
the Athens of twenty-five centuries ago as in any New York 
home of this late day. 

A discovery has been made of figures at the base of the 
Acropolis where a school or university had once been lo- 
cated. It seems to have been usual to erect a bust to the 
rector, probably after he had closed his record, and left his 
work behind him. These busts grew to a large number. 
They must have adorned the lecture halls, after the voice 
was still and the hand had vanished. They were cut of 
purest marble, and exhibit a vivacity of expression, a force 
and a naturalness which make one believe they must have 
been very accurate. In fact, they would not have had their 
place but for the fidelity to life which all could test. 

I have said that the Stadium fought and won Marathon. So 
this great Greek school, under the beetling cliff of the Acropo- 
lis, won for Greece the renown in letters which has ever since 
hung about her brow. It was not the groves and academies 
of Plato and the rest, which made Greek letters. The im- 
pulse lay farther back, in the school-master’s work, who 
built up young minds into a burning thirst for deeper 
draughts, and sent them into the presence of the great: 
thinkers, and so made them the contributors to the world’s. 
letters. I could not look upon this immense collection of~ 
Greek school-teachers without a sense of awe. For ages the- 
busts of the hard workers had lain beneath the debris, and’ 
had probably been hurled down by the Turks, to help build 
up 2 wall and fill up an inconvenient pit. But they have 
again come to the light. One after another has been brought 
out, and now they are beautifully arranged, on fitting sup- 
ports, on one of the larger walls of the Museum. Itisa 
new proof that the pedagogue will live, in spite of his foes. 

This Museum is the best place I have seen for the study 
of the growth of pottery. You can see here all the stages, 
from the coarse and unornamented amphora, to the most 
delicately decorated vessels which come from the wheel 
and hand of the latest Greek workers. I observed that the. 


earliest vessels were not of the deep color which shaded the. 
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later ones. In fact, they were nearly white, or cream color. 
Perhaps it is a result of long burial, as the acids of the 
soil must, in the course of ages, take out the color. One’s 
eye is attracted, however, to these later vessels. See that 
Venus, in shining black, with drapery made of the nicest 
and most delicate lines, standing full length on the side of 
an amphora of the time of Pericles. Who knows but Pla- 
to’s hand had rested on the margin of the vessel, and that 
he often drank wine from it? 

The designs of the artist on these terra-cotta vessels em- 
brace the whole range of Greek mythology. Nothing beau- 
tiful in fancy or worship, no fabled incident that fixed 
virtues or passions in the popular mind. was forgotten. 
The ornamented vessels which held wine, or perfumes, or 
the ashes of the beloved dead, were made to tell the story, 
in beautiful design, of what was uppermost in the soul of 
him who used the vessel. But I confess to a preference for 
the older vessels. They have no figures on them. They 
are cut so tall and delicate, but are heavy looking. The 
handles of some of them run out almost at right angles, or 
are stuck on without much regard to the lines of beauty. 
These are the old, oldest vessels. They had been turned 
upon the potter’s wheel, and smoothed by his hand, long 
before Homer sat upon his father’s door-step in Scio, or in 
Smyrna, or, where ——? 

This matter of pottery is reduced now to so fine an art that 
you cau tell its age without difficulty. The earliest had not 
a trace of decoration. The maker did not even draw a stick 
across it, to make you think thething fine. Later on, the em- 
bellishment was in simple straight lines, drawn across each 
other, and making oblique squares. Then came natural 
scenery, figures from the pagan Parthenon, and all that world 
of beauty in which Greek art revelled in its wildest fancies. 
This growth, from the rudest pottery of the pre-Homeric peri- 
od to the very latest, when Greece went down with its wail of 
woe, can be studied to better advantage here in Athens 
than any where I have seen. The Museum in Naples, and 
the Vatican as well, are the best places for the study of pot- 
tery in its best age, but for a study of it in all time, the 


- pottery of the infant to the giant, I would rather spend an 


hour here than in any other place. 
THE KERAMIKUS. 

Some of the most interesting excavations in Athens have 
recently been made in what is called the Keramikus. When 
I was first in Athens, in 1871, the work had only just begun. 
I remember well the wealth of treasures which the pick and 
spade turned up then, and how, as I passed along, I found, 
in a cleft in the soil, a little lamp, still bearing the discolor- 
ation made by the smoking wick, despite its long sleep of 
many centuries. But so full and deep have been the recent 
excavations that one could not recognize the beginnings of 
fourteen years ago. Great stretches of debris and superin- 
cumbent earth have been removed Old huts have been torn 
away, and much of this most interesting locality has now 
been laid bare. The pottery of ancient Athens was made 
and sold on this space. The clay fabrics of this city went 
into all lands. It was the world’s workshop for beautiful 
vessels. Here were the booths and shops where they were 
exposed for sale, and over all the great space, perhaps re- 
removed for the most part from the street, the beautiful wares 
were made. The Pirseus, or seaport for Athens, was not 
over two miles away, and there the exporting took place. 
This section of Athens, where the pottery was shaped, bore 
the name of the industry, and ever since has been called the 
Keramikus. 

But the place has a higher and richer memory. Here 
streets branched out, and country roads met. The road to 
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Eleusis and Corinth here fell into the great thoroughfare of 
Athens. What more fitting place, therefore, for burying the 
great dead, and raising monuments to them, could be found 
than just here, where every stranger from the west, by land, 
or by sea from the east and south, might look upon the stone 
memorials of Greek immortals? It was.a fitting spot for 
the heart to be influenced by noble examples, before reach- 
ing the heart of great Athens and climbing the Acropolis, 
Much space was allotted for the great cemetery, where the 
noble, the gifted, and the wealthy could lie. Some of the 
memorial stones are of most elaborate workmanship. Some 
consist of only a huge low stone, with the simple name of 
the immortal sleeper. Here is one in which is cut only the 
one word, ‘‘Themistocles.’’ How one will go back to his 
first Greek reading, at the sight of such a word! Men who 
fell in battle might sleep here, and their deeds might be 
recorded. But this was, clearly, no place for words. But 
little was said. The world knew its heroes, and needed 
no reminder in language. Only the unknown needed long 
epitaphs. Dates and lineage were quite out of order. 

When Pausanias strolled along here, he saw this monu- 
mental city, and has recorded many of the brief inscrip- 
tions.. In this general resting place of the Greek immortals 
were buried Archippus, Aristonautus, Antipater, Lysanias, 
and a litt'e farther off, on the road toward Plato’s. Academe, 
Thrasybulus, Pericles, Chabrias, Phormis, Harmodius, 
Aristogiton, and Zeno. _Men who fought and failed slept 
here, if only they fought in brave fight, and died in the 
hour of defeat. Hence the heroes who fell in the expedition 
to Sicily were honored with a place in this choice Keramikus. 
No soldier who fell at Marathon, however, could lie here. 
The field of Marathon itself, where he won his fame, was 
the only fit place for such a hero to lie. The Greek’s idea of 
fitness made the spot where a man fell his only proper tomb. 

Many of the smaller marble sculptures, too, have been 
removed to the Museum. Everything that has been at all 
transportable has been taken away, and only the firmer 
monuments and slabs stand in their old place. On these the 
reliefs are of rare significance and beauty. Did ever a peo- 
ple know how to make marble give a sweetness and softness 
to death as did those calm Greeks? The scenes here cut in 
relief show a conception of death as a journey, a temporary 
parting, a mere leave-taking for a day, as one can find no- 
where else in pagan life. The shortness of the separation is 
not surpassed in the Christian idea. A frequent picture is 
the relief representing Charon gliding along with his boat, 
and a beautiful woman or a vigorous man, with no touch of 
disease or distrust on the face, stepping gently aboard, as if 
the boatman to Styx was only obeying their order. Often 
the dying one is cut in marble as a fine and strong figure, 
seated in a chair, and friends standing before, and merely 
taking a good-natured leave. All the faces bear a pleased 
expression. Death did not distress. Several monuments 
represent a dog carved at its master’s feet, and taking some- 
thing toeat from his hand. It is the owner’s last act on earth. 
To the faithful dog he is faithful. The relief on Antipater’s 
tomb represents a man lying asleep, and a lion about to tear 
him to pieces. The sleeper’s friends see the danger, and 
save him from the lion. I suppose this is a picture of the 
danger to the dead one of falling into oblivion, but that 
such danger is in this instance averted, and immortality is 
won. ‘ 

AN HOUR WITH SCHLIEMANN. 

Through the courtesy of Prof. Van Benschoten arrange- 
ments were made for a call upon Dr. and Mrs. Schliemann. 
Six-in the evening was appointed by them, and I was care- 
ful to be prompt. Athens has become the permanent home 
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of Schliemann, and he has built a beautiful house, in the 


style of the ancient Greek residence. The verandas, the 
court, the approaches from the street, the doorway, the 
halls, the stairway—all are in perfect harmony with each 
other, and also with the most reliable information we have 
of the Greek home in the time of Pericles. The coloring is 
in the finest taste. First of all, there isnot too much of it. 
The Greek red and Tyrian blue prevail, but in such sparing 
quantity, and in such fine and delicate lines, that there 
seems no touch of the brush too many or too heavy for the 
finest possible effect. How this coloring in bands along the 
side of the house, and then in beautiful tracing under the 
yerandas, can defy the weather here in Greece, or any- 
where else, is a mystery. But then the Greeks, from of 
old, knew how to capture the very madness of nature, and 
do what they pleased in spite of her most wilful and wasteful 
ways. 

The parterre, or ground floor, is largely left for ser- 
yants and other household uses. You ascend to what is 
called the first floor, and there are the library, the reception 
room, the salon, the dining room, and in fact, the home 
rooms of the family. I noticed no antiquities. I expected 
to see some of the treasures, at every step, caught from ob- 
security in Troy, Mykene, Tiryns, and other places, by the 
spade and pick of Schliemann. But in all parts of the 
house which the visitor sees there is a careful absence of 
all these reminders. There may be other parts of the house, 
however, where there is a very storehouse of them. 

In the Gewerbe Museum, in Berlin, I had seen the Trojan 
treasures, and then in the National Museum here in Athens I 
had seen a multitude of Schliemann’s trophies from the 
dead and past. But still, a man will have his choices, and 
some of them I expected to see in the home sanctuary. I 
have this idea as to the cause: that Mrs. Schliemann, who 
has been so familiar with her husband’s great treasures, re- 
gards them as a part of his professional apparatus, and 
therefore judges that they do not belong to the home, but 
tather to the storehouse of antiquity. What physician’s 
wife would permit a skeleton, however nicely articulated, 
to stand up in the corner of her parlor? Perhaps Mrs. 
Schliemann does not care that her eye should rest, or that 
of her friends who visit her, upon the reminders of her 
husband’s labors, in the Turkish and Greek lands, attended, 
as they have been, by innumerable vexations and disap- 
pointments. 

But in one respect Dr. Schliemann has triumphed over all 
the domestic proprieties. He has his library in the finest 
part of his beautiful home. How he has managed to get 
his books there, was to me a perpetual wonder. But there 
they are—in beautiful arrangement, filling an immense 
Space, and holding the place of honor in the house. In 
this room Mrs. Schliemann received us. Still farther 
along is the great digger’s study. Mrs. Schliemann is 
a lady of medium height, with black hair and eyes—a 
true Greek, and would be taken for one anywhere. Her 
face wore a sad expression, for she had not yet recovered 
from the recent death of her mother. Her conversation 
was to some extent in the line of her husband’s work, 
but only when referred to by her visitors. She had 
the rare skill to save her husband’s time, by entertaining 
us until he should drop his proof-reading on his new vol- 
ume, ‘‘Tiryns,’’ and come out of his library to greet us. She 
has all the charm of manner which one would expect of a 
highly educated, vivacious and refined Greek lady. She 
knows well the literature of her country, has a passion for 


its antiquities, is fond of American and English people, 
and keeps thoroughly posted as to all the current news. 
She has been her husband’s inspiration everywhere. All 
who know her admire her, and in the places whither she 
has accompanied him she has left permanent memories of 
her kindness and all gentle ways. zi 

By and by Dr. Schliemann made his appearance. He had 
been hard at work, reading the proofs of his ‘‘ Tiryns’’ in 
the new translations. He has a special fondness for seeing 
his new work come out in all the leading languages on the 
same day. He does not leave the translation to the pub- 
lishers, to be done by literary hacks. He engages his men, 
goes over their work, sees where they are wrong or right, 
and watches their translation through the press, until 
every new version lies on the bookseller’s table. He showed 
us some of the terrible work he has had to perform in con- 
nection with the new edition. It seems he does not see 
the translation until it is done. Mahaffy has prepared 
the English edition, and a Frenchman has furnished the 
French, and so each country has had its own translator, 
but selected and directed by Schliemann himself. In 
this way he controls the sale of his work in all markets. 
When these various translations are ready, they go to the 
printer in London, Paris, and elsewhere. All the proofs 
then come back to Schliemann. He spreads them out be- 
fore him, compares them with his German original, and, 
where he changes this last, he must change all the rest to 
keep the harmony perfect. A terrible ordeal for an author! 
His labor here must be equal, often, to the trials of digging 
down to the treasures of which his books tell the story. 
Some of his translators do their work wretchedly. Schlie- 
mann showed me some of these miserable jobs. 
lator has failed to get his idea, and made huge blunders, 
and then Schliemann goes over this work, and makes Jong 
marginal corrections, pastes on long dog-ears, and fills 
them up with new or explanatory matter. Each page is a 
bibliographical curiosity. This all goes back to the printer, 
for him to grow wild over, but to put into shape as best he 
can. I think the author gets a second proof. Certainly he 
ought to have it, in every such murderous case as this. 

‘“Don’t the publishers complain when you send back such 
copy?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, no,” he replied. ‘‘They have never said a word 
about the expense I put them to for corrections.”’ 

« I wondered if our American publishers would be as gener- 
ous, in such cases, and let an author make such radical 
changes in the proofs. 

I am sorry to say that Schliemann is in poor health. He 
told me that he had now an incurable disease and must 
save every moment of his time—that he had not long to 
labor. 

‘‘But,’’ I said, ‘‘ You are an American citizen, and ought 
at least to make a trip to America, and take Mrs. Schlie- 
mann along.”’ 

But against this she protested. 
sea. 

Schliemann is still anxious, however, to engage in further 
diggings. He is burning to go to Crete. To this his wife 
objects. She knows his fame is secure for the past. ‘Then 
she knows that there is doubt about the success of a Cretan 
search, and that the result might not be in harmony with 
former achievements. She would hazard nothing more. 
Now, with a woman’s and a wife’s keen perception, she is 
in the right. I think, with this lady’s wisdom to hold him 
back, Schliemann’s pick and spade will now have rest. 


She did not like the 
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The discontent among the colored people in the South, of 
which I have spoken in a previous article, is largely due to 
the lack of remunerative employment. The store-order 
system of making payments, by which the laborer is charged 
one hundred per cent more than cash prices for the same 
articles, has considerable to do with the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of both farmer and laborer. It is a method of living 
on credit common to all parts of the South. It deprives 
the farmer and laborer of the fruits of their earnings. When 
the laborer comes to settle up at the end of the year he al- 
most invariably finds himself in debt, or without anything 
left from his earnings. This makes him discontented, and 
he moves away. Having no incentive to remain on a place, 
as he only gets a poor living, he is always ready to go else- 
where. This often leaves a farmer in a bad fix. His crops 
may need immediate attention, and may be ruined by the 
sudden departure of his help. To meet this difficulty 
Georgia and some other states have passed laws to enforee 
contracts for labor, and to provide for the collection of dam- 

ages from any person who may employ or even give food 
and shelter to the fugitive laborer. This will explain such 
an advertisement as the following, which appeared in a re- 


_ cent number of the Lexington (Ga.) Echo: 


WARNING! 
A parties are hereby notified not to hire or harbor Charley Calla- 
way, colored, as he is under contract with me for the ; nog 1886. 
Any information as to his whereabouts thankfully received. 
Ep. JACKSON, Stephens, Ga. 

The iaw applies to both white and black. I have seen re- 
cently, similar advertisements in southern newspapers, in 
regard to white laborers, though the laborers who make 
contracts are nearly all colored. But this trouble can not 
be overcome by legislative enactment. The cause of it 
must be removed by making it an object for the laborer to 
temain ona place. Where this is done by the payment of 
wages which leave the laborer something at the end of the 
year, he can be relied upon to fulfil his contract. The ten- 
ant who gets his supplies on the store-order system, is simi- 
larly affected. 

The colored man is human, and where he can get only 
from sixty dollars to one hundred dollars for a year’s work, 
and is paid that in store orders, by means of which he only 
gets fifty dollars worth of goods for a hundred dollars in 
orders, it is not strange that he does not advance materially 
or intellectually. But where he gets fair treatment he does 
well and gives good satisfaction. 

Mr. W. H. Gardner, an ex-slave owner, now a leading 
merchant in Mobile, Alabama, in testifying not long ago 
before a committee of the United States Senate, said :— 

‘IT have had negroes in my employment in Mobile ever 
since the war, and to me they have been faithful and efficient 
servants. I have had no cause to complain of them at all. 
They have served me as faithfully as they ever did before the 
war. I would not have any other servant than a negro even if 
I could get him. When they were set free, and I employed 
them and paid them wages (and they have been promptly and 
punctually paid), I gave them to understand that they hada 
certain line of duties to perform in return, and they must 
perform those duties faithfully. I have known farmers who 
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observed the same course in dealing with their negro labor- 
ers, who made it the uniform rule to prevent the negroes 
from expending in advance of their wages, as far as it was 
possible to protect them in that respect, and those farmers 
have never lacked an abundant supply of labor. The negro 
has to be dealt with firmly and justly, and then he will 
render excellent service. In the agricultural districts the 
relations between capital and labor are neither satisfactory 
nor profitable. Where a negro has a chance to make any- 
thing beyonda bare subsistence, a satisfactory arrangement 
can be made with him, but where he has not that chance he 
is likely to roam away, and can not be made a permanent 
tenant. The younger negroes, from lack of discipline, are 
not so easily dealt with as the older ones. I do not think 
that in the history of the world any other race that has 
been abruptly lifted from a condition of abject slavery to 
one of complete freedom has behaved itself as well as the 
negro race has done in this country. The negro has to be 
educated in agricultural methods. If he buys a little piece 
of land and cultivates it himself, he is certain to plant an 
undue proportion in cotton. I know of some colored men 
in my county who have bought and paid for moderate sized 
plantations. Both colored and white farmers are the prey 
of sharp store-keepers, who furnish supplies and swallow 
up their savings. The lands as a rule, however, are held 
in large bodies and the supply of even insufficient labor is 
poor. The reason the South has not prospered more has 
not beén due to the character of its labor. With a careful 
supervision over the negro he is the best laborer you can 
have. The want of prosperity in the South is not due, either, 
to the lack of the elements of material wealth. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the reason the South is not prosper- 
ous is because the efforts of its people have not been prop- 
erly directed.” 

The excessive overproduction of cotton, the absence of 
diversified crops, and the necessity for buying at high 
prices the grain, hay, and provisions required to subsist 
laborers and stock, have caused unprofitable results of agri- 
cultural industries in the older cotton states, and the low 
value of lands. It is impossible for the South to become 
prosperous agriculturally by the exclusive production of 
one crop. When an article is produced in excess of the re- 
quirements of the world the producers are obliged to sell it 
at a price below its value. The cotton lands of the South 
are capable of producing more cotton than the whole world 
wants. The world’s production of cotton is about ten mill- 
ion bales, of which the Southern States produce about seven 
million. Properly cultivated the same lands would produce 
easily ten million bales. 

I expect to see the South produce that number of bales in 
a comparatively short time. While the consumption 
of cotton is steadily increasing it does not keep pace with 
the production. The surplus keeps down the price. 
With cotton,at nine cents a pound there is small if any 
profit to the average producer. In the Mississippi bottoms 
it can be produced at eight cents, and in Texas where they 
make a bale to two acres, a profit can be made at less price. 
But under the present methods of cultivating cotton in the 
South and under prevailing rates, which are not likely to 
go higher, there is small profittothe producer. This affects 
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all classes, and more particularly the colored man. His 
Jabor could be made much more valuable under improved 
methods of farming. 

By extending the common school system, and by teaching 
in them the rudiments of agricultural chemistry, at least to 
a sufficient extent to teach both white and black how to 
analyze soils, and to determine what is necessary to be 
supplied to a soil in order to produce a certain crop, the 
cost of the production of cotton can be very much reduced. 
With the improved facilities for transportation which the 
South is rapidly coming in possession of, a further saving 
will be effected. 

As to the demand for cotton, that will increase. The pop- 
ulation of the world is increasing at a greater per centage 
now than ever before, and with the enlightenment of the 
barbarous tribes and families of the earth, the consumption 
of cotton increases rapidly. India, China, Japan, Turkey, 
and the African tribes are yearly consuming more cotton. 
In the more civilized nations it is in many ways superseding 
flax, hemp, tow, and other materials. It takes now one 
amillion bales of cotton to supply the ocean ships with sails 
and cordage. 

The time is not far distant when the consumption of 
cotton will fully equal the production even under im- 
proved methods. But I do not think the price will in- 
crease, and the profit must come from the reduction in the 
cost of production and in transportation. The former will 
be accomplished by more intelligent methods. Alabama 
expends twenty million dollars annually for corn, oats, 
meat, and mules used in the production of her cotton crop. 
‘That is in excess of what is produced of those articles in 
that state. Before the war all these things needed were 
produced in the state. If instead of raising surplus cotton 
at little or no profit, the planters would raise the supplies 
they need, they would have to buy less of store-keepers and 
would become prosperous again. That in the opinion of 
‘the leading men of the South is the great drawback there 
now. The newspapers constantly preach it, but the plant- 
ers and farmers do not seem to profit as much as they should 
by it. 

The prosperity of the farmers and planters is so intimate- 
ly connected with the condition and progress of the colored 
trace, that I have stated these facts to show that the lack of 
prosperity there is not due to the character of the labor. 
Mr. P. N. G. Rand, a native Southerner, who owned fifteen 
hundred acres of land in northern Alabama which he culti- 
vated, testified before the Senate committee, ‘‘I do not see 
how we can get along without our negro population ; they 
are the best laborers we can get.’’ 

Mr. John W. Lapsley, another large planter and iron manu- 
facturer, testified : ‘‘I myself being a Southern man, having 
lived in the South all my life, and expecting to remain here 
‘during the remainder-of my life, I would not exchange the 
‘colored laborers for any other race on the globe. If I wanted 
tenants, men tocomein and improve the country, not as labor- 
ers, but as occupiers and owners of the soil, then I would take 
‘the white race; but if I wanted men for common labor, and 
for other labor too, I would not exchange our negroes for 
any other people on earth. I believe that the negroes have 
made great improvement during the past few years. I do 
not think that negro servants are any mofe disposed to steal 
than any other similar class—not any more than the whites 
if you put the whites in the same circumstances. I have 
seen as many evidences of gratitude and have felt as many 
myself from the negro as from the white race. The negro 
is deficient in one thing that is a great misfortune—he lacks 
avarice. They don’t value money, and as a rule spend all 


they get. In the iron works with which I am connected, 
one negro, who became a good mechanic and made many of 
the patterns for the foundry, has saved money, and now 
owns a pretty good tract of land and some stock. There 
are some other cases, but they are the exceptions. The lack 
of savings-banks is a misfortune in the South. If we had 
postal savings-banks, where they could put their money 
with safety, it wonld be a great advantage tothem. They 
are fond of buying land and are easily duped. There is a 
man in my employ who has a piece of land that he gave 
fifty dollars an acre for which I would not give fifty cents 
an acre for. A cook in my employ gave sixty dollars for a 
piece of land not worth six dollars. A negro formerly in 
the employ of our company has property worth five thou- 
sand dollars. So far as their value as laborers is concerned 
much depends on their treatment.’’ 

I could give the testimony of other prominent business 
men in the South to show that under proper treatment no 
better labor could be needed than that of the colored man. 

Ex-Governor Pinchback, of New Orleans, had this to say 
to me in regard to his race: ‘‘It is not to be expected that 
after two hundred fifty years of bondage and barbarism, that 
in twenty-three years the colored people would be able to 
hold their own with their white brethren. While I am so 
hopeful of the future of this people, candor compels me to 
confess that their condition in every respect is not just what 
it ought to be, but it is immeasurably better than it was 
twenty-three years ago, and getting better and better every 
year.”’ 

The Hon. D. A. Straker, a leading colored man of South 
Carolina, said to me: ‘‘At the close of the war we were 
in ignorance, and without experience that would enable 
us to care for ourselves. Colored school-houses can now 
be found all over the South. There are colored school- 
teachers, and we have many schools established, controlled, 
and taught by members of our own race. We have trained 
lawyers, doctors, journalists, and artists, scientists, and 
even inventors. We have a magazine of literature published 
at Philadelphia, and edited by an eminent colored scholar, 
the Rev. B. T. Tanner, D. D. We have church edifices, 
the aggregate cost of which amounts to millions of dollars. 
Much remains to be done in the way of education, and par- 
ticularly we need to have the doors of trades opened to us. 
We need education of the hand as well as of the head. A 
race prejudice has denied us admission into the work- 
shop or the practical school of art and science. What prog- 
ress we have made in those directions has been under great 
difficulties. In the short space of twenty years we are found 
in Georgia paying taxes on ten million dollars worth of 
property, and owning six hundred thousand acres of land ; 
in Louisiana, much more; in the whole South, one hundred 
million dollars. In no one of the several States of the Union 
have we failed to acquire property. What we need most is 
the opportunity to learn trades and engage in industrial 
pursuits. Our capacity to learn can no longer be doubted. 
In Congress and in several states members of our race have 
shown their capacity to enter upon the duties of govern- 
ment. But the right of free and equal locomotion is denied 
us, and the laws fail to secure us this right. There is no 
justice or equality of rights where a colored man is denied 
the same accommodation in a public place, whether theater, 
hotel,.or railroad car, that is granted a white man. The 
few artisans we have are growing less by death, and there 
are none to fill their places. The policy which seeks to 
educate our children without giving them the means of em- 
ploying their education is foolish and full of harm.’’ 

The colored people edit and support over one hundred 
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newspapers. They teach over eighteen thousand public 
schools. They furnish sixteen thousand students for high 
schools, and nearly one million pupils for common schools. 
They raise each year one hundred fifty million bushels of 
cereals, and two billion seven hundred million pounds of 
cotton. This is surely evidence enough of progress under 
adverse circumstances. I think in what I have said in this 
and in the previous article I have shown that their condi- 
tion is good or bad in accordance with the treatment they 
receive. The one thing particularly needed to elevate the 
race is education, not of the head alone, but of the hand. 
The sad feature of the situation lies in the fact that there 
has been no advance in the trades. They formerly built 
nearly all the houses and operated the mills of the South 
with only white superintendents. Not one mule in a hun- 
dred was shod by white hands. Thoughtful masters en- 
couraged them to learn trades, and provided tools and in- 
structors. Now the trades are closed to them, and there are 
fewer skilled colored workmen in the South to-day than be- 
fore the war. This is not due to lack of capacity. Their 
apparent reluctance to work when they secure an education 
is due to the fact that they naturally dislike the monotonous 
work of the plantation with pay only sufficient to give them 
a bare existence. I have seen college graduates working in 
a barber shop because they could find no other employment. 
Speaking of their capacity, Ex-Governor Palton of Alabama 
said: ‘‘My father ran the Bell factory before the war with 
slave labor ; he manufactured all kinds of cotton goods, the 
finest tickings, cottonades, and muslins of all colors, and 
all the labor in the factory was black. The superintendent 
was the only white employe. There were several hundred 
operatives ; even the machinists were black. They have as 
much aptitude for mechanics as anybody else. The best 
bridge-builder I ever knew in old times was a black man. 
He was a coal black negro and would build a magnificent 
bridge without putting it on paper at all. There is no lack 
of capacity on the part of the colored people of this country 
to become mechanics or factory operatives. No factory ever 
ran smoother than the Bell] factory with black labor.”’ 
Mayor Evans, of Chattanooga, general manager of the 
Roane Iron Company, in speaking on the subject said: ‘‘In 
our establishments we employ colored laborers quite large- 


ly, that is for ordinary work, preferring them to the whites. 
We find a goodly number of good blacksmiths among them 
who were educated before the war. We have never employed 
them as machinists. Wherever we strike the labor unions 
the whites decline to work with the blacks. We have em- 
ployed colored men in isolated mechanical positions and 
have had very good results. My experience with them 
has been very satisfactory. The labor unions will not per- 
mit colored men to work at their callings. I know of some 
concerns that have cut loose from labor unions and have put 
in colored labor, even in skilled departments, with great 
success.’’ 

N. R. Fielding, a colored bricklayer, told me that col- 
ored men in that business could only get two dollars 
fifty cents a day for doing the same work that a white man 
got four dollars for. P. B. Peters, principal of a colored 
school in Columbus, Georgia, said: ‘‘Governor Brown re- 
marked in my hearing that the colored man placed in simi- 
lar circumstances with the white man, would develop into as 
high a grade of intellectuality. I believe that, too. Our 
ambition is curbed because we cannot be anything except 
teachers and preachers. We cannot get employment in the 
higher branches of art or mechanics; we cannot be civil en- 
gineers, or anything of that sort, we cannot even be opera- 
tives in factories, and consequently there is nothing for us 
to do except to teach, or preach, or lay brick, or something 
of that sort. As to morals there is very little difference be- 
tween the mass of poor colored people and the mass of the 
poor white people. People talk about young colored people 
flocking to cities and doing nothing. The truth is there is 
nothing for them todo. They cannot get employment in 
factories, even if we had them. The colored people do not 
ask social equality. They protest against being made to 
ride in a ‘Jim Crow’ car, and being obliged to pay first- 
class fare. But that is what happens. It is such discrim- 
inations that humiliate and discourage us.”’ 

The generous people who are interesting themselves in 
the colored race ought to bear in mind that one great need 
of the race is opportunities for industrial education. Alto- 
gether I find in the condition of the colored people of the 
South much ground for encouragement as to the future of 
the race. 
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A-sailing ! A-sailing ! 
Throughout the golden day, 
Skimming white waves of the silver tide, 
Over clear depths where the sunbeams hide, 
Sailing away ! 


A-sailing ! A-sailing ! 
To find the sunset’s glow ; 
Gliding afar from the dusty world, 
Watching the billows with foam-wreaths curled, 
Sailing I go. 


O'DONNELL. 


A-sailing ! A-sailing ! 
Into the crimson west ; 
Turning away from the cares that fret, 
Worry and weariness I forget, 
Sailing to rest. 


A-sailing ! A-sailing ! 

With Death, my helmsman, nigh, 
Hast’ning away from the past’s sharp pain, 
Longing, O Love! to greet thee again, 

Onward, sail I. 
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OF BAVARIA. 
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Translated for THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


Six years ago the Bavarians made preparations to cele- 
brate a great national festival. They wished to com- 
memorate the fact that in 1180, a descendant of Margrave 
Arnoul II., Count Palatin Otto, of Wittelsbach, was pro- 
claimed duke of Bavaria; that in later time the descendants 
of Wittelsbach had become electors, then kings; and that 
seven whole centuries had passed since their accession to 
power. From oneend of the kingdom to the other, nobles, citi- 
zens, and peasants prepared to show by the splendor of their 
entertainment their immutable attachment to the family of 
their princes. 

King Louis II. was then only thirty-five years of age, and 
nad already been in power sixteen years. The premature 
death of his father, Maximilian II., had rendered it neces- 
sary for him to break off his university studies in order to 
occupy the throne. He had regretted leaving the instruction 
of his professors, and had replaced their lessons by thought- 
ful and extensive reading. From the first days of his reign 
his subjects had adored him. All who approached him 
praised the charm of his manner and conversation. To 
the nobility of his bearing, this Wittelsbach joined such 
romantic graces as the Guelphs never possessed. There was 
something of mystery in his smile, and at times his eyes 
seemed as if searching around him for something they 
could not find. It was rumored that in his childhood, being 
subject to insomnia, and not liking to be alone at night, he 


would have his governess come and relate to him long 


stories in which appeared fairies and spirits. This fancy 
for spirits and fairies had remained with him; and thus 
Bavaria boasted of having for sovereign a veritable king of 
romance. 

But this romantic king was, at least at times, a very wise 
king, of which he gave his people a manifest proof on the 
occasion of the jubilee of the Wittelsbach. He wrote to 
the two administrative councils of his capital, representing 
the difficulty of the times, and persuading them not to 
spend all their money in Bengal-lights and fire-works, as- 
suring them that he attached more importance to good sen- 
timent than to the splendor of demonstrations. Hence he 
asked that a part of the sum voted for the festival should 
be set aside for some benevolent work. He was heard, and 
obeyed; and nearly two million dollars which had been 
raised, were set aside as a fund to aid the working classes. 
At the same time, Louis II. gave from his own inheritance 
two million dollars to be used to encourage works of science 
and art. Could he have made a more judicious use of his 
money and given his subjects wiser instruction touching 
the best manner of celebrating national honors? 

The Bavarians would have experienced a grievous aston- 
ishment if, in the midst of their rejoicings, a prophet had 
announced to them that, six years later, their young sover- 
eign would be stark mad, that it would be necessary to con- 
fine him, and that he would giye to Europe the tragic spec- 
tacle of a king incapable of surviving his forfeiture, and 
who would rather put an end to his life than to give up the 
kingship. 

However, as popular as he was then, and although no one 
did him the injustice to doubt his reason, there had been 
observed, for a long time, in his conduct, in his habits, in 
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his character, and his language, singularities which shocked 
and disquieted his people. 

At first his subjects deplored his obstinacy in not marry- 
ing. One day they flattered themselves that he had deter- 
mined to break his resolution in this respect. In 1867 he 
appeared to have conceived a great affection for the Princess 
Sophie, of Bavaria, to-day Duchess d’Alencgon. On leaving 
a ball, where he had declared himself, he had mounted his 
horse and, until dawn, he had galoped in the forest and told 
his love to the stars. But this great passion was very soon 
calmed ; this lover suddenly grew cool and retreated. For- 
ever after he had the strongest distaste for anything like 
matters of love. Women inspired in him henceforth an in- 
vincible aversion; excepting his mother, the Princess Giséle, 
and the Empress of Austria, he affected to scorn them all. 

It is to be regretted that this king fell so easily a prey to 
the influence of indiscreet favorites who insinuated them- 
selves into his good graces by flattery. He passionately 
loved music, and had full confidence in all musicians. In 
1866 when Prince Bismarck was making all Germany swal- 
low those ‘‘ famous pills of iron and blood,’’ which would 
restore its shattered health, and while the fate of more than 
one crown was being decided on the battle-field, the King 
of Bavaria had retired into his castle; deaf to the voice of 
cannon, the prisoner of a magician, and the victim of his 
enchantments, he thought he could regenerate his kingdom 
by the sounds of the music of the future. 

His grandfather had lost his throne for having too deeply 
loved Lola-Montez; the grandson compromised his by 
abandoning his will to the most pretentious of great artists. 
It was not enough for Richard Wagner to fill his hands 


-from the royal coffers; he meddled with politics, he plotted, 


he aspired to become one of the all powerful favorites who 
make and unmake rulers. Fortunately, he was one of 
those men who hang heavily on the hand which nourishes 
them. At last he wearied out his indulgent patron; he ren- 
dered himself obnoxious by the excess of his demands. He 
was discharged and Bavaria was relieved. 

But from that day Louis II. gave himself up more and 
more to his thoughtful and solitary humor. He withdrew 
himself from society ; he passed entire months in his be- 
loved mountains. He had, more than any other living 
sovereign, a sentiment of respect for birth, a superstitious 
reverence for royalty and the divine right of kings. He 
considered himself as a being apart, and it seemed to him 
that majesty was diminished when it was approached too 
easily, and when it entered into communion with the lower 
ranks ofhumanity. He had professed always an adoration 
for the memory of Louis XIV., and he flattered himself that he 
resembled him. Infinitely curious as to the least details of 
the life of his hero, he caused to be sent to him from Paris 
all the new publications concerning the court of Versailles. 
Having learned that one of the most eminent French diplo- 
mates possessed in his gallery a picture which represented 
the great king receiving the ambassadors of Siam, he wished 
to buy it; upon being told that the picture was not for sale, . 
he solicited and obtained permission to have it copied, so 
keen was his desire to multiply around him the pictures of 
his favorite. 
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His subjects, who loved him always, in spite of his weak- 
nesses, persisted in hoping that he would improve ; that, 
matured by age and experience, he would fulfil all his duties. 
After the severe humiliations which he had experienced in 
1866 when he was obliged to yield to the stern and haughty 
Bismarck, he seemed to change his character. He came out 
from his retreat ; he showed himself disposed to defer to the 
wishes of the Bavarians, in renouncing hisboyish life. But 
he did not carry out his projects of reformation, he did not 
live up to them a single day, he was incapable of binding 
himself to any rule; that was not kingly. He interfered in 
the affairs of state only at capricious intervals, in order to 
act with authority or to show that he was there, and to give, 
from time to time, some exercise to his right as king. 

Louis II. now aimed to make himself agreeable to the Prus- 
sian court, and to recommend himself to the good wishes 
of the Chancellor of the Confederation of the North by his 
non-interference and by his complacency. The best means 
of not suffering too much from dependence is to live on good 
terms with those in power, and secure for one’s self the 
tight to their good opinion. 

The day was not long in coming in which Louis II. was 
compelled to recognize, in a Hohenzollern, the successor of 
the Wittelsbach. He swallowed as best hecould his chagrin; 
he contented himself with concessions, and with the favor 
which Prince Bismarck granted him. 

‘I have reconciled the Bavarians with the title of emperor,”’ 
said Prince Bismarck later, ‘‘in convincing them that,it 
would be more pleasing to the self-love of their sovereign, to 
comply with a German emperor, than with a Prussian 
king.”’ 

On his side Louis II. tried to carry the impression that he 
regretted nothing ; that he had adapted himself without any 
Sorrow, to the new order of things; and that he felt happy 
init. But at the same time, he carefully avoided every oc- 
casion on which it would be necessary to meet a Hohen- 
zollern, and of convincing himself with his own eyes that 
he had a superior to whom he owed fealty and homage, and 
who had the right to lead him to war. 

But he could not escape his thoughts, and his thoughts 
were sad. This romantic lover of a crown could not but con- 
cede that the reality accorded poorly with hisdreams. Hecon- 
sidered as a true king only the sovereign who exercised ab- 
solute power, who is free to do just what he pleases ; and 
everything now reminded him of his dependence. He 
found himself in a strange latitude. Like Hamlet he 
thought the time must be out of joint, and, like Ham- 
let, he felt powerless to right it. He had no Ophelia to 


divert him, and from day to day he gave himself up more 
and more to disappointment and mortification. 

A philosopher has said that unquiet dreams are really a 
light form of madness; and a light form of madness is easily 
turned into permanent insanity when one is the grandson of 
a king who had not a sound brain. Incapable of warding 
off these brooding fantasies, Louis II. became their prey ; 
the disorders of his mind were changed into a settled wild- 
ness. He was tormented by the most cruel fancies; it 
seemed to him that all men and all things were bent on dis- 
pleasing and defying him. He sought repose in forgetful- 
ness of the world, in forgetfulness of everything. Even his 
own ministers seemed to him importunate and vexatious; 
he held them at a distance, and only communicated with 
them through the secretaries of the cabinet ; and very soon 
he gave these secretaries no access to him; he did not wish 
to have anything to do with subalterns. 

The only liking which remained with him was that tor 
building ; and that became a strong passion ; in this re- 
spect at least, he resembled Louis XIV. But by this means 
he soon drained his own coffers, and then had recourse to 
asking for heavy loans; and when his creditors demanded 
payment, it seemed to him that their impertinence was a 
positive affront to his royalty. 

On January 26, of this present year, heasked the minister of 
the interior either to furnish him with heavy sums of money 
to carry on his constructions or to forthwith leave the 
country. On April 17, he asked his cabinet to submit to par- 
liament a request fora heavyloan. The ministers refused, 
and he became furious, and dangerous. 

Shortly after this he was declared incapable of holding his 
position, and was placed in confinement. He did not wish 
to survive his glory ; he resolved to put an end to his life; 
but he decided also that before leaving this world, he would 
deprive of life the physician who had had the insolence to 
pronounce him insane. Heeagerly sought an opportunity for 
this deed—and he found it. The sad end of his life did not 
lack a certain grandeur, although mingled with cruelty. 

The misfortune is that he has left his crown to another 
maniac. It is necessary to do Prince Otto the justice of 
saying that he is less dangerous than his brother. Fora 
long time he has been held in confinement, and he neither 
builds nor borrows. It was generally thought in Europe 
that Prince Luitpold would be proclaimed king instead of 
his nephew, Otto, but it was decided that this could not 
be done according to constitutional right; and Bavaria is 
condemned for long years, perhaps, to the difficulties and 
embarrassments of a regency. 





GONE. 


SALLY CAMPBELL. 


O shining day, thy glad, fresh beauty breaks 
In rosy light upon the sleeping sea, 

Which through the dark has dreamed of thee, and wakes 
To find how dull its dream to thy reality. 

But ah, the stealthy night creeps on apace, 
And soon will reign triumphant in thy place; 

Whilst thou, discrowned, no longer here canst stay, 
But back into the past must fade foraye. * * * 


And then there grew a whisper in my heart, 
(I knew not whence it came) 
‘Tis true,’’ it seemed to say, ‘‘ that we must part; 
But when all thy to-days are yesterday, 
And all thy morrows join the great to-day 
Where thou shalt see thyself as thou art seen, 
Doubt not we’ll meet again, —— 
God grant it be with joy and not with shame.”’ 
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THE AMERICAN IN LITERATURE.* 


DR. D. 


A search for the American in literature may appear to 
some as difficult as that hunt of Donelly for Atlantis, or of 
President Warren for paradise at the North Pole. Some 
will turn away from joining me in this search, on the ground 
that the American in literature is already here. We have 
had Bryant, and Emerson, and Longfellow in poetry; and 
still have Lowell, Whittier, and Holmes. We have had 
Prescott and Motley in history, and still have Bancroft and 
Parkman, with MacMaster looking much like a great suc- 
cessor. We have had Griswold and Ripley in criti- 
cism; and still have Stedman, a greater than either, 
with Lowell easily the first. But, notwithstanding all 
this, I must yet search for the American in literature. 
We have had Poe, Cooper, and Hawthorne in fiction; and 
still have Stowe, Howells, James, Hall, and Cable. But 
not all these names give me just that American I want, 
though some are very near it, and distinctly point the way. 
In theology we have had Jonathan Edwards, Lyman Beech- 
er, Nathaniei Taylor, D. D., Charles Hodge, and Whedon; 
each great for his day, but most of them, dealing with local 
theological issues, have not become in theology, except 
Hodge possibly, as American as Dorner is German. What 
unimported great name of the creative order have we in 
philosophy to compare with Emerson? And was he Ameri- 
can, or was some transmigrated Brahmin dreaming his life 
away at Concord instead of in India? 

You see that what I seek is not the American by birth, 
but the American in spirit, the man whose whole flavor is 
of the soil of the new world. And I seek not a man who 
has achieved some reputation here in a single line, but one 
who for instance is as thoroughly American as Matthew 
Arnold is English, whois, to use our grandmother’s phrase, 
the quintessence of America. And by America I mean the 
United States. It is the hard fortune of those born in the 
Dominion, to be known only as Canadians; of the Mexico- 
born to be called Mexicans. The world calls American now, 
the man whose training and life is under the Republic. 

Observe, this is no question of the number of books 
printed. In this we may believe that we lead the world. 
But in the present state of our copyright we get the best of 
England and the Continent at the cheapest possible rate. 
We print and reprint and, if prospered, send an honorarium 
to the pirated author. 

But even if we exclude reprints of English and Continental 
books, I fancy that in the mere number of books we may 
still be in the lead, as we are in the number of newspapers. 
The American mind reads. It is thoroughly omnivorous, 
little hindered by prejudice,sympathetic enough to be much 
interested in p/att-deutsche tales, in Tolstoi's Russian stories, 
in Eber’s translations of Egyptian life, in the best of French- 
men’s work, and in good, bad, and indifferent of England’s 
Story-tellers. The American mind knows nothing of that 
insularity which has so long prevented the English from 
understanding any other literature but their own. It knows 
nothing of that provincialism which keeps the French- 
man in all his knowledges, enthusiasms, and interests with- 
in the boundaries of France. Our mind demands books. 


——. 


os aa delivered in the Amphitheatre at Chautauqua, Monday, Aug. 
y I : 


A. GOODSELL. 


Now not being a question of books, it is really a ques- 
tion of evolution. If we have in any degree an American 
literature, then the American is evolved in that degree. 
And if we have not a literature redolent of this soil, the 
American is still in process of evolution. Surely the En- 
glishman, the Frenchman, the German, is evolved. The 
centuries have brought him to light. All men recognize 
him. Did you read John Ruskin's recent letter to the nun 
who wished a subscription to a dissenting chapel? None 
but the typical Englishman could write that. Did you 
read the letter of the Duc d’Aumale concerning his expul- 
sion from France? None but a Frenchman could have 
written it. Have you seen Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘ My Religion’’? 
None but a Russian could have written that. 

But what is there in our list which only an American 
could have written? I do not have in mind, now, works on 
our government, our political methods, our natural scenery, 
or science, or sermons. But what books have we which are 
as thoroughly American, for instance, as Taine’s ‘‘History of 
English Literature’ is Frenchy ? 

If it were only a question of New England, or of the 
South, the answer would be easy. The New Englander is 
evolved, certainly the most specialized type we have. Lat- 
terly he begins in some sections to take on an Anglo-ma- 
niacal varnish of dudery, drawl, quizzing-glass, and bore, 
and particularly a general aspect of knowing from his in- 
fancy that all things are vanity and vexation of spirit. 
But the true New Englander is still a man of fibre, of con- 
victions, of academic inheritances in taste and toil, of moral 
enthusiasms, of faith that the line for excesses is in liberty. 
The New Englander is the student, the professor, the liter- 
ary man, the reformer of everything except the tariff, as he 
is the inventor and manufacturer. Has not old England 
admitted that New England has as distinct a genius for in- 
vention as the Greeks had for art? There is a certain face, 
long, thin, with high forehead, blue or gray eyes, with a 
ploughshare nose; bright, sweet, acute, refined, intense, 
dreamy, yet strong, which is wholly NewEngland. Itisthe 
face of Emerson, of Thoreau, of John Brown, of a certain man 
from Maine I know, who is a master of Sanscrit, a 
very pundit in India literature, a thorough Greek in accu- 
rate scholarship, but without business brains to get a decent 
living at anything, dividing his life between reading the 
‘‘Mahabarata,’’ and cutting and filing newspapers ! I admit 
that this man is an excessive refinement of the New Eng- 
lander, especially as to his inability to save money, but in 
all else New England to the bone. 

But New England is spreading westward and thinning 
out proportionally in the East. They tell me that Boston 
is an Irish city. An old man told me the other Sunday 
that New England is best seen now in the Western Reserve. 
I doubt whether the New England specialized type is to re- 
main such. The families survive as English peerages sur- 
vive, by union with a less intellectual stock, otherwise they 
are to die. 

Academic opportunities and traditions will do much to 
continue New England as a seat and parent of culture. But 
blood made the New Englander, and his blood is becoming 
sterile. But even the New Englander while not denying 
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his leadership and general excellence can not expect the 
assimilation of all the people of these states to his type. 
They may approach him, but he will as certainly approach 
them. The elements which entered into his nature are to be 
recompounded. While Europe floods us, to use Six’s 
phrase, with 
“English and Irish, Dutch and Danish, 

German, Italian, French, and Spanish, 

Mingling their bloods until they vanish, 

In one conglomeration,’’ 
it is not to be expected that the New England type will 
continue unmodified. Her leadership may continue possi- 
bly, but it will be a leadership less Yankee and more Ameri- 
can. 
I hold, then, that the final American is far from being 
evolved. The Sam Slick of Judge Haliburton, and the Sam 
Lawson of Mrs. Stowe have passed away, even if they were 
ever anything but caricatures. And this involves the further 
belief that, except in two or three lines, of which I shall 
speak presently, American literature does not exist in the 
sense in which there is a French, English, and German 
literature. 

I find myself inclining to the view that we are still essen- 
tially and chiefly English. While an American is often 
and easily recognized assuch by his speech, his manner, and 
intellectual mold, it is yet true that we have multitudes of 
Americans who are essentially English in everything but 
their political tone. The cultured Englishman and the 
cultured American are first cousins if not brothers. The 
Englishman, as befits an islander and the inheritor of cer- 
tain social and political traditions, is more individualized. 
Democracy is not so favorable to pronounced characters as 
is a political and social environment like that of England. 
England will approach us in the tone of her literary ex- 
pression, as she slowly becomes democratic. 

I do not speak now of that miserable travesty of English- 
man, the denaturalized drawler of American birth, but of 
men like Lowell whose love of democracy no man doubts; 
though the days of the Biglow papers are long past. Such 
as he, are English in everything but their politics. Now as 
we tread back in our poetry, in our search for the American 
element, pure, simple, distinct as the fragrance of heliotrope 
is from that of the rose, it is not easily seen. The spirit, 
the form, the images, nay, the terms, are largely English. 
Here and there we may find local color, but not with ease 
shall we discover an American spirit. Burns breathes of the 
Highlands. What he had to say to the world could have 
been inspired nowhere else than by ‘‘the banks and braes 
of bonny Doon.’’ Not until our late years has any one 
breathed forth upon the world the atmosphere of the Sierras, 
or the Rockies, or the White Hills, or the southern bayous. 
Bret Harte, and in a less degree Joaquin Miller are almost 
the first to bring to the palate of the world’s intellect a dis- 
tinctively American flavor. And how little is some of their 
work to be distinguished from that national humor, whose 
prophet is Mark Twain, except as it takes a metrical form? 
Whittier is, as Parkman said at a dinner in his honor, ‘‘the 
poet of New England,’’ and as such seems to me the most 
American of all. But in being this he was and is sectional, 
local, in short, New England. As we read Longfellow, we are 
impressed with his love of books, with his courtly tenden- 
cies. He must have something stately in history or in 
fact toinspire his genius. When he touches colonial life 
it is chiefly the more dignified aspects with which he deals. 

And yet how large a part of his work hasa distinctly for- 
eign inspiration ! I open his volume at random and find his 
first poem, a ‘‘Hymn tothe Night,’’ with a Greek mottoand 


a classical illustration. The ‘‘Psalm of Life” is broad, 
human, American only as all humanity is American. His 
‘« Flowers,” as the second line shows, was suggested by ‘‘one 
who dwelleth by the castled Rhine.’’ Then in almost ex- 
act succession come poems on beleaguered ‘‘ Prague, ’’trans- 
lations from ‘‘ Manrique,’’ ‘‘ Lope de Vega,’’ and others, 
Surely this is a professor of modern languages who is 
showing his skill in translations, not an American poet! 
Almost the least American as he sings of the ‘‘ Spanish 
Student,’’ and of ‘‘ Nuremberg,’’ American chiefly in ‘‘ Hia- 
watha.”’ 

Bryant, whose honored name ought to have had earlier 
mention, was thoroughly American in everything but his 
themes, bold, without the power of putting his per- 
sonality into his work, without humor, he writes ele- 
gantly, fittingly, as a master of a good, though limited, 
English vocabulary. Hehas one style for a ‘‘ Waterfowl” 
and one for ‘‘ The Flood of Years.’’ The poet of nature, it 
seems as if he had eliminated purposely everything which 
would suggest or hold him down to his own land, not, re- 
member, in his subjects, but in the current of his thought 
and the character of his style. The exception in his case as 
in all the other of our greater poets, is found in his lyrics 
of freedom. And yet, while Lowell, Longfellow, and Whit- 
tier were giving lyrics to freedom, Bryant was silent. It 
was the death of slavery, and not its life, which gave hima 
poem of singular and, in his case, unique fire. 

And what of Lowell? More variously the representa- 
tive of New England than any other, and our foremost man 
of letters, as all critics declare him to be? When he is 
not local and of New England, he is a thorough English- 
man in manner. Far m «American, however, in his 


poetry than in his prose, leSs fruitful and less American as 
he ripens in critical insight and crowns his later years in 


England by his magnificent paper on the poet Gray. His 
poetical genius just now is less manifest in the years he 
has spent as minister to England, where his genius for 
after-dinner speeches has made us forget that he is the 
broadest and most American of the group of New Eng- 
land bards. 

And what of Holmes? American in his humor, but never 
forgetting that he belongs to Beacon street, and the old 
families. English in his aristocratic sympathies with long 
descent; American in his sympathies with freedom, but hold- 
ing his nose just a little at having to fight with such a 
crowd. 

I find local color which is American ; themes which are 
American; but I find New England more than the conti- 
nent in them all, and so conclude as to the native group 
that White was right when he gave the verdict I 
have already quoted, that we are as yet essentially Eng- 
lish. One name [intentionally pass by, whose first promi- 
nence was given by the strange commendation of the 
pure Emerson. God forbid that his voleanic lyrics and un- 
restrained animalism should be accepted by us as typically 
American. Nor can I find in Poe or in any of the earlier or 
later minor songsters that one American element for which 
I seek. 

In the two departments of fiction and humor, it would ap- 
pear, as might be supposed from the experience of other 
nationalities, that the American element is more thoroughly 
and completely evolved. Did you ever repeat any of our 
American exaggerations to an Englishman or German ? 
That which the American receives with a quick but quiet 
laugh, the Englishman meditates upon confusedly for a mo- 
ment and then breaks into a convulsive and almost inex- 
tinguishable roar. The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby told me 
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many years ago of a friend telling at a German dinner table 
wi old American exaggeration, that there were men so tall 
_ that they had to go up a ladder to tie their cravats! e 
- Germans received it with stolid surprise, and sent a co 
tee to inquire next day if the American had not inten 
jnsult their intelligence. ‘‘ For, how,”’ said he, ‘‘cana 
feet go up a lad'er without his neck going up too?’’ The 
two American elements in humor are exaggeration and 
condensation, producing that juxtaposition of incongruous 
jdeas which lies at the foundation of our wit and humor. 
How clearly this appears in Mark Twain’s rollicking 

books, for instance in Buck Fanshawe’s call on the minis- 
ter, and Bret Harte’s account of the meeting and results of 
the Scientific Association of Calaveras. ‘‘Then uprose Abner 
Dean, when a chunk of red sandstone hit him in the ab- 
domen, 

And he smiled a sickly smile, 

And curled up on the floor, 

And the subsequent proceedings 

Interested him no more.”’ 


Here the fun lies in the contrast between the provincial- 
ism and slanginess of the word ‘chunk’ and the scientific 
dignity of the Old Red Sand Stone of Hugh Miller and the 
geologists, and between the sickly smile of an agonized 
scientist and the undignified curling up of his person on the 
floor ;and another part appears in the contrast between the 
undignified prostration of Abner and the sonorous and dig- 
nified expression, ‘‘ And the subsequent proceedings inter- 
ested him no more.’’ 

We see this same element of suppression and exaggeration 
in the squibs which the newspapers give us in parody of well- 
known poems and in descriptions of accidents. Thus my 
eight years old daughter read to me with laughter unto tears 
the other day, this: 

‘* Boy—Gun—Glad—Fun— 
Gun—Bust—Boy—Dust.”’ 

There is nothing anywhere like the humor of Twain, 
Harte, Billings, Nasby, and of Alden, formerly ofthe WV. Y. 
Times. It is hard when reading Holmes’ essays, Ike 
Marvel’s reveries, or much of Washington Irving’s earlier 
work, notwithstanding the native touches of humor, not 
to think back to Addison’s Sir Roger De Coverley and 
the essays of Elia as their parentage. Indeed, if the peculiar 
gravity of American fun can be traced to any but a native 
source, it is to that fountain of English undefiled which 
makes us laugh at and love the proud old knight. 

I place Alden almost at the head of American humoristic 
genius. There is nothing more comical in our language 
than his famous editorial on the disappearance of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper. It is our native humor of the same type 
as in Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Nasby, of a more delicate 
quality in our genial and cultured essayists, and to be 
found in Hawthorne, Howells, and Cable as novelists, and 
of its exaggerated and coarsest development in our proverbs 
and our slang. 

In examining our fiction we shall find much greater evi- 
dence of originality than in our higher poetry. Cooper 
shows the traces of Scott’s method, but is chiefly American 
to the backbone, whether on land or sea. Hawthorne, whose 
genius takes rank with Thackeray and George Eliot, is first 
provincial in ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,’’ and European in the 
“The Marble Faun.’’ But in our later day all are recognizing 
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in the school of which Howells, James, and Cable are lead- 
ers, and in which Edward Everett Hale must have a high 
place, that America is reaching a point in fiction to which it 
has not come by slavish imitations of foreign methods. 
Both the writers first mentioned so far as they wrote of 
America seemed at first likely to find New Englan4 as their 
habitat, but as they have broadened, the American man and 
woman, in character and aims, are painted true to the life in 
all which separates them from the English. And the 
rare genius of Charles Egbert Craddock, or Miss Murfree, has 
found an American type in the Tennessee mountains, as Mrs. 
Stowe did in New England and the South, as Cable has in 
the creole of Louisiana, and as Eggleston did in the Hoosier 
state. 

And it further seems to methat in Henry D. Thoreau and 
Jobn Burroughs, and in a less degree in Dr. Abbott of New 
Jersey, we have something which is purely American. 
Their culture is English, but the tone, the philosophy, the 
wit, the close observation of nature, the pantheistic sym- 
pathy with animate creation will be found a combination 
which exists nowhere else. 

I may only allude to the decided mastery of the English 
models in our criticisms. Poe, whose critical genius almost 
equaled his poetic, and had the same weird quality, criti- 
cised with the broad-axe after the manner of Lord Brougham. 
Lowell is equal to the best of the English school, and is of 
the English method. Whipple, whocame.early to fame and 
has just gone from us, would have been at home in Eng- 
land by his methods and his sympathies. But Stedman 
appears to me to stand out in the front rank of all critics, 
and to be American thoroughly, showitig, indeed, the influ- 
ence of Taine, but the slave ot no master. 

I have not hoped to do more than to suggest a line of in- 
quiry which, however humiliating to our national pride it 
may be at the beginning, gives inspiration and enthusiasm 
the further it is followed. I have been obliged to consider 
typical writers of every school and have omitted the names 
of many who are way-marks of progress. Thus Sidney 
Lanier has passed away, alas, too soon, but not so early as 
to leave us without some proof of a strictly American poet- 
ical genius. If we are for our theology dependent chiefly 
on the German and English doctors, we are not gor our 
preachers. I can give, and so can you, five names whose 
equal the pulpit of no land can show. Science and political 
economy can never-be national. These are international 
and cosmopolitan, and have had no place, therefore, in this 
inquiry. 

As surely as the eternal things, we are passing out of 
servitude to foreign models. The nation which has a poetry 
of its own, a fiction of its own, a humor of its own, has reached 
its literary birth, and the American of the future will be a 
broader, wittier, more sympathetic, universal man of letters 
than has yet appeared, because of the many strains of intel- 
lectual parentage, which enter into his organization. He will 
have the industry of the German, the practical learning and 
love of truth of the Englishman, the delicate touch of the 
Frenchman, the love of nature and the sensuous delight 
therein of the Italian. Are they not all here weaving a 
new humanity as they mingle? And the inspiration of the 
American work will be humanity itself, not class interests; 
not local prejudice; not medizval theology; but humanity 
moving on to the federation of mankind, the republic of 
the world. 



















It is quite too bad, but our foremothers do seem to be gen- 
erally neglected and forgotten. Yet those grand old dames 
left a noble record. In thinking of the Landing of the Pil- 
grims do you not always see a long-faced, long-cloaked band 
of austere men, with high hats and forked beards, stepping 
majestically from the A/ayflower, while a few feeble, and un- 
important women shiver in the background? Of course. 
Yet it is said that a bright young girl, Mary Chilton by 
name, was the first to spring briskly out on the famous old 
rock; and I don’t believe that Priscilla, the pretty Puritan 
maiden, immortalized by Longfellow was far behind. 

Let us stop right here to admire the picture Longfellow 
gives of Priscilla, 

‘In the solitude of the forest, 
Making the humble house and the modest apparel of home- 
spun. 
Beautiful with her beauty and rich with the wealth of her 
being.”’ . ~ 
“Never idle a moment, “put thrifty and thoughtful of others.”’ 
**She was alone the world, her father and mother and 
brother 
Died in the winter together.’’ 
¢ Vet she was ever (Patient, courageous, and strong,’’ and 
id the good sense to despise an offer by proxy—saying 
proudly, “If Iam not worth the wooing, I surely am not 
worth the winning.”’ 

It would have been what people term a ‘‘fine match’’ to 
marry the bravest soldier of the colony, Captain Miles 
Standish ; but to her pure and lionest fancy he was a hot- 
tempered braggart who had not cared to come to her to 
speak for himself. And she loved his handsome young 
spokesman and secretary for his faithful devotion through 
thatlong and terrible winter, and had the courage to let him 

it. The bluff old Indian fighter, whoreally dared not 

h the girl he so admired, behaved very well on the 

whole; and Priscilla’s wedding and their j ey through 
the woods is one of the prettiest pictues Wire of literature. 

After Priscilla Alden, let us place on our bead-roll Mary, 
the mother of Washington. A beauty and a belle, she 
showed, when left a widow, the spirit and strength of a Spar- 
tan mother. We hear that at heart she loved her first-born 
best, but she never showed any partiality. There is only 
one instance on record wherejher couragegave way. George 
wanted to enter the navy; it was his uncle's wish; she had 
consented though it was a terrible trial todoso. A gallant 
frigate anchored in the Potomac juSt opposite their home to 
take her boy away, when she refused to let him go, In 
vain they argued and entreated, sneering at her “‘ weak 
woman’s reasons ;’’ she kept the lad at home, and who can 
guess the influence of her decision upon our country. 

There are three scenes in her life which deserve to be put 
on canvas. Her meeting with her son, after an absence of 
seven years, on the return of the armies from Yorktown, 
when he, the general-in-chief, the deliverer of his country, 
left his brilliant suite, dismounted, and entered her humble 
cottae alone. 

Her interview with Lafayette when he went to Fredericks- 
* burg to pay his respects to the mother of ‘his hero’ before 
he left for Europe. She was working in her garden, clad in 
home-spun clothes. After warmly praising her son he 
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begged her blessing which she gave gladly, simply, and 
then said quietly, ‘‘I am not surprised at what George has 
done, for he always was a good boy.”’ 

And her appearance at the grand ball, in honor of the 
great victories of our army. She entered leaning on the 
arm of the triumphant general, her whole bearing so self- 
contained and elegant that the foreign officers were com- 
pletely charmed, and exclaimed that if such were the ma- 
trons of America it was not wonderful that the sons were 
illustrious. 

Washington, after two trying love affairs, was silemwncty 
fortunate in the choice of his wife. As ‘‘pretty Polly 
Dandridge’’ she is described as possessing an agreeable 
person, lovely face, winning manners, and an amiable dis- 
position. As the wife and widow of Col. Custis she was 
a remarkable housekeeper, a fond mother, and a shrewd 
manager of her great estates. Asthe wife of General Wash- 
ington she proved herself fully equal to the high position. 
Her levees were more select and courtly than any that have 
been givén since, yet she preferred home life and home com- 
forts, speaking of her public life as her ‘‘ lost days,’’ ever 
setting a rare example of economy and simplicity. 

At Mount Vernon she made the tea and coffee and toast 
for breakfast, no matter who was there. With her keys at 
her side she would give directions for everything, so that 

. without any bustle or confusion, the most splendid dinner 
appeared as if there had been no effort to prepare it. 


‘‘When she took up her residence with the army, her 


chief occupation was to care for the welfare of the soldiers. 
To those in camp she showéd @ most worthy example of 
courage ‘and cheerful patience under all manner of priva- 
tions; to the sick and suffering. she carried that balm to 
— a weary spirit and body, which only the presence of 
a noble sympathetic woman can carry; to those more nearly 
of heér own station, the officers and their wives, and to the 
distinguished foreigners associated with her husband — 
Steuben, Kosciusko, Lafayette, Rochambeau,—she was at 
once the faithful friend and wise cousellor.’’ 

Extravagance in dress was such a marked fault and folly 
of her time that it was said, as is now said, ‘‘ The expenses 
of women cause matrimony to be dreaded by men.’’ Mrs. 
Washington with her large fortune could easily haye out- 
shone all competitors in fashion and display, but instead, 
she put Herself and her servants into home-made materials. 

“Much cloth was made in her house, as you may judge by 
the fact that sixteen spinning-wheels were kept in constant 
operation there. ‘‘On one occasion she displayed two 
dresses of cotton, striped with silk, explaining that the 
silk stripes were woven from ravellings of brown silk stock- 
ings and old crimson damask chair-covers.”’ 

An intimate friend gives this picture of her room at 
Mount Vernon a short time before Washington’s death:— 
“On one side sits the chamber-maid with her knitting; on 
the other a little colored pet learning to sew. A decent- 
looking old woman is there, with her table and‘shears, cut- 
ting out the negroes’ winter clothes; while the good old 
lady directs them all, incessantly knitting herself. She 
points out to me several pairs of nice, colored stockings and 
gloves she has just finished, and presents me with a pair 
half done, which she begs I will finish and wear for her sake.”’ 
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ion of these three women were “‘literary;"’ they knew 
, => of ‘‘higher education ’’ or “‘culture;’’ would have 
dered at Matthew Arnold’s high sounding phrases about 
“need of lucidity” and ‘‘ sweetness and light.’ Yet 

write of our foremothers and leave them out would be a 
‘sin and a shame. 

There are three other ladies who must be mentioned be- 
fore speaking of those who distinguished themselves ‘‘with 
the pen.’”’ I believe our country has never sent a more 
beautiful, brilliant, accomplished woman to France as the 
wife of a diplomate than Mrs. John Jay. 

Were ever better letters written by a woman to husband 
and son, than those of Mrs. Abigail Adams which so fortu- 
nately have been preserved. The heredity of talent, moral 
power, and high aims is seen most clearly in the Adams 
family down to the present day. There is good reason for 
allthis. Read her wonderful correspondence and find the 
secret. She ‘‘ took a part with her husband ”’ in the terrible 
struggle. He wrote to her, *‘For God’s sake make your 
children hardy, active, and industrious ; for strength, ac- 
tivity, and industry will be their only resource and depend- 
ence.” His letters to her are enough to inspire and educate 
any woman, and her ambition tobe in every way worthy of 
her ‘‘dear partner,” had a decided effect in raising her far 
above the women of her day at a timewhen ‘female edu- 
cation was neglected’’ and it ‘was ‘‘fashionable to ridicule 
female learning.’ 

Mr. Adams had the highest reverence for good women and 
the firmest belief in their influence and power. Josiah Quincy 
in his delightful book on ‘‘ Figures of the Past’ says, ““Mr. 
Adams asked me what I had been reading. I told him the 
life of Sir William Jones, and I remarked on the excellence 
of his mother. ‘‘ Young man,’’ said the president, ‘‘did 
you ever hear of a great and good man who had not a good 
mother?” He mentioned a family which had long been in- 


fluential; and said the reason was because they gave good 


mothers to their children.’’ And in a letter to his wife he 
enlarged again on the value of women *‘‘I think I have 
sometimes observed to you in conversation, that upon ex- 
amining the biography of illustrious men, you will generally 
find some female about them, in the relation of mother or 
wife or sister, to whose instigation a great part of their merit 
is to be ascribed. 

“You will find a curious example of this in the case of 
Aspasia, the wife.ofPeficles. She wasa woman of the great- 
est beauty and the first genius. She taught him, it is said, 
his refined maxims of policy, his lofty imperial eloquence, 
lay, even composed the speeches on which so great a share 
of his reputation was founded. The best men in Athens 
frequented her house, and brought their wives to receive les- 
sons from her of economy and right deportment. Socrates 
himself was her pupil in eloquence and gives her the honor 
of that funeral oration which he delivers in the ‘‘Menexenus’? 
of Plato. 

“T wish some of our great men had such wives! What a 
pity it is that our generals in the northern districts had not 
Aspasias for their wives. I believe the two Howes have not 
very great women for wives. If they had, we should suffer 
more from their exertions than we do. This is our good 
fortune. A woman of good sense would notlet her husband 
Spend five weeks at sea in such a season ofsthe = A 
smart wife woyld have put Howe in possession of Philadel- 
phia a long time ago !’’ Hurrah forthe sensible old veteran! 
Mrs. Adams was emphatically self-edueated which is the 
best kind of education after all. Advantages, teachers, are 
nothing if you do not see the value of kno something 
and knowing it definitely, which makes the ce be- 
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tween a well-informed woman and a superficial failure. 
Definite knowledge is the key to success. 

In speaking of her own deficiencies the year before her 
death, she says, ‘‘ My early education did not partake of the 


abundant opportunities which the present days offer, and 


which even our common country schools now afford. / was 
mever sent to any school. I was always sick. Female edu- 
cation in the best families went no further than writing and 
arithmetic; in some few and rare instances, music and 
dancing.”’ 

Yet I honestly admire her letters more than I do those of 
the brilliantly educated Madame de Sevigné, who is certainly 
‘the most delightful of letter writers,’’ not because they are 
equal to those of the sparkling, grzceful, witty, yet philo- 
sophic and highly cultured Freschwoman, but because they 
are as good as they are ; solid, homely, affectionate, with a 
keen appreciation of affairs at home and abroad, no humor, 
but a deal of strong common sense. Her husband wrote 
that she shone ‘‘ as stateswoman as well as farmeress.”’ 

I will give one or two extracts: ‘‘If we mean to have he- 
roes, statesmen, and philosophers, we should/have learned 
women. The world would, perhaps, laugh at me and accuse 
me of vanity, but you, I know, have a mind too enlarged 
and liberal todisregard the sentiment. If much depends, as 
is allowed, upon the early education of youth, and the first 
principles which are instilled take the deepest root, great: 
benefits must arise from literary accomplishment in women.’” 

Mrs. Adams’ head was never turned in the least by her 
social success, nor did she ever cease to be truly American and 
patriotic saying, in regard to her presentation at court, 
‘‘We tremble not, either at the sight or name of majesty. I 
own that I never felt myself in a more contemptible situation 
than when I stood four,hours together for a gracious smile 
from majesty, a witness fo the anxious solicitude of those 
around me for the same mighty boon. I, however, had a more 
dignified honor, as his majesty deigned to salute me!”’ 

‘I can hear of the brilliant accomplishments of any of my 
sex with pleasure, and rejoice in that liberality of sentiment 
which acknowledges them. At the same time, I regret the 
trifling, marrow, contracted education of the women of my 
own country. I have entertained a superior opinion of t 
accomplishments of the French ladies, ever since I fead 
the letters of Dr. Shebbeare who professes that he had rather 
take the opinion of an accomplished lady in matters of polite 
writing, than the:first wits of Italy ; and should think him- 
self safer,with her approbation than with that of a long list 
of literati; and he gives this reason for it, that women have 
in general, more delicate sensations than men ; what touches 
them isfor the most part true tonature, whereas men, warped 
by education, judgeamiss from previous prejudice, and re- 
fertifig all things te mode of the ancients, condemn that 
by comparison, where no true similitude is to be expected.” 

Mrs. Adams was by no means a pedant or a blue, she was 
a practical woman with an intense love for her husband who 
in return was unwavering in his devotion toher. Once in 
a while she would reproach him during those three long 
years of separation for his lack of demonstrativeness—a true 
woman likes often to be told she is loved, and first in the 
heart of her husband. It always turned out that some let- 
ters of his had been lost when she grieved over his long 
silence. See her spirit and sensitiveness both in this extract 
which nfust be the last. ‘‘In the very few lines I have re- 
ceived from you, not the least mention is made that yeu 
have ever received a line from me. I have not been so par- 
simonious as my friend,—perhaps I am not so prudent; but 
I cannot take my pen, with my heart overflowing, and not. 
give utterance to some of the abundance which is in it, 
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Could you, after a thousand fears and anxieties, long expec- 
tation and painful suspense, be satisfied with my telling you 
that I was well, that I wished you were with me, that my 
daughter sent her duty, that I had ordered some articles for 
you which I hoped would arrive, etc., etc? By heaven, if 
you could, you have changed hearts with some frozen Lap- 
lander, or made a voyage toa region that has chilled every 
drop of your blood ; but I will restrain a pen already, I fear, 
too rash, nor shall it tell you how much I have suffered from 
this appearance of—inattention.”’ 

One great charm of Mrs. Adams’ letters is that they were 
never intended for any eyes save those of the home circle. 
Pope, for instance, wrote good letters, but he was always 
thinking of the effect they would produce, and if he achieved 
a particularly brilliant epistle, he would make half-a-dozen 
copies and send them to as many lady friends. Not much 
freshness. or sincerity, or spontaneity there ! 

Her distinguished grandson, Charles Francis Adams, who 
arranged and edited her letters says of them, ‘‘ It is the soul 
shining through the words that gives to them their great 
attraction ; the spirit ever equal to the occasion whether 
a great or small one, a spirit inquisitive and earnest in the 
little details of life, as when she was in France and Eng- 
land, playful when she describes daily duties, but rising to 
the call when the roar of cannon is in her ears, or when she 
reproves her husband for not knowing her better than to 
think her a coward, and to fear telling her bad news, or 
when she warns her son that she ‘would rather he had 
found his grave in the ocean, or that any untimely death 
should cross him in his infant years, than see him an im- 
moral, profligate, or graceless child’.”’ 

The tributes of distinguished sons to their mothers would 
make a volume, but none can be.found more beautiful, 
more hearty and sincere than that of Jom Quincy Adams 
to his mother, which he wrote im his diary. ‘‘ Between 
1r and 1 o’clock on the 28th of October, my mother, be- 
loved and lamented more than lafguage can express, 
yielded up her pure and gentle spirit(to its Creator. She 
was born on the 22nd of November, 1744, and had com- 
pleted within less than a month her seventy-fourth year. 
Had she lived to the age of the patriarchs, every day of her 
life would have been filled with clouds of goodness and of 
love. There is not a virtue that can abide in the female 
heart but it was the ornament of hers. She had been fifty- 
four years the delight of my father’s heart, the sweetener 
of all his toils, the comforter of all his sorrows, the sharer 
and heightener of all his joys. It was but the last time 
I saw my father, that he told me with an ejaculation 
of gratitude to the Giver of every ‘good and perfect gift, 
that in all the vicissitudes of his fortunes, through all the 
good report and evil report of the noni all his struggles 
and in all his sorrows, the affectionate participation and 
cheering encouragement of his wife had been his never fail- 
ing resource, without which he was sure he should never 
have lived through them.”’ 

Not one word of comment should follow this eulogy, to 
weaken its effect. 

We must speak in passing of Mrs. Hancock, a superb 
beauty, a successful society woman, and pre-eminent as a 
‘*good provider.’” Her husband fairly killed himself by 
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over-indulgence in good things to eat and drink, bringing 
on terrible attacks of gout by excessive drinking of hot 
punch and by big dinners. 

She said after his death, ‘‘The Governor’s hobby was 
his dinner table, and I suppose it is mine.’’ Such venison 
and mince pies and rare viands as distinguished her reign 
in Hancock House will never be s-en again! The great oc. 
casion of her social career was the impromptu breakfast 
given literally te the French fleet when they were in 
Boston Harbor. Hancock had invited the admiral with thirty 
of his officers. Heaccepted, and had the audacity to ask the 
Governor’s permission to bring all his officers and the mid- 
shipmen, more than three hundred in all! In those days, 
one could not depend upon confectioners and restaurants; 
where for instance could milk be obtained? Boston Common, 
think of it, was then used as a pasture for cows from far and 
near. Mrs. Hancock in her dilemma requested the life- 
guards and servants of her family to take pitchers, bowls, 
mugs, pans, pails, and milk all the cows on the common! 
Any owrer who mae a fuss was to be sent to her for re- 
dress. But every one laughed and applauded her Yankee 
quickness of resource, and the entire affair was a great suc- 
cess. Madame Hancock knew well the arts of the toilette 
and she has left an excellent bit of advice about it. She 
was heard to say she would never forgive a young girl who 
did not dress to please, nor one who seemed pleased with 
her dress. 

I have now mentioned the superior maiden, wife, mother, 
correspondent, society queen, but if you feel the lack of a 
genuine heroine, think of Hannah Dustin. In bed, witha 
week-old baby, she was captured by the Indians, and on the 
march as the child proved troublesome, they banged its 
brains out against a tree. After a tramp of seventy-five 
miles and rowing up stream for ten more, the red fiends 
naturally slept soundly. Mrs. Dustin did not sleep but 
rose in the dead of night, and with one of their hatchets 
killed ten of them, each with a single blow. Talk of Judith, 
or Charlotte Corday, after that exploit. But the most won- 
derful part is to follow. I can imagine a fearless or even a 
timid woman so roused to frenzy and revenge by the brutal 
murder of her child that she might decapitate one or a dozen 
sleeping Indians. I cammof imagine her returning to strip 
off their scalps as a proof of her extraordinary achievement. 
Our sex has not been belied by the stories of shrieks and 
mountings into chairs and sudden hysteric flights on the ap- 
pearance of a mouse, and there are few but would go hungry 
along time before they could have the heart toring the neck 
of achicken. Therefore all honor to Hannah Dustin who 
was as modest as she was brave. It is well that a monu- 
ment on the Merrimac marks the place where the deed was 
done, or it would be regarded as a myth by coming genera- 
tions. It takes a heroine to be economical, and Lady Wash- 
ington set us a noble example of true Republican simplicity 
with constant temptations to be more free with her fortune; 
Mrs. John Adams was a true patriot when she said she 
would endure another three years of separation from the 
man she so loved and honored if he was needed by his coun- 
try; but as I said, if we are looking for a genuine Heroine, 
(spell it with a capital H.) Hannah Dustin easily takes the 
lead. 
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SWEDEN. 


BISHOP CYRUS D. FOSS, LL.D. 


A recent tour through Scandinavia convinced me that the 
three countries included in that general designation, deserve 
more study than most intelligent Americans have bestowed 
upon them, and that for two reasons :— 

First, They furnish many topics of unique and varied 
interest. 

Second, The emigration from them to America is, and is to 
be, so large as to tinge our national life, and to furnish an 
important, perhaps in some States a controlling factor in 
our political and social condition. 

In this series of articles I propose to introduce but lit- 
tle history, and to recite such historic events as it seems in- 
dispensable to state, with the utmost condensation and 
brevity, confining myself chiefly to the facts of to-day. 

Two thousand years before Christ the islands of Denmark 
and the coasts of Sweden were inhabited by a civilized peo- 
ple :—‘‘ prehistoric,’’ such people are wont to be termed, but 
their history is ‘‘ writ large’’ and may be intelligently read 
in the ample halls of the ‘‘ northern museums’’ in Gothen- 
burg, Stockholm, Christiania, Bergen, and Copenhagen. 
There the Flint, Bronze, and Iron Ages silently but most 
fully and impressively tell their wonderful story. 

The earliest antiquities of Scandinavia are of the Flint 
Age and indicate that the peninsula was inhabited by the 
same race which dwelt in Denmark and northern Germany. 
Their rude implements show that they had dwelling places 
and cattle, that they knew something of the arts of fishing 
and hunting, and that they buried their dead in large stone 
tomb chambers. The picturesque myth of the immigration 
of the early Scandinavians from Asia under the leadership 
of Odin, is now believed to be only a myth. The earliest 
inhabitants known to history were a mixture of Germans, 
Finns, and Laps. 

During many centuries of semi-barbarism Sweden slowly 
struggled up towards nationality. 

Its recent history began at the end of the tenth century 
when it came into contact with that of Norway. At that 
period Olaf Skotkonung (‘‘ tributary king’’) took part in the 
battles of Svold against Olaf of Norway. 

After this for some four hundred years Sweden had a sep- 
arate government under varying forms until Margaret, ‘‘ the 
Northern Semiramis,’’ united the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In 1396 the union was confirmed at Calmar by a diet 
of the three nations. In the early part of the sixteenth 
century Sweden withdrew from the union. In 1810, King 
Charles XIII. being old and childless, the estates elected 
Marshal Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s generals, Crown 
Prince. He was adopted by the king and at once turned his 
attention to the organization of the army. Much against 
his will he took command of the combined northern army 
in the decisive struggle with Napoleon. For participation 
in this war, according to previous stipulation, Denmark 
gave up all claim to Norway. This had been promised by 
the powers. The peace of Kiel in 1814 secured it. In the 
same year Bernadotte ascended the throne as Charles XIV. 
John, King of Sweden and Norway. He was the first of the 
present line of monarchs. He was followed by his son Os- 
car I.; and he by his sons, Charles XV. and Oscar II., the 
the latter, the present king. They have all been gifted men 
a highly educated, with considerable taste for science, 
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poetry, and art. The present king and his wife are devout 
Christians. 

Norway and Sweden are on an equal footing, distinct in 
their government and united only in their king. Each has 
its own parliament. The king has a cabinet in each coun- 
try. Questions of interest to either country are decided by 
its own parliament. Questions of common interest come 
before the king and cabinet. Two members of the Norway 
cabinet reside in Stockholm, to be ready to meet with the 
Sweden cabinet whenever necessary. These two are often 
changed sothat many prominent Norwegian statesmen may 
become acquainted with affairs in Sweden. 

The diet meets once in three years, or oftener if necessary, 
and continues in session three or four months. _It was for- 
merly composed of four chambers of the four different estates, 
—nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants or yeomen,—who 
held their meetings in separate halls. About twenty years 
ago modifications were introduced which made the system 
approximate more nearly to that of Great Britian, the four 
chambers being virtually amalgamated into a parliament of 
lords and commons. 

The upper house is composed in great part of military of- 
ficers, inclined to be conservative and particularly opposed 
to the reduction of the army. In the lower house are many 
young men, (some of whom have been to America,) who 
favor advance and change. 

The laws forbid the sons of the king to engage in any 
business, or even to belong tothe army. So the king (who 
receives one million two hundred fifty thousand dollars a 
year) asked for an allowance for his second son. This was 
refused by parliament, and it was proposed that he be al- 
lowed to engage in business. This permission the king had 
not requested; and the engagement of Prince Oscar to the 
oldest daughter of the Prince of Wales has been broken off, 
presumably because the Prince has no profession nor busi- 
ness, and only such uncertain prospects. 

The standing army, consisting of about one hundred thou- 
sand men, has a peculiar organization, being made up prin- 
cipally of cantoned or quartered soldiers, who are main- 
tained at the cost and on the estates of the landed proprie- 
tors, each estate being mulcted according to its value or ex- 
tent, to maintain one or more men, and provide them with 
dwellings, land, and wages. In time of peace they serve the 
proprietors as field laborers, except four weeks in the year 
when they are required for drill. In war they can be sent 
out with the companies in which they are enrolled, and are 
paid by the crown. The rest of the army are volunteers who 
serve for six years ; every Swede between twenty and twenty- 
five being, moreover, bound to serve in the National Guard. 
Since 1861 there have also been companies of volunteer free- 
shooters organized for the general defense of the country, 
under command of officers appointed by the king. 

The state church of Sweden is Lutheran. The law re- 
quires that the king shall profess that faith, and none but 
Lutherans can hold offices of state, or receive employment in 
the public service. The Swedes are naturally a devout, re- 
ligious people. The cold and formal state church does not 
satisfy them. It is for this reason that the Mormons are so 
successful in working on the Scandinavians, and in winning 
them to what they represent as ‘‘the religion of Deseret.”’ 
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Great numbers of the more zealous and evangelical Lutherans 
are gathered in what are known as “‘ mission-houses”’ which 
constitute a sort of organized body of dissenters within the 
national church. Many of them labor earnestly for the con- 
version of the people, and welcome the aid of the ‘‘ Salvation 
Army.’’ The Baptists are strong, particularly in Stockholm 
and farthernorth. They number more than thirty thousand 
communicants and are very zealous and useful. 

The Methodist Episcopal church has something over ten 
thousand members. Its labors have been blessed with nu- 
merous religious revivals, and it finds an open door every- 
where. 

‘‘ Education is universally diffused by the agency of the 
public schools ; and by the habit, in the agricultural and 
peasant classes, of parents employing themselves in teach- 
ing the children in the long winter evenings.’’ There is an 
admirable system of common schools which all children are 
obliged to attend until about fourteen years of age; also 
higher schools with a ten years’ course; commercial and other 
technical schools ; twenty-seven agricultural schools, and 
two very thorough agricultural colleges. The law necessi- 
tates, after the higher schools have been finished, at least 
eight years’ study for a physician. The modern languages 
are much studied, especially English which is now consid- 
ered almost indispensable to a young man preparing for 
business. 

There are two universities in Sweden. The university of 
Upsala was founded in 1476, and afterward richly endowed 
by Gustavus Adolphus. It has about seventeen hundred 
students, over fifty professors, and as many more lecturers 
and tutors. Upsala may be termed the intellectual and his- 
torical center of Sweden. It is a fine old city, whose quiet 
dignity is little disturbed by the rattle of business. An- 


ciently it was a great stronghold of paganism, memorials 


of which abound in the tombs and monuments in the neigh- 
borhood, Here the early apostles of Christianity encount- 
ered most strenuous opposition. Later Upsala was the 
residence of the king, and now it is the head- quarters of the 
archbishop. 

The University of Lund which now has some eight hun- 
dred students was founded about 1666. Lund is a place of 
very ancient origin. Popular tradition states that it was a 
flourishing town before the Christian era. It has passed 
through many vicissitudes, and has little interest except 
what centers in the university. 

Sweden is agriculturally a poor country; erratic rocks, 
chiefly gneiss, are scattered over almost the whole of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. The climate of Sweden is gener- 
ally unfavorable to grains, and the amount raised is fre- 
quently insufficient for the population. Barleycan beraised 
in the extreme northern districts and reaped within two 
months of sowing, the shortness of the summers being com- 
pensated by the extreme length of the days. 

The mineral products are exceedingly rich, and next to 
agriculture, mining constitutes the most important branch 
of national industry. The iron of the Dannemora mines is 
cenverted into the finest steel for the English market. Be- 
side this there are copper mines of great importance, 
and other iron mines in almost every province ; small 
quantities of coal of inferior quality, and various other 
minerals. 

Sweden has only four cities of more than twenty theusand 
inhabitants each. 

Stockholm with two hundred three thousand inhabit- 
ants, the ‘Venice of the North’, built on nine islands and 
two semi-islands, is one of the most beautifully situated and 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world. Surrounded 
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by rocky heights and dense forests, it is extremely pictur. 
esque. Its recent growth has been very marked, owing to 
the strong tendency towards centralization which is pro- 
ducing a great accumulation of the population in cities, 
The charming parks and fine squares of the city are adorned 
with statues of Sweden’s greatest rulers and scientists, such 
as Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII., Linnzeus, and Berzelius, 
Here, as in the other large cities, the people generally live 
in ‘‘flats.’”” Proportionately to the population, the telephone 
is used more in Stockholm, than in any other city in the 
world. 

Gothenburg with a population of eighty thousand, a very 
important commercial city, is the residence of many German 
and Scotch merchants. 

Norrk6ping, the ‘‘Swedish Manchester,’’ has manufac 
turers of woolen and cotton goods and of paper. During 
the Hanseatic period, Malm6 was the chief commercial city 
on the sound, and merchants were attracted thither by the 
great herring fisheries. It still sends out a considerable 
commercial fleet. 

Jénk6ping is famous for its manufacture of matches 
which are sent to all parts of Europe. 

The ‘‘water-ways’’ of Sweden are unique. I refer not 
now to the numerous fiords by which its coast is every 
where deeply indented and which, with their multitudes of 
rocky, pine-clad islands, present scenes of ever-varying de- 
light to the tourist’s eye; but to the lakes, rivers, and ca- 
nals which afford facilities for its inland navigation. One of 
the routes, which only the fleetest traveler should fail to 
take, is that by steamboat across the country from the Baltic 
to the North Sea. Curiously enough, this most substantial 
work was in large part the product of the engineering skill 
of the imaginativeSwedenborg. On one of the finest of June 
days we started on this route from Stockholm, on the pretty 
little steamer Ceres. Four or five hours on the fine lake 
Meelar and as many more amid coast islands brought us 
for one hour out on the open Baltic Sea. Then we entered 
a canal. Then lakes and canals in frequent alternation, 
winding about through verdant fields, forests, and barren 
rocky hills, and past old historic castles, churches, and vil- 
lages, for the most of two days and nights ; if indeed that 
can be called zigh¢ which brings no darkness, but simply a 
dusky sky for three or four hours. The chief of its lakes 
were named Tornea, Roxen, Wener, and Wetter, the last 
two being veritable inland seas. The peculiar interest of 


‘the journey was, however, concentrated in the two great 


systems of canals known respectively as the east and west 
Gotha canals. These were built between 1716 and 1832 at 
an immense expense of labor, but with comparatively little 
expense of money, the work having been done by soldiers. 
The width of the canals is eighty-six feet at the top, and 
forty-six feet at the bottom. They have seventy-four locks 
and raise the boats to a height of three hundred eight feet 
above the level of the sea. The masonry is as solid as can 
be conceived, and looks as though it might stand a thou- 
sand years. One of the longest of the series of locks takes 
the boat past the famous Trolhiatta Falls ; and the passen- 
gers have two hours to visit the Falls, which are exceeding- 
ly picturesque and interesting. The sheer cataracts are not 
so high as many others unknown to fame, the loftiest being 
only forty-two feet; but the vast mass of water, churned into 
the whitest of foam, the furious rapids, the whirlpools, the 
remarkable rock-formations, and the fine rocky and wooded 
banks combine to make Trolhatta a life-long memory. 

Cold climates are most cursed with the vice of intemper- 
ance, and also most blessed with the moral fiber which car- 
ries on reforms. There is much less intemperance in Sweden 
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than formerly. Various blue-ribbon organizations from 
England have won many converts to total abstinence, and 
the legal arm of the temperance reform is not forgotten. 
The leading statute, regulating the retail spirit trade, was 

in 1877, partly in consequence of the success which 
had attended the Gothenburg excise system. Among its 
provisions are these, that food shall always be sold at spirit 
shops; that the authorities of a district may sell licenses to 
the highest bidder or may grant the sole right to a company 
which shall pay the whole of its surplus profits to the munic- 
ipality; or they may by a majority refuse to sell any licenses 
at all;a license in a town, if granted at all, costs from three 
hundred to four hundred eighty crowns; and in country 
places about one half as much. In 1877 the municipality of 


Stockholm granted, the sole right to retail spirits, to a com- 
pany similar to that at Gothenburg, and the result was a 
decided decrease in drunkenness and crime. 

Wages in Sweden are exceedingly low, a laboring man 
gets only fifty cents a day in the harvest field, and the:sum- 
mer is veryshort. House-maids get just about as much fora 
year’s wages as they would for a month in America. There 
is a great deal of poverty, and in the long, dark winters, not | 
a little suffering. America is looked to as the ‘‘ Land of 
Promise.’’ Multitudes of the people have friends already 
there. Among Scandinavians the domestic ties are strong 


.and tender; and numerous remittances come back from 


children in the New World to cheer the ‘‘old folks ’’ left be- 
hind, or to bring out the younger brothers and sisters. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


HOW TO BEAR YOUR BROTHER’S BURDENS. 

We have thus far considered in these papers, what are 
called personal duties. By this phrase, which is an unfor- 
tunate one, is meant the treatment or education which the 
man gives to himself,—to his own body, mind, or soul. Such 
duties are, in fact, possible to a certain extent, in a desert 
island. 

But all this is by way of preparation only. We train the 
body or we train the mind, simply that, when the time 
comes, we may use them with most profit. In what have 
been called ‘‘ spiritual exercises’’ the man trains his soul, 
that he may have more life, he does so that he may live to 
more purpose. 

Now, whatever may be said or believed in other systems, 
in the Christian system this enlargement of the life and 
power of body, mind, and soul, is sought and gained that 
the man may be of use to mankind. 

As Paul puts it, there is one body, of which each of us is 
amember and no one member can improve himself unless 
he have in mind the improvement of the whole. 

Fichte says the same, in a remark which is the central 
expression of all modern social life, ‘‘ The human race is the 
individual, of which each man and woman is a separate 
organ.’’ 

This means that man is a gregarious animal. And just 
as a bee would die, who should separate himself from the 
swarm and set up housekeeping for himself, the man really 
dies who separates himself from the great company of man- 
kind. 

TOGETHER is the central word. 

And when the Saviour and his apostles give such promi- 
nence as they do give to ‘‘LovE’’ in the Christian state- 
ments, it is because ‘‘together’’ expresses the central idea, 
and no man can develop himself or fulfil the duties for 
which he is placed in the world, excepting as a member of 
the partnership. 

This is what Paul means when he says that every man is 
to bear his brother’s burdens. 

And, on the other hand, it is at this point that those ro- 
mances break down, or the rules of those religious com- 
munities, which imagine lonely Christians. Robinson 
Crusoe is really an impossibility. That is, the conception 
of a man steadily improving in his spiritual life, and grow- 
ing better and stronger, because ke is wholly alone, and 
parted from other men for twenty years, is a false concep- 
tion. So of religious orders which bind themselves to si- 


lence. You do not let the man in the next room speak to 
you, lest he should interrupt your thought of God. But the 
precise thing for which God puts you and him into the 
world, is that you and he shall speak to each other. You 
are not to improve your life alone, and he, his alone. You 
are to bear each other’s burdens. You are to live in a com- 
mon life. 

One cell in an oak leaf may as well expect to live suc- 
cessfully without organic union with the other cells, as one 
man in society to live so, without organic union with other 
men. 

I. It is best, however, to begin with acknowledging, that 

philanthropy, or what is now called ‘‘altruism,’’ because 
every generation likes its own word, often makes itself very 
ridiculous. In a comedy, now forgotten, the hero, Paul 
Pry, whose name is perhaps still remembered, after interfer- 
ing absurdly in other people’s affairs, winds up the inevi- 
table wretched failure of his operations, by saying ‘‘I never 
will do another good-natured thing, as long as I live.’’ 
Mr. Thoreau, by way of satirizing the Christian ministry, 
says that if he saw any one coming in at the door of his cabin 
to do him good, he would jump out at the window. Indeed, 
whenever you see people who make a mere trade of philan- 
thropy, and there are such people in the world, you under- 
stand Mr. Thoreau’s feeling and sympathize with him. I 
was among the people who formed the first Emigrant Aid 
Company to assist in settling Kansas, in 1854, when ‘‘Squat- 
ter Sovereignty’’ was to determine whether it should be a 
free state or a slave state. There was something, at once 
exasperating and amusing in the storm of applications 
which we received from sedentary tramps, as I call them, 
who wanted, not indeed to go to Kansas, but to be clerks in 
the office at home which was to send out the emigrants. In 
various other public enterprises with which I have been 
concerned, the same nuisance has regularly appeared, at the 
outset. 
. There is a certain class of men, best denominated as 
‘‘ shiftless,’’ who having had no success in taking care of 
themselves, or of their own families, offer themselves to be 
servants of the public, and especially for that service, which 
is the most delicate and difficult of all, the care of the poor. 
Such people and the failures which follow, almost of neces- 
sity, when they are intrusted with that care, have done 
much to make philanthropy ridiculous. 

There is also a temptation, subtle and dangerous, press- 
ing on the really benevolent man or woman who is not 
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shiftless ; who on the other hand succeeds in some bit of 
public-spirited work, Such a man hates to see anything 
ail. Perhaps he does see that some matter of public inter- 
est is going to the dogs for want of sensible oversight. 
Precisely because he has succeeded once, he thinks he shall 
succeed again; and so he is tempted to undertake the sec- 
ond; and then the third, and then the fourth public enter- 
prise which offer themselves for volunteers, perhaps even to 
the detriment of the first, where he began. The fault here 
is not wholly his own. It is largely the fault of people who 
ought to have stepped into those places, but who have stood 
back for him and others like him to overload themselves. 

People who have read Dickens will remember Mrs. Jellyby 
and her preposterous missions at Borrioboola Gha. There is 
hardly any exaggeration in this sketch. There are just 
such people in the world, and they are not all, by any means, 
self-seeking people. They are adventurous people. They 
dislike the hum-drum of every day life, and they like such 
excitement as corresponding with the Secretary of State 
and receiving letters from Africa and entertaining native 
chiefs at tea. So they have fallen into the line of philan- 
thropy which furnishes these excitements, just as other 
people, in the same necessity, fall into novel reading or card 
playing or traveling or visiting. All such people unfortu- 
nately make benevolence ridiculous and give it a bad name. 

In making our plans we must try to avoid their mistake. 
This we shall do by finding out, if we can, each one of us, 
what is the‘ duty next his hand.”’ 

ll, Something has already been said on the principles 
here involved, in an earlier paper of this series, on the se- 
lection of one’s calling. Those principles apply as well, 
when a man is looking to see where he can best be of use to 
others in the world. First and absolutely he is not to try 
to do everything. He is to do that which he can do best, if 
no one else is doing it, and, as between two enterprises of 
equal necessity, he may choose that which is more agreeable 
tohim. But he is not to take into consideration his likes 
and his dislikes, unless the necessity is equal in the two 
cases before him. Generally speaking, however, a necessity 
at his side is more pressing than a necessity at a distance. 
That is the meaning of the proverb, which is true more 
often than most proverbs, that ‘‘ Charity begins at home.”’ 

Ill. To begin with, then, let it never be forgotten that the 
family in which it has pleased God to place you, is the place 
of activity for which hetrained you. It is that for which you 
are most fit, and where you work in every way at the best 
advantage. Many a girl has thought it her duty to go and 
teach music badly in a ladies’ seminary, seven hundred 
miles away, so that she might send home fifty dollars a year 
for the education of one of her brothers, who would have 
served mankind much better, had she stayed at home and 
helped her mother train the other children in the decencies 
of life and its larger duties, while she had left the brother to 
earn his own schooling. And, in general, in all this ‘‘look- 
ing for a mission,’’ of which one hears a good deal, the 
foundation question is, ‘‘ What is needed at home and what 
can I do where I am?’’ A man of much experience once 
said to me that he had to consider, not simply whether he 
were to accept a new part, but whether his old part were 
done with him. Now, one is never done with his part in the 
family. Even if he travel far, there is always an electric 
cord connecting him with pleasures or with duties there. 
Here is the reason why, when married life begins, woman 
and man both find that there is an end to that old anxious 
question, ‘‘ Where is the duty next my hand?’ That duty 
is now at home. And when the first child is born, and still 
more, when the second and the third come, all the old tan- 


gles about conflicting duties come of themselves to an end. 
Room enough for, unselfishness now. Field now for the 
steady growth of love! For God himself has shown where 
itis, and where your work for your kind is to center. 

IV. It is to center there, but it is not to be confined there. 
Charity or love begins at home, but it does not end at home. 
The great text, ‘‘One is your Father, and ye are all brethren’, 
means what it says. And the simple fact that the analogies 
of home life are taken, even to give us the forms of language, 
by which we shall speak of the larger life, and its pleasures 
and duties, is enough to show us what those pleasures and 
duties are, and in what spirit they are to be carried through. 
Indeed, if one asks what the Christian ‘‘ Way of life’’ was, 
or what it did, when it had no name but ‘‘ THE Way’’ when 
it started to conquer, his answer will be found in the suc- 
cess in which it follows out these analogies. Paul, at Rome, 
so deals with the soldier wlio holds him prisoner, that the 
soldier comes to conceive of this larger life of Paul’s, enters 
into it himself, and is ready, on his part, to call others into 
the same brotherhood. Our first question recurs then, 
where and how shall a man’s brotherly affection pass beyond 
his own household into the world of those brothers who are 
‘fof the same blood with him?’’ How is he to bear their 
burdens, and at the same time, be loyal in his own work for 
himself and for his family? How shall he avoid that Mrs. 
Jellyby folly of sending a pin-cushion to Timbuctoo, and 
a book on the Logos of St. John to the Port Royal negroes? 
Clearly there is alimit somewhere. How is that limit to be 
found ? 

Here is where, I think, such satires as this of Dickens’s 
have been of use to us all. Itis a great deal better to do 
one thing well, than to half do two, and it is a very great 
deal better to do one thing well than to doa fiftieth part of 
each of fifty. Leta man remember then, that what he does, 
in public spirit, is to be done from principle and not from 
impulse. He does it because he ought, and not because a 
pathetic appeal has been made to him, and he finds the tears 
starting from his eyes. Let him make up his mind, in ad- 
vance, how much money, how much time, how much 
thought, how much care he ought to give to bearing his 
brother’s burdens. Let him determine how he can concen- 
trate this work, soas to save wear and tear, save steps, save 
time, andsavemoney. ‘That is a charming social condition 
in which people live so simply that one is interested of 
course in his neighbor’s affairs, and can kindly help them 
without affectation. Thus, when I liveinthecountry, I can 
lend my books and newspapers to the neighbor’s boys, or 
the neighbor’s girls may come in and practice on my piano. 
I can watch with my neighbor if he is sick, and so in a 
thousand offices we can help each other. Indeed, what we 
call in towns, by the grand name of the ‘‘ Organization of 
Charity,’’ is simply an effort to bring about, under the 
agency of what we call the ‘‘ friendly visitor,’’ the same cor- 
dial, helpful, mutual intimacy, which exists without man- 
agement in the ease of simple society. 

Precisely as an intelligent director says to a pupil, ‘‘ Read 
what seriously interests you,’’—a wise adviser would say, 
‘** Choose what interests you,”’ to a person seeking the place 
where God needs his work, ‘‘ Something interests jyou. If 
you have a passion for dogs and cats and horses, find some 
way to be of use to dogs and cats and horses. Are you fond 
of children? ‘Go to the children’s ward of the hospital and 
see what they want. Are you vitally and really interested 
in politics? See that we havea decent city government and 
that the public is brought to a proper understanding of its 
duties.”” I remember a lady, one of the saints, indeed, who, 
as she sat at her window, saw a peor laborer fall from the 
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top of a high building to the foundation. She sawthe crowd 
which rallied round his dead body! It is no wonder that 
from that moment she cared personally for his widow and 
his children, and left the friendly charge of them as a legacy 
to her children. Such trace of what one is tempted to call 
“the feudal system,’’ in our dealings with those whom we 
can help, makes the work easier and more cheerful. 

V. But it will not do to rely here simply on the ‘‘ gospel 
of the attractions.'’’ Weshall do best what we are most fit 
for. But we have many other things to do, which we do 
not want to do. ‘‘Do the thing you are afraid to do,”’ is 
one of Mr. Carlyle’s rules, borrowed, I suppose, from 
Goethe. Once done, you will find that you do not fear it so 
much again. Man or woman, who thus selects lines of life, 
finds out indeed, sooner or later, that he has done a thou- 
sand things more than he purposed. He planted, and God 
gave the increase. He lighted a lantern because he hoped 
that so his son’s skiff would clear the rocks: but the same 
beacon answered as a warning for the great East Indiaman, 
and the hard tossed frigate. The little experiment in the 
way of benevolence, if it succeed, will be an encourage- 
ment right and left, and as the Saviour’s parable says, from 
that seed, others shall gather a hundred fold. 

The truth is, that, in this business of bearing one an- 
other’s burdens, the personal element must come in some- 
where. That personal charm or power, by which one man 
controls and blesses another man, is the evidence that we 
are living in a common life. In other words, we are all 
children of one God. The moment a true man really opens 
his heart tome, I accept what he shows me of himself as al- 
most a revelation of my own nature, and my own possibili- 
ties. He does reveal to me something of God’s nature which 
he inherits, and that nature I can share with him. It does 
not do, then, for me to leaveall my work of charity or public 
spirit to this or that well-knit organization, however wise 
may be its plans. The world wants net mine, but me, and 
besides directing soldiers how to fight, I must throw myself 
somewhere into the battle. An old minister, still well re- 
membered, who had many young students, used to say to 
them, ‘‘I will never ask you to do anything which I would 
not do myself; but I had better tell you, by way of warning, 
as we begin, that I have had to black John Jones’ boots, and 
to put up the widow Flaherty’s stove.’’ Personal presence 
moves the world, and only personal contact carries with it 
the promised gift of the majestic triumph of the Holy Spirit. 

VI. It seems necessary to say all this, even in some de- 
tail, in our time, which relies so largely in its arts on the 
“Division of Labor.’’ Because I employ one man to make 
the head of a pin, and another to polish it, it does not fol- 
low that I can appoint yet another to ‘‘do my charities”’ 
while I sit at home by the fire and read Thackeray. I have 
my own personal part, and that part I must bear. 

VII. There remain the duties to the public, in which one 
engages as a member of an association, and those which the 
largest association of all, the state, carries forward. A very 
happy tendency of our century unites us in special societies 
for the removal of wrong, which borrow their impulse from 
the great central society, which we call the ‘‘Church of 
Christ.” The state, once existing only to repel the invasion 

of enemies, gradually assumes in our times, as the Kingdom 
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of God comes in, the duties of benevolence, and proves to 
be best equipped for many of them, for it can be, indeed, - 
imperious in its demands for the means required. So wide 

are the charities of the state now, and, on the whole, so well 

administered, that we find men who will join in no others. 

‘*T pay my taxes,’’ such men say, ‘‘and you must expect no 
more of me.’’ But we do expect more. 

We expect that the same skill and diligence which build 
up a man’s inventions or business, which he shows in the 
books he writes, the speeches he makes, in the cure of his 
patients or in the care of his farm, shall be shown some- 
where and somehow in the care of deaf or dumb or blind or 
hungry or naked, of the prisoner or of the stranger. We 
remind him that all these are gifts entrusted to him as a 
trustee, which no assessor can value, and on which the state 
collects no tax, but which, all the same, he holds in trust 
for the common good. Where he will use them he may de- 
cide. That he must use them God has decided. 

The same rule applies here as in the personal kindness 
which one renders to his neighbors in need. Better do one’ 
duty thoroughly than risk failing in twenty. ‘‘Go not 
from house to house,’’ the Saviour said. The warning goes 
far enough to check me, when I run from a meeting of the 
‘prevention of cruelty to children” to a meeting “for the 
conversion of Africans,’’ and thence to the ‘‘society for pro- 
moting theological education,’’ which I am obliged to leave 
before the meeting ends, that I may be in time at ‘“‘the 
prisoner’s aid.’’ What we try todo, let that be well done. 
But, in this danger, there is no excuse for failing to work 
some where. ; 

VIII. The point, most in danger of being forgotten, in 
our American life, is the personal presence, personal help, 
and personal sympathy of the private woman and the pri- 
vate man, in the institutions founded by the state. The dan- 
ger is that these shall be left to a dead routine. ‘‘I was in 
prison, and ye visited me,’’ said the Saviour. It would have 
been a poor reply, as he used those gracious words in that 
central parable, had one of the hearers explained to him 
that the regulations of the prison commissioners are severe, 
that only on certain hours are the visitors admitted, and 
that it was very inconvenient to obey him. The genius of 
the Christian life is sympathy and mutual help, and the 
school which is left to be carried on by the public machinery, 
without the presence, on occasions, of fathers and mothers 
will be a bad school. The Sunday-school, which seeks to 
run by machinery, will not fulfil its office. The alms 
house which is not lighted up by the visits of the flower- 
mission, of the young people of the neighborhood, and this or 
that friendly surprise occasionally waking up its torpor, will 
one day develop some wretched misery. It is not good for 
man to be alone; and it is no more good for an ‘‘institution’’ 
than a man. 

Indeed, the best result which the science of ‘‘organized 
charity’’ achieves is the recognition on both sides, by the 
public officers and by the private student, of one principle. 
The public is to provide liberally the means for the conduct 
of its great charities. But, for the superintendence, it has 
a right to rely on the generous unpaid assistance, of persons 
who give their time and their service from their love of the 
cause in which they are engaged. 
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The Assembly season for 1886 is over. From the begin- 
ning in March at De Funiak Springs, Florida, to the closing 
day at Chautauqua, on August 30, it has been a period of 
marked interest, growth, and success. Assemblies have 
held sessions of from one day to two months in length. At 
twenty-five of these, Recognition Day Services of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle were held. At 
least four assemblies have held their first sessions this 
season ; and one, at Glen Park, El Paso Co., Colorado, has 
completed its organization and arranged meetings on the 
Chautauqua plan for 1887. 

Chautauqua does not begin its session as early as some 
others of the group, but as the oldest, the longest, and in every 
respect the typical Assembly we place it first in our notes 
of the work of 1886. The season at Chautauqua began July 
I, under most auspicious circumstances. The Grounds had 
never seemed quite so fair. A new dock, commodious and 
beautiful, new quarters for the Schools, improved cottages, 
beautiful lawns, streets in almost perfect order, gave evi- 
dence of the increased prosperity of the institution. Large 
numbers of people were already settled for the season. It 
was evident from the beginning that the two-months’ session 
would be a success. The Church Congress inaugurated the 
summer’s work. A leading feature of the work was a series 
of conferences in the interests of the church, conducted by 
Chancellor Vincent. These meetings were largely attended 
and elicited much spirited discussion. Lectures by promi- 


nent preachers of all denominations were provided. Among 


the lecturers were Dr. John Hall, Dr. E, G. Taylor, Dr. J. 
B. Wentworth, Dr. Geo. P. Hays, and Sam Jones. 

July to the Teachers’ Retreat and the Schools of Lan- 
guage were opened. The instructors in the Retreat were, 
Prot. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts, Prof. G. A. Martin, Prof. Arthur 
Boyden, Profs. C.T.McClintock, Edwards, Gormon, and Hall. 
The attendance was in advance of that of any previous year, 
one hundred twenty-eight students being enrolled. ‘“Twenty- 
five states and a Chinaman”’ was the representation report- 
ed. The large attendance, encouraging as it was, was not the 
most striking feature of the Retreat. The scholarly character 
of the work was of far greater value. Not only the writ- 
ten reports, but students and professors universally testified, 
‘“We have never worked so hard, never enjoyed our work so 
much.’’ The most important act of the Retreat was the in- 
auguration of the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union 
as a department of the Chautauqua University... The 
Reading Union is an extension of the Retreat into the 
home circle for professional reading and study during the 
entire year. It is the scheme of the C. L. S. C. adapted to 
the day-school teacher, and applied to his work. Its course 
extends over three years. The C. T. R. U. promises to be 
one of the most flourishing departments of Chautauqua work. 

In the Schools of Language, German, French, Italian, En- 
glish, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Aramaic, and Arabic 
were taught. An unusually scholarly and harmonious atmos- 
phere pervaded the Schools during the entire session. A 
new building, large, amply lighted and ventilated, and pro- 
vided with the necessary apparatus, was furnished for the 
Schools and contributed much to the success of the work. 
The library was enlarged by a set of the ‘“‘Encyclopzdia 
Britannica’ and about three hundred fifty miscellaneous 
volumes. The roll showed one hundred ninety - four 
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students, sixty-six more than ever in the schools before. 
The faculty, under Chancellor J. H. Vincent, remained fer 
the most part as in previous years. The new members were 
Prof. Garlanda, Italian ; Profs. Stuart, Robinson, Scott, and 
Miss Emerson, Latin ; Profs. Olson and Castle, Greek ; Prof. 
Edgren, Samuskrit; Profs. Schodde, Beecher, McClenahan, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic ; Prof. W. R. Harper, of Yale 
College, has been elected principal of the Schools of Lan- 
guage and will assume the position at once. The session of 
1887 will offer many advantages to students, before impossi- 
ble. About thirty leading instructors in language will be 
present as lecturers and teachers. 

The lecture course ofJuly, following the Church Congress, 
was arranged especially for the advantage of the members of 
the Retreat and Schools, and included several series of 
scholarly lectures. Among them were Prof. C. T. Winches- 
ter’s ten lectures on English Literatuye, Prof. Lewis Stew- 
art’s six lectures on Roman Literature, Prof. Hjalmer A. 
Edgren’s four lectures on the ‘‘ Origin of English Speech,” 
and Prof. Edward Olson’s lectures on Greece. Among the 
popular lecturers of July were Dr. W. H. Milburn, Dr. W. 
E. Parks, Mr. C. E. Bolton, Dr. F. C. Iglehart, Dr. Herritt 
Hulburd, and Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. The Assembly 
with the various departments of Bible work began on August 
4. The season had reached its height by Opening Day. 
The well-known corps of Assembly workers was present. 
Cottages and tents were full. No more propitious circum- 
stances could have attended the beginning of an undertak- 
ing than those of the opening of the Thirteenth Assembly. 

The class-room work of the session was supplemented by 
lectures on Biblical subjects, a provision of great value to 
students of the Bible. Dr. Willis J. Beecher gave four lec- 
tures on historical subjects, Dr. G. H. Schodde, three criti- 
cal studies, and Dr. Harper, a series of Bible studies. An 
excellent feature of the lecture program was the attention 
given to questions of the day. Prof. W. G. Sumner, of 
Yale College talked on the Social Revolution and the In- 
dustrial War, Dr. S. G. Smith, of St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
Men and Money, Miss Frances E. Willard on the Temper- 
ance Question, Dr. Hartzell on the Storm Centers of the 
South.* 

The appearance of several well-known literary men 
gave a new tone to the exercises. While the lecturer 
and sermonizer and specialist have always contributed to 
the platform, purely literary men never until this year, 
appeared. The reason is very obvious. Authors are not 
usually readers or lecturers. General Lew Wallace read the 
‘*Chariot Race’’ scene from ‘‘Ben-Hur.’’ Will Carleton 
gave two readings of selections from his poems. George 
W. Cable read an unpublished romance, ‘‘The Story of 
Grandpoint,’’ on one occasion, and again several selections 
from printed works. Edward Everett Hale lectured twice 
and helped in the special work of the Look-up-Legion. 
Various phases of philosophical thought were discussed 
by Prof. Bowne, who delivered a series of eight lectures, 
and by Drs. Gifford and Duryea. Col. Russell H. Conwell, 
Jahu De Witt Miller, and many others delivered popular 
lectures. Ina ‘“‘lighter vein’’ were frequent readings, con- 
certs, and stereopticon exhibitions. 

*The above lectures were published in the Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 


complete sets of which may be obtained at the office of Taz CHAUTAUQUAN, 
Meadville, Pa., for $1.00 per set. 
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The Assembly closed on August 23. But fewof the great 
crowd left, however, for an After Week with a brilliant and 
varied program was provided. Until the 3oth of August 
the interest wassustained. Thesuccess of the season proved 
conclusively that the public desire a two-months’ session 
at Chautauqua and will support it. 

The portion of the summer’s work of particular interest to 
the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is the proceedings of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Through July fre- 
quent Round Tables and Sabbath Vesper Services were held. 
At the opening of the Assembly the C. L. S. C. office threw 
open its doors, and class head-quarters were established. 
The class of ’90 immediately became popular. Large num- 
bers joined. Its class meetings were enthusiastically at- 
tended and large plans were made ; it was arranged to build 
class head-quarters and a considerable sum of money was 
subscribed. 

TheC. L. S.C. rapidly rose to a position of great eminence 
on the Grounds. The interest steadily increased until the 
climax was reached on Recognition Day. It had been evi- 
dent from the first that the Class of ’86 would graduate a 
very large number at Chautauqua. By August 18, the num- 
ber had increased to six hundred seventy-eight present to 
take their diplomas. The rumor that nearly seven hundred 
of the Class of ’86 were to be in the procession, and many 
others had already received their diplomas from the score 
and more of assemblies recently held, aroused public inter- 
est and enthusiasm in the occasion. By the dawn of Recog- 
nition Day every one was glad to lay aside duties and 
pleasures and lend a hand to, or become a spectator of the 
Graduation Exercises. The day itselfseemed made express- 
ly for the Class of ’86 and the thousands of friends who had 
come to greet them. 

Under the efficient Marshal of the Day, W. A. Duncan, 


everything began, continued, and ended, after the fashion 
of Chautauqua, with the promptness and precision of clock- 
work. At nine o’clock to the minute, ‘‘ The Guard of the 


Gate’’ and ‘‘Guard of the Grove’’ formed in line. The 
“Keys,’’ according to ancient usage, were delivered to the 
Messenger, and then the stately first division moved to the 
Hall of Philosophy where they took the positions and as- 
sumed the duties indicated by the honored names they bear. 
Meanwhile the second division was forming at the Temple, 
and thither the people flocked in great numbers to witness 
what was one of the most beautiful and attractive features 
of the day, the flower girls, who were being ranged in 
marching order. Fancy, you who did not see the sight, 
eighty-six (in honor of the class) sweet little misses, from 
four to ten years old, dressed in purest white, each wearing 
acoronal of leaves and carrying a basket almost as big as 
herself, full of brightest, freshest flowers, and a beaming, 
happy face that seemed to compete with the sunbeams that 
poured down uponthem. That is the picture, and it was the 
cynosure of all eyes wherever the procession moved. 
Headed by the band, the second division, consisting of the 
flower girls and the ‘‘ Society of the Hall in the Grove,”’ 
proceeded to Lake avenue, and through Lake avenue to 
Chancellor Vincent’s cottage. Here was the third division, 
consisting of the officers and counselors of the C. L. S. C., 
the banner-bearers, the Guild of the Seven Seals, League of 
the Round Table, and Order of the White Seal. Division 
third preceded division second, both formed one march- 
ing column, and led by the band, marched up to the 
Hall of Philosophy, and here was a scene to “‘ stir a fever in 
the blood of age.’’ There was the distinguished and be- 
loved Chancellor with his able and distinguished counselors, 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Dr. J. H. Carlisle, walking 


side by side, and there was the ‘‘ blood of age”? itself, but 
full of the ardor of youth, whose position in the line told of 
seals won and diplomas earned by persevering study. There 
were old and young, father and mother leading at their 
side little children, young men and young women, who, 
having enjoyed the facilities of college and university, find 
in this college for the masses, helps and advantages which 
they greatly need and prize. 

But while these were marching to the Hall of Philosophy, 
the Class of ’86, the heroes and heroines of the day, gathered 
at the arch of the Golden Gate. They stood incolumns twen- 
ty abreast. At last the moment came, and Messenger Hurl- 
but made his announcement ; the gate swung open and four 
abreast the Class of ’86 entered the grove which by faith and 
resolve they beheld in the distance four years ago. They 
filed in, and when the last of the Class of ’86 had entered 
not a space was left. Then followed the ‘‘Recognition,’’ 
and words never fell from Chancellor Vincent’s lips more 
impressively than when he uttered those few but significant 
sentences to the earnest company before him. They were 
recognized by every heart. 

In the mean time ‘‘ the Chautauqua procession,’ which 
had formed at 10:30 at the Hotel arrived at the Hall of Phi- 
losophy and stood in open order, while the great procession 
of graduates of the C. L. S. C., of all years and names, of 
all orders and seals, moved out through the passage thus 
made and proceeded towards the Amphitheater. 

By the time the class marched into the Amphitheater, 
the Chautauqua choir had taken possession of the choir gal- 
lery. The majestic organ pealed out a magnificent volun- 
tary of greeting. Steadily, two by two, the ’86’s marched 
in and filed into the seats indicated by the marshals. Red 
badge followed red badge until it seemed to the spectators 
that there was absolutely noend tothe Progressives. Not 
until the pit was filled did the ribbon change, and the post- 
graduates and under-graduatesenter. Afterall were seated, 
—the Guild of the Seven Seals, the League of the Round 
Table, the Order of the White Seal, the Society of the Hall 
in the Grove, and members of the Classes of ’87, ’88, ’89, and 
’90, the order was given to let in the people. 

At the opening of the service, Chancellor Vincent read 
the following telegram from President Lewis Miller : 

Akron. O., August 18, 1886.—To Chancellor J. H. Vin- 
cent: Circumstances changed all plans and made it impos- 
sible to be with you. Howit would delight a dusty gleaner 
to look in the faces of thousands of Chautauquans gathered 
thisday. You have his greeting and hearty congratulations. 

LEwIs MILLER. 

The following telegram was sent to Mr. Miller: 

CHAUTAUQUA, August 18, 1886.—Lewis Miller, Akron, .O. 
We deeply regret your absence to-day. We send you salu- 
tations. Wethank you for Chautauqua. We wish you long 
life, and to-day give you the Chautauqua salute. [Signed], 
CL. S. C., per J. H. VINCENT. 

After the Recognition Services had been read Counselor 
Carlisle was announced and delivered the following oration : 

COMMENCEMENT ORATION. 


DELIVERED ON RECOGNITION DAY, AUGUST 18, 
COUNSELOR J. H. CARLISLE, LL.D. 

James Hamilton says, ‘‘Happy is the man who has a 
magnum opus, a great work, on hand! Be it an excursion, 
poem, or a Southey’s ‘‘ Portugal,’”’ or a Neander’s ‘‘ Church 
History,’’ to the fond projector, there is no lack of congenial 
occupation, and provided he never completes it, there will 
be no break in the blissful illusion.’’ It would be easy to 
fill up an hour with quotations from the builders of great 
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works in literature, in proof of this remark. We propose to 
give a few of such as are in easy reach. Bishop Horne’s 
simple and noble words, on finishing his ‘‘Commentary on 
the Psalms,” 1776, may begin the list. ‘‘And now, could the 
author flatter himself that any one would take half the 
pleasure in reading the following exposition, which he has 
taken in writing it, he would not fear the loss of his labor. 
The employment detached him from the bustle and hurry of 
life, the din of politics, and the noise of folly. Vanity and 
vexation flew away for a season, care and disquietude came 
not near his dwelling. He arose fresh as the morning to his 
task, the silence of the night invited him to pursue it, and 
he can truly say, that food and rest were not preferred be- 
fore it. Every Psalm improved infinitely upon his acquaint- 
ance with it, and no one gave him any uneasiness, but the 
last, for then he grieved that his work was done. Happier 
hours than those which have been spent on these medita- 
tions upon the songs of Zion, he never expects to see in this 
world. Very pleasantly did they pass, and moved swiftly 
along, for when thus engaged he counted no time. They are 
gone, but left a relish and fragrance upon the mind, and the 
remembrance of them is sweet.’’ 

In the’ summer of 1785, Wm. Cowper finished his 
great work ‘‘The Task.’’ A few weeks of idleness, 
brought on that terrible depression of spirits which dark- 
ened so much of his sad life. One day when suffering 
he took tp Homer’s ‘‘Iliad’’ and translated into Eng- 
lish poetry, the first twelve lines. The next day, he resorted 
to the same expedient to drive away his gloom. He soon 
became interested, and determined to translate the forty 
thousand verses of the ‘‘Iliad’’ and ‘‘Odyssey,’’ knowing that 
this would give him employment foralongtime. Five years 
later, he writes to a friend, that Homer will not let him an- 
swer letters, or do anything else; that if his friend, Mrs. 
Unwin, did not call him from his work, he would forget to 
eat, or drink, or to retire to rest. 

And there is that memorable passage from Gibbon, which 
those who have oftenest read, will be most willing to hear 
again. Speaking of the conclusion of his great historical 
work, he says, ‘‘ It was on the day, or rather the night, of 
the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours of 11 and 12, that 
I wrote the last line of the last page, in a summer-house, in 
my garden. After laying down my pen, I took several turns 
in a covered walk of acaciatrees, which commanded a pros- 
pect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. The air 
was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. 
I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy, on the recovery 
of my freedom, and perhaps, the establishment of my fame. 
But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
was spread over my mind by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that whatsoever might be the future date of my history, the 
life of the historian, must be short and pecarious.”’ 

And in connection with these, let us read the words of 
Dr. Allibone, of Philadelphia, on closing his great work, 
“A Critical History of English Literature and British and 
American Authors from the Earliest Accounts tothe Middle 
of the Nineteenth Century.’’ ‘‘On Tuesday last, May 29, 
1866, at 3.29 p. m., I wrote the last line of the last page of 
the dictionary projected by me in 1850, and which I com- 
menced preparing for the press in 1853. In humble imitation 
of my illustrious predecessor, I then took several turns in the 
garden and axound Rittenhouse Square. I had no lake; 
there Gibbon had me. But my satisfaction was reflected 


in the countenance of my invaluable amanuensis, an excel- 
lent wife, and there I had Gibbon.’’ When we remember 
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that this excellent wife copied for him about twenty thoy. 
sand pages of foolscap, all will endorse the taste which gave 
her a place in this delightful little picture. 

As we began with James Hamilton let us close these 
quotations with a characteristic passage in which he speaks 
of the troubles of the man who can not find time for his 
great work. ‘‘Sidney Smith beguiled his lazy horse into a 
quicker pace, by fastening a bundle of oats to a pole a little 
in advance of the creature’s nose. And, through many a 
dreary day of calls and committees, and dry-as-dust docu- 
ments have I been carried, by the hope that if I could only 
get through them, I might lawfully commence the magnum 
opus on ‘‘Christian Ethics,’’ or ‘‘the Life of Erasmus.’’ But 
now, the corn and the beans are rattled in vain, and there is 
no make believe in the wisp of clover. Reports, circulars, 
business letters, forty or fifty a week, I write resignedly, 
and in the usual dull, decent fashion, in which such things 
should be done, and so shall continue, till this hand forgets 
its cunning.”’ 

It has been said that it is very easy to find a man who has 
never written a book, but very hard to find a man who has 
written only one book. Perhaps the reason for this is now 
easily found. When a writer has found by experience the 
happiness of a ‘‘ great work,’’ he wishes to renew it, and 
thus the second book follows without any reference to the 
financial or literary success of the first. 

There are great works of all sizes. When a boy begins to 
make a trap, a girl to dress her doll, a young lady to prepare 
a party dress, a statesman to change or to perpetuate the 
institutions of his country, each of these has for the time a 
great work. The man or woman may be called happy, who 
has a fixed, accepted appointment which calls forth regular 
efforts. 

Thanks to the founders of the Chautauqua course of read- 
ing, who have furnished a ‘‘great work’’ to thousands of our 
people. Let us see some of the advantages which this fixed 
course of reading has conferred. It has helped very many 
to redeem small portions of time which otherwise would 
have gone to waste. Some savings banks refuse to receive 
fractionsofa dollar. But, with a book at hand, the smallest 
fractions of an hour may be turned to good account. Time 
is the stuff that life is made of, and to redeem our time, is 
to lengthen and improve our lives. This course has helped 
many readers to lead an intellectual life. 

Philip Hamerton says, ‘‘ The essence of an intellectual 
life does not reside in extent of science or in perfection of ex- 
pression, but in a constant preference for higher thoughts 
over lower thoughts, and this preference may be the habit of 
a mind which has not any considerable amount of informa- 
tion. It is the continual exercise of a purely noble choice, 
between that which is perfectly just, and that which fallsa 
little short of justice.”’ 

This intellectual life must therefore consist in taking wise, 
calm, thoughtful views of human nature, of your friends 
and your enemies, of your successes and your failures. It 
consists in not being led away by passionate first thoughts. 
It consists in having some personal ownership over your 
thoughts. They must not be simply notions, or repetitions 
of other people’s thoughts. The plagiarist of other people’s 
sentences, is justly condemned. But there is a plagiarism 
of other men’s opinions which is just as fatal to a manly in- 
dividuality of character. A man may say a thing, not be- 
cause he distinctly believes it, on the one hand, or is delib- 
erately insincere on the other; but he knows, he feels, that 
he is expected to say it, and he yields to the vague pressure, 
and says it, accordingly. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that many have been quick- 
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ened in the tone, as well as enlarged in the breadth of their 
intellectual life, by this course of reading. It is a hopeful 
sign, when we are gaining clearer views of any one subject. 
The probabilities increase, that this will introduce a new 
style of character, and that it will not only add to the 
amount of our knowledge, but improve the quality of our 
entire stock. Clear and satisfying knowledge on any one 
topic, must act like leaven. Clear thoughts are gregarious 
and productive. He who has them on any one subject, will 
be most likely to gain them on another. He will be most 
likely to know the just limitations and gradations of know]l- 
edge. He will be most likely to learn that most difficult of 
human attainments—to doubt intelligently, or to suspend 
his opinion entirely. He will know that in a well-furnished 
mind, there are some truths, which must be held witha 
convulsive grasp, even if the hand be hissing in the fires of 
martyrdom ; while others can be held with a yielding grasp; 
and on others, he may decline to lay hold at all. 

Some one has said, that you may propose to a crowd of 
ordinary men, of whom not one ever thought of the subject 
before, the question, ‘‘ Are there not on the other side of the 
moon, higher mountains than on this side?’’ and, in five 
minutes, the crowd willbe sharply divided into two parts, 
each holding very positive opinions. The habit of mind, 
likely to be produced by a patient study of any one subject, 
is not favorable to such hasty formation of opinions. We 
become less partial to those bright colors of which young 
speakers and painters are so fond. We learn, to our morti- 
fication perhaps, that the ability to say fine things, is not a 
necessary part of wisdom, or a help to it—may even bea 
hindrance. We learn that truth does not often select as her 
favorite lair, a thicket ofsuperlatives. We learn at last, that 
the questions are not many, (those excepted where revela- 
tion comes in, with its peremptory ‘‘ Thou shalt,”’ or, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not,’’) which we can sweep around, in a few short, 
sharp sentences. 

Perhaps you can stand at your front door when at home, 
and look upon houses which you necessarily see every day, 
and yet you have never entered them all; and in others, you 
have on rare occasions, paid a formal call, in one or two of 
the public rooms. There are neighbors whom you meet 
daily in the common round of business, but beyond the 
ordinary salutations, or superficial conversation, you know 
little about them. You do not know the recesses and caverns 
which lie hidden within the most commonplace, intelligent 
being. There is a spring, within a very few hundred yards 
of my front door, whose waters I have never yet tasted, 
though living so near it for thirty years, From our town, 
we have a few good views of the mountains, twenty miles 
distant. A friend, past middle life, once said to me, while 
pointing towards them, ‘‘I was born in sight of those 
mountains; I have lived all my live in sight of them; I 
have never been on a mountain; I have never been very near 
one.’’ 

These physical facts, are but types of intellectual experi- 
ences. Springs of truth have been flowing within easy 
reach of our daily trodden path, in vain. We have never 
left our accustomed walk to gain their waters. Truths, 
vital, enriching, girdle our horizon, which were pointed out 
to our curious eyes by teachers, perhaps by parents ; yet 
they are on the borders of our horizon still. We have never 
toiled up their sides, staff in hand. Thanks then, to any 
one who breaks in on our aimless life, and gives even a mo- 
mentary vividness, or variety, to our thoughts. The com- 
monest life furnishes many points, from which a trained 
mind may start out on probable trains of thought. Any 
spring branch followed out fully, will surely lead you to the 


ocean. The path leading from the humblest cottage in the 
great state of New York, followed far enough, will unerring- 
ly put you in one of the world’s great thoroughfares of 
travel. 

Now, measure, if you can, the impulses given to thou- 
sands of readers by the Chautauqua movement. It is no 
trifling addition to the intellectual capital of a community. 
that so many people have had something in common, to 
talk about. A living writer says, the common talk in 
France is light as air, while in England it is heavy as water. 
Perhaps he would compare the common talk of our country 
to laughing gas. A great work is done when we can in- 
crease the stock of common ideas and sympathies in any 
community. These common sentiments and impulses go 
very far to make up the character of acommunity. There 
is in daily life, much to dissever and antagonize us. The 
word company means those who have bread in common; 
but this strife and struggle for bread may be fierce, and 
may divide the company. Men, whose houses are seen from 
each other’s door-step, pass on the pavement every day, like 
heavily-laden dray horses, without a look of recognition. 
Compassion and sympathy bear testimony to the fact that 
men suffer in common. You might be at a loss, to find a 
word which expresses common rejoicing. Our times are 
not necessarily favorable to the increase of genial feelings. 
Hatred, even, to those abroad, and selfish indifference to 
those around us, may be the natural result of our recent 
and current history. As patriots we may welcome every 
influence, which multiplies kindly points of contact between 
us and our fellow men. 

This leads us to another benefit conferred on many by the 
Chautauqua movement. It has not only improved the in- 
dividual intellectually ; it has cultivated the kindly sym- 
pathies of many circles and communities. Happiness does 
not consist so much in a cultivated intellect, as in affections 
rightly directed. Many men of keen and even cultivated 
intellect, are miserable because they are selfish. ‘‘ The 
intellect has no heart. But the heart has some intellect.’’ 
To improve the heart, with corresponding growth of the 
mind, is a great work. But the mental enlargement is only 
the means, while the building up of the spiritual nature is 
the end. 

Let us suppose a young lady, whose daily reading time is 
suddenly interfered with, by some peremptory claim on her 
attention, just at the Chautauqua hour of the day. If she 
falls into impatience, or fretfulness, this surely proves she 
has yet much to learn. She places the means above the 
end. Many Chautauqua readers must have learned the hap- 
py art of seizing passing opportunities of doing little kind- 
nesses, while they have been learning the art of seizing 
passing opportunities of redeeming small portions of time. 

A little girl once on her way to school, saw in a cottage 
window an old lady trying to thread her needle. With the 
quick impulse of childhood, she asked her nurse, if she 
might run in and help the aged woman. Next morning 
she asked the privilege again. And then she asked if she 
might not thread all the needles the old woman had, to last 
her all through the day. And every morning this was her 
blessed little task, to fill all the needles and put them in the 
window curtain, handy for the use of the dear, old, dim-eyed 
sewing woman. That wasa beginning of a life of manifold 
charities and ministries of love, on the part of that little 
girl. She grew up to be a woman of unusual benevolence 
and zeal. 

A missionary in the East, lately told of a jar of water found 
every morning at a place on his road where travelers needed 
refreshment. His attention being called to it, he found, on 
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inquiry, that a poor laboring man, every morning, left it 
there as he passed on to his work. He did not know or 
care, who drank it; enough for him, that some fellow being 
was refreshed by it. That was his daily contribution to the 
comfort of his race. 

A literary lady in England, in the last generation, read 
these lines of poetry,— 

‘**Tis worth a wise man’s best of life, 

’Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 

If thou may’st lessen, but by one, 

The countless ills, beneath the sun.”’ 
Laying down the book, she longed for some opportunity of 
putting the poetry into practice. Walking out, the first 
human being she met was a poor girl greatly troubled by 
the restless, wandering disposition of some cows she was 
trying to drive home. The reader became a doer. Poetry 
rose to prose of the highest kind. The literary woman 
helped the peasant girl to drive her cows, and thus was 
greater than the poet who wrote the flowing lines, except 
in so far as the lines had inspired her to do the neighborly 
act. 

All Chautauqua reading is for the sake of being and do- 
ing. Books are the means toahighend. Men and women 
were not made to read books. Books were made for men 
and women to read, that they might be made better, strong- 
ef, purer men and women. 

Southey in his last years, with failing mind, would spend 
hours in his vast library, mechanically fondling his books. 
Arnold and Wordsworth were touched by the sight, and 
joined in the hope that /hezr interest in their fellow men, 
might remain even after interest in books had passed away. 

In a French hospital, a medical professor was instructing 
his classes, taking them from bed to bed. He stopped ata 
cot, where there was lying a poor sufferer whose case was of 
special interest. He lingered long, pointing out the pecu- 
liar symptoms of the interesting case. At last he turned 
aside, and was passing on to another bed, when a young 
English student said, ‘‘ But Doctor, will you not do some- 
thing for this poor fellow?’’ The learned physician was 

‘ looking upon the sufferer, as only an illuminated picture 
in a great medical book ! 

Let all Chautauqua students see the several great. works 
which lie before and around every one of them. To make 
the most of an individual life, with all its peculiar limita- 
tions and possibilities; to redeem scattered, desultory par- 
ticles of time; to look intelligently at the wonderful object 
lessons which the humblest life presents as tests of our 
reason or faith,—this is a great work. To bea healthy in- 
fluence in the home, and minister to its life, growth, and 
purity,—this is a great work. Let us adopt the simple yet 
sacred words of the Great Teacher, ‘‘It giveth light to all 
that are in the house.’’ Such is the office of a household 
lamp when put in its place. And such is the mission of 
every member of the household. To bea healing influence 
in the church and social circle, to be a peace-maker, a healer 
of strife, a promoter of every good work within our reach, 
ito invest a life wisely and profitably, to touch other lives 
kindly and healthily,—this is a great work; and blessed is 
‘that bond, or organization which helps a man or woman to 
‘do it'well. Faber says, ‘‘It is an immense mercy of God, 
tto allow any one to do the least thing which brings souls 
mearer to Him.” 

Our congratulations are tendered to the class of 1886, who 
have finished their four years’ course. The history of their 
several experiences, discouragements, trials, and successes 
would make a volume of singular interest. They have ac- 
complished a great work. When in a few hours, well-earned 


diplomas are given to them, loud applause will be heard, 
and silent tears on many faces may be seen, both combin. 
ing to give the hearty ‘‘ wELL-DoNE”’ of this crowded Am- 
phitheater. Busy young men have resolutely gone through 
these years, though companions and inclinations were point- 
ing them elsewhere. Lonely young women, with painful 
limitations all around them, have girded themselves up, 
with womanly fortitude and endurance for the long task. 
Tired wives and mothers (and, even when husbands are kind, 
and children affectionate, wives and mothers have many un- 
transferable cares,) have added this to their many burdens, 
and have been gladly surprised, to find it helped them in 
bearing the others. In some instances the regular inter- 
esting employment marked out by the course, has soothed 
the sorrows of widowhood and orphanage. 

Dr. Francis Wayland said, ‘‘Prayer and duty are the 
great supports under afflictions.’’ The poet says, a great 
grief should be like a great joy, in its confirming, cleansing 
influences. One effect, he mentions as especially valuable; 
‘* Tt consumes small troubles.’ These regular hours, set 
apart for consecutive reading, have also had this effect in 
many a saddened life. 

In many a home, a common current of thought and read- 
ing has enriched the family life. The old, indulging in 
pleasures of memory, and the young, with their dreams and 
visions of hope, have been brought closely together. This 
common pursuit has brought the element needed to keep 
the life from sinking completely into animal drudgery and 
routine. Jt has been beautifully said, of every plant, that 
while it grasps the soil, it seeks the sunshine. 

Every human life is like that plant. Our roots are in the 
clay. Weare human. Weare bound to the earth, and to 
earthly duties. While in the soil, we must not become 
soiled. While in the earth, we must not become earthly. 
We are called to be spiritual, not in spite of these earth- 
born environments, but by reason of them. While hands 
are busy with the soil, the strong desires and affections 
and hungering may go out in search of the sunshine. The 
first prayer we all learned, teaches us this, ‘‘Give us our 
daily bread;’’ here is where our roots must strike the clay. 
‘‘ Thy kingdom come ;’’ here the tendrils which cannot find 
their nourishment in the soil, reach upward for the pure 
sunshine. 

The loneliest life may have its full share of heavenly 
light. She, who sweeps a room, may be as well-employed, 
as he who ministers to a dying saint. It may be, that the 
richest influence gathered by any one mind and heart from 
this Assembly, shall come, neither to one of the speakers, 
nor to one of the constant attendants, but to some faithful, 
burden-bearing housekeeper, or to one who serves at the 
cottage, or the hotel. 

Perhaps a special reason for encouraging the formation of 
reading circles all over the land, may be drawn from the 
general unrest and dissipation of mind, so characteristic of 
our times, Matthew Arnold scarcely puts this too strongly: 

‘*But we, brought up, and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise; 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours, 
What leisure to grow wise? 


Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried one wave beneath ; 
Another wave comes on, before 
We have had time to breathe.”’ 
Yet in scenes like this, the great work of building up per- 
sonal character, and of increasing personal infiuence for 
good may go on—must go on. We must only the more 
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earnestly seize any passing wave or current that may bear 
us onward. 

A half century ago an intelligent Englishman said, 
«Some men are so annoyed by the dust raised by their own 
generation, that, being unable to pass before it, they lag be- 
hind it.’”’ Ina grdwing free country like ours, each gener- 
ation must raise its cloud of dust, as our own, most certain- 
ly, has raised, and is raising, still. In theory we have our 
choice of position, either to be in front of our times, free 
from its dust; or behind it, more, perhaps, like an earthly 
politician in a pout than like a saint in retirement, following 
suikily along on a path which others have raised up for us ; 
orin the great cloud of dust, increasing the amount our- 
selves, by our very efforts to keep others still, so blinded by 
it, that we often mistake friends and foes, unable always to 
see the beauty of scenes through which we are passing; 
happy, if we can at all times see even dimly, the North star 
of duty, that shines above the earth-born clouds. Practic- 
ally, however, to most of us the choice is confined to two 
positions. He who can get clearly in front of his contem- 
poraries will be very lonely. Choose your place then, in- 
telligently and deliberately, zz the dust of your times, or 
behind it. But avoid if you can the common mistake of 
supposing, that because you are not zz the dust, you are 
therefore, ahead of it. The Chautauqua movement is now 
old enough, strong enough, and wide enough, to encourage 
the hope that it may be a connecting link between many 
whose homes are widely sundered with clouds of dust be- 
tween, and whose views of many things may not be coinci- 
dent. No greater work is now before the living men and 
women of to-day in America than this: bringing all our 
good people together. 

The late Francis Lieber wrote to a friend, ‘‘ The Civil War 
knocked rudely at my door.’’ These touching words mean 
that his two noble boys wore uniforms of different colors. 
As a historian alluding to those times, he says, ‘‘ Some think 
the different parts of this country can not come together 
after this. Why not? A well-healed wound often looks well, 
and does not disfigure a manly face. Historic nations must 
have their scars.’’ Friends, this great country which you 
and I love, perhaps as much as it is safe to love any earthly 
thing, never can wear the bright, unmarked, characterless 
face of childhood. A century of national achievements, 
and national sorrows, must leave their deeply-graven signa- 
tures. Our common mother’s face is historic. The well- 
healed wound must not show a trace of either chronic pas- 
Sion or present pain. Let it be at once a history and a 
prophecy. Let that face, the fairest, to our eyes, of all the 
nations of the earth, wear, henceforth, an expression which 
the world can reverently interpret to mean, ‘‘GLORY TO 
GoD IN THE HIGHEST. PEACE ON EARTH, AND GOOD WILL 
TO MEN.”’ 

DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS. 

The Diplomas were presented at an extra session in the 
afternoon. Preceding the presentation a varied service of 
great interest was held. Greetings were read from friends 
of the Chautauqua Movement in many parts of the world 
and much interesting news of the progress of the work pre- 
Sented. 

Drs. Hale and Carlisle were the only counselors present. 
It is the Chautauqua custom to hear by word of mouth or 
letter from each counselor at the afternoon session of Recog- 
nition Service. Counselor Carlisle’s morning address ex- 
cused him from a speech. 

Dr. Hale said: ‘‘ Brothers and sisters, and friends of 
the Class of 1886, I address myself to you; the others 


may go fishing till I am done. I have already had 
the pleasure of giving to some of those here presemt 
their diplomas at two very interesting assemblies in the 
State of Maine; I hope to have the pleasure before the after- 
noon passes of personally giving some of these diplomas to 
those who will prize them through their lives. And I would 
have each of you consider that this is spoken to. himself 
personally under the shade of some umbrageous oak to 
which we have walked, in order to be free from the noises 
and excitement of the Amphitheater. I want you to re- 
member now that you belong to a graduated college class. 
I want you to keep up the sympathies and associations and 
responsibilities of the members of the college; of those who 
must enter upon the responsibilities of this work; of those 
who are going to sustain it and carry it through; of those 
from whose ranks the trustees and counselors, and chancel- 
lors of the future are to be enlisted, and upon whom the re- 
sponsibilities of this great university are in the end to come. 
I beg each one of you to consider himself linked and twisted 
and woven into this Chautauqua, whose sweep is to extend 
not only over this nation but over the whole world. Further, 
I want you to remember what you owe to those who are be- 
fore us, to those young people who are going on, to those 
who are at their homes, and to speak to many more who are 
at their homes, and, before twelve months have passed, to 
plant the tabernacle, to look around and see what bright 
young men and women there are who, with all their brothers 
and sisters and friends, will enter into the Chautauqua course, 
who will take up this line of study with you. I want you 
to be willing to form a company of those who will join this 
company. I want you to keep up these associations in 
which you have formed relations with so many whom you 
have never seen before. Remember that you are in associa- 
tion to-day with three or four thousand other persons who 
have made the same mistakes you have made, and lived the 
same life you have lived. There are some of us—the old 
gentlemen and the old ladies—I want you to keep up the 
ties with those that went before you. I graduated last year, 
and Dr. Vincent graduated—I do not know when; and I 
want you to recollect that they have stumbled where you 
have stumbled, have pricked their hands as you have pricked 
yours, and they sympathize with you. Let us remember 
that we are in one great company, and then let us cling to 
the words of that first of Christian gentlemen: ‘Forgetting 
the things which are behind, let us reach forward to the 
things that are before, even the prize of the mark of the 
high calling of our faith.’ ”’ 

Dr. Hale was prevailed upon to extend his remarks and 
said: ‘‘Ipromised Dr. Vincent I would tell alittle story. I 
spoke at the Framingham Assembly last year. The next 
day, and a pretty hot day at that, we were all riding home. 
I was sitting in the car feeling pretty blue and looking pret- 
ty black, when a gentleman across the car asked me if I 
would be willing to write my name in his wife’s autograph 
album. My education was neglected in my youth but I 
could write my name and that I can do yet; I think I can 
beat Dr. Vincent, in that, for I can write it eleven timesin a 
minute—that is where I have the advantage in having a 
short name. I was glad to have something to do and I said, 
‘I will write it gladly, indeed;’ and I wrote it, and that 
brought seven more. Then the lady across the car said, 
‘I see you are a Chautauquan?’ I said I was. Then she 
said, ‘‘I wish we had Dr. Wilkinson’s book to read instead 
of this Suaday Herald.”’ 

‘‘She said, ‘We have been trying that boek in the tewn 
I live in; and we are following the course of study. I went 
to the public library and asked for certain books, and it did 
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not contain them. I said to the librarian that those were 
the books that all Chautauquans would want. Will they? 
said the man ; then I will order them this afternoon.’”’ 

In that little anecdote there is a great deal of gospel. If 
you can introduce into the libraries such books as you want 
to give light on the books in the course of study, and such 
books as they gave you in the last year’s reading, you are 
by just so far overcoming evil with good, by just so much 
diminishing the reading of poor trash, and you are doing as 
Christian gentlemen, overcoming evil with good. This 
Chautauqua movement is going to do more for public edu- 
cation than was dreamed of when it was started eight years 
ago, or than is dreamed of now. It will help the matter along 
very much if you will build up the local libraries wherever 
you are. I alluded yesterday in a conversation, to the work 
done last year in an old town in Maine. It is quite an im- 
portant point and has grown up to be quite a country town, 
a place of five or six hundred inhabitants, and the people of 
that town are arranging a circulating library, the basis of 
which is to be the Chautauqua readings. It is a circulating 
library, simply and purely a library to illustrate the Chau- 
tauqua readings. - Last year they secured a large number of 
books on Italian and Roman history and other subjects. It 
should be an easy matter to introduce this class of books 
into the circulating libraries, and where there are none, for 
a hundred persons to contribute a dollar each and buy the 
books which should be the basis of an institution of that 
kind.’’ 

From absent counselors the following letters were read : 

15 CLEVE ROAD, WEsT HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N. W., 
July 28, ’86. 

My dear Chancellor: As the little vessel which it is my 
first duty to steer, has not yet recovered its leeway made 
during my three months’ absence in the East I may not 
undertake to write to any students this year, but simply 
content myself with wishing them, through you, a season 
rich in all that is noblest and best in Chautauqua experi- 
ence. Tell them I wish them sunny skies and cool breezes, 
stimulating lectures and delightful studies, the very best of 
company, and such progress along the path on which shines 
more and more the light of heaven, as shall make the sea- 
son of 1886 one never to be forgotten. In great hasté I am, 
my dear friend, yours heartily, 

J. M. Grsson. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., Chautauqua. 


From Counselor Wilkinson, for Recognition Day, 1886: 
Greeting and God-speed to the Class of 1886! What I pro- 
pose to the Class of 1886 is this: Aspire, each man and 
woman of you all, to be a ‘living well.’”’ A living well, 
you know, differs from a cistern, in not being a reservoir 
simply to receive what is poured in from without. A well 
lives by both filling and emptying, all the time, of its own 
free will and accord. There is constant flowing in and con- 
stant flowing out. That is the way in which wells keep 
pure, and sweet, and wholesome. Be like living wells, fellow 
Chautauquans. Go on, all your days, drawing in and giv- 
ing out the fresh waters of intellectual and spiritual life. 
Count yourselves, now and ever, but to have just begun the 
process of filling up your minds. Let your minds grow so 
that they will never be filled up, however much you put in- 
tothem. Let it not be your purpose to store your reservoir, 
and to keep it stored, up to a certain high-water mark; 
rather aim at maintaining some flow in both directions, in- 
ward and outward, all the time. Alumni, now, and alumne, 
of the C. L. S. C., still read, read, and still talk, talk with 
no less zeal and interest than for four busy years it was your 
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praise to do, as under-graduates, of this very important de. 
partment of the wide-embracing Chautauqua University, 
And God bless you one and all! Faithfully and cordially, 
your fellow-student, 

WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


DENVER, COLORADO, July 19, 1886, 

Beloved Chautauquans, heartiest greetings. I recently 
attended the services of Recognition Day in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. I have just come from like services on the shores of 
the Pacific, and expect to next recognize the Chautauquans 
in Alaska. Thus the work widens like Mr. Hale’s imagin- 
ary organization 1ox1=10, like the typical river in Ezekiel, 
like the real leaven of the Gospel, till like a sea of glory it 
spreads from pole to pole. 

I find men of highest personal ability and character, active 
in organizing and conducting these circles. They testify 
that they find no field of influence for good superior to this, 
It has made them missionaries of knowledge related to re- 
ligion, to the developed spiritual natures of the best classes, 
God entrusts to them the teaching of his classes in the high 
school. Would that more able men would covet this high 
honor, and exercise these best gifts. 

Farewell! Before this greets you I shall hail as a Chau- 
tauqua salute the waving customs and gorgeous banners of 
the aurora borealis as they stream above that Arctic head- 
land, Mount Saint Elias. Most cordially yours, 

HENRY W. WARREN. 


To the graduates of Chautauqua—Class of ’86. My dear 
Friends,—I thank Dr. Vincent for the opportunity to meet 
with you to-day, though it is impossible for me to look into 
your faces and receive the inspiration of your eyes. All 
that any school or college can do for its pupils is to teach 
them how to study. It cannot equip them for life; it can 
only teach them how to acquire the art of self-equipment. 
For school is not like an armory into which the soldier goes 
and once for all prepares himself for a long campaign. The 
learned man is always a learning man; the scholar is always 
a student: The intellectual manna falls every day and must 
be gathered fresh every morning. The gifts of God are 
fresh every morning and new every evening. The prayer, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread,’’ applies to intellectual 
as well as to spiritual and physical food. The parable of 
the ten virgins has a broad application; and she who fails 
to keep her oil continually replenished is always a foolish 
virgin. 

I hope therefore that you have at least learned in your 
Chautauqua course three things: 

1. Toread something every day. 

2. To read what is worth reading. 

3. To read regularly and systematically. 

If you have learned these three things you have learned 
something of more value than anything literary, historical, 
or scientific ; and I am bound in honor to add something 
that is not always learned in a college or university course. 

I venture to propose that Dr. Vincent add to the Chautau- 
qua course, to be read through every year, a little book 
which shall answer three questions :—What to read ; When 
to read ; How to read. And I nominate Dr. Wilkinson or 
Mr. Hale to answer the first question; Bishop Warren to 
answer the second ; and Dr. Vincent to answer the third. 

You see that I am looking to the future. Our eyes were 
put in the front of our heads not in the back, that we might 
look before, not behind. Saint Paul was a Chautauquan be- 
fore Dr. Vincent, and gave the true Chautauqua motto: 
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“Forgetting those things which are behind and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before.”’ 
Yours sincerely, 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., August 7, 1886. 


After the reading of the letters Dr. Vincent said: ‘‘ The 
work of the C. L. S. C. and every department of Chautau- 
qua has grown to be an immense work. No one man is 
competent to keep his eye on all the details. It is difficult 
to keep an eye on the general movements, so numerous, so 
complicated are these movements. We are gradually organ- 
izing the Chautauqua institution, and placing the various 
departments in the hands of responsible men, who shall 
take charge of such departments as leading officers, or prin- 
cipals, as we callthem. The College of Liberal Arts is to 
be hereafter under the direction of Dr. William R. Harper, 
now of New Haven, Conn., formerly of the Chicago School 
of Theology. They could not secure him as president of 
the Chicago University, but we have secured his consent to 
serve as President or Principal of our College of Liberal 
Arts, and our summer Schools of Language, Literature, 
History, Science, and Philosophy. Under his direction next 
year we shall have about thirty living teachers, on the 
ground, in the various departments of the University, so 
that every hour’s work done at the summer school will tell 
on the correspondence work done by the members of the 
University at home, and all the work done at home will tell 
on the summer work. 

The Chautauqua Assembly Normal Union has been re- 
organized and established, and at the head of it has been 
placed the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, in the pedagogical 
department, the philosophy and history of education, with 
its practical illustrative methods, has been placed under the 
direction of Dr. John W. Dickinson, of Boston, as Principal. 

And while there are three or four other departments to 
which principals have not yet been assigned, I am here now 
to say that the work of the C. L. S. C. will be controlled or 
directed hereafter by Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, of Plain- 
field, N. J., whom I now present to you as your Principal.’’ 

Dr. Hurlbut said: ‘‘It is with mingled feelings that I 
assume this new relation tothe C. L. S.C. It seems to me 
to be a very serious undertaking to take charge of a literary 
stitution with sixty or seventy thousand students and 
look after it with its various workings and outreachings. 
Itis with some sense of anxiety and a very great sense of 
responsibility that I come before you to-day. I have only 
tosay that since the C. L. S. C. was organized I have been 
an enthusiastic worker in its behalf. I have rejoiced in it, 
and it has been an inspiration to me as wellas to you. I am 
glad to look out to-day and see how vast it has grown and 
see what we are this day. 

I think the C. L. S. C. is destined to do a great work in 
solving one of the great problems of cur times—the problem 
of alltimes. There are two problems which, taken apart, 
can work infinite mischief, but together can work great 
good, the force of Christianity and the force of culture. A 
Christian without culture is very weak and feeble, and cult- 
ure without Christianity can do nothing but harm. As I 
look upon the C. L. S. C. I see the keystone that binds to- 
gether the two sides of the arch. I rejoice to see in it that 
which furnishes and plans for us a Christianity and a 
Christian culture in one. 

Iam glad to be with you to-day. I shall undertake this 
work with anxiety, but I shall.expect to be upheld by your 
prayers, and to be grandly assisted by the enthusiasm that 


Chautauqua can furnish. I rejoice that I may be permitted 
to do a little in helping you in this work.” 

Chancellor Vincent then greeted the graduates in the fol- 
lowing words: Dear members of the Class of ’86 of the 
Cc. L. S. C., the time to which you have looked forward for 
four years has at last arrived. You are to receive, through 
the hands of the authorities of Chautauqua, a testimonial 
to the fact that your work has been wrought according to 
the requirements of our Circle. Of course, it would be vain 
for me to attempt to tell you how I delight in such an occa- 
sion as this, for I feel that through a most gracious Provi- 
dence I am permitted to sustain to you and the thousands 
you represent, a most delightful relation. You are in a 
sense my pupils, and although I am acquainted personally 
with so few of you, I do recognize familiar faces in every 
graduating class, faces that I have met in all parts of the 
land, in little Local Circles, in receptions, by the wayside, 
and many of them friends of other years, who are doubly 
dear to me because of their relations to the Chautauqua Cir- 
cle. 

I know better than any one else, unless it be our honored 
Secretary, how diverse are the classes, conditions, and ages 
represented in this body. Here are venerable women ; here 
are young maidens; here are men and women in middle life; 
here are fathers and mothers ; here are the well-to-do; here 
are the rich ; here are the limited and the poor; here are peo- 
ple in almost every branch of the church; here are people 
who are not connected with any visible form of the church. 
Representing a wide reach of country, you all are bound to- 
gether by one tie, as full of beauty as it is of strength. It 
is a cord of silk and a cord of steel, and we love it as we 
yield ourselves to its pressure. 

To you who are old I am sure I can say that you have 
found out that literary work under the auspices of the Circle 
has kept you young, and has made you youngerthan you were 
before you took it up. You feel as though you were sure to 
live longer because of it. I believe you will live longer be- 
cause of it. And if the limit of your life is fixed by some 
divine decree, the same divine decree ordained that you 
shouid be members of the C. L. S. C. Now, I need not give 
you advice. A sweet, intelligent, bright old ageis always a 
benediction to a household and to a neighborhood. I travel 
widely and I know a great many old people. The narrow, 
cross, fault-finding, ugly, or, at least, uncomfortable, old 
people are never popular. Gentle, tender, young-spirited, 
earnest, old people are always popular. The children love 
them. You may make the measure of life that remains to 
you brighter and better because of the work you have done, 
and because of the future work you are to do. 

You who are young, who are forty-five, or fifty-five, or 
twenty-five, or twenty, those of you who are young, have 
many golden to-morrows reaching out to you. There are 
some of you that may not live long. The fiat may have 
gone forth, and you may have already read it as others can- 
not read it, and have surrendered yourselves to the inevi- 
table with simple trust in the wisdom and love of the Father 
whois above. What of life remains to you will be brighter 
and better because of what the Circle has done for you, and 
you may make it brighter and better by having the Circle 
do more for you as you continue to prosecute its course of 
reading. 

I desire now to exhort you all to three things: 

First, To arduous labor in behalf of the Circle, to bring 
others into it, to promote the organization of Local Circles, to 
enlist individual readers where there can be no Local Circles, 
to distribute popular educational circulars, to write letters to 
inform your friends and the friends of your {neighbors con- 
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cerning whom you can find out something, to inform them 
about the nature and ends of this movement. If every 
member of the C. L. S. C. would enroll one member the 
coming year, we should enroll over two hundred thousand 
members in the office at Plainfield. 

Second, Do you continue the course of reading. When 
this diploma is placed in your house, resolve to add seal 
after seal to it. 

Third, Cultivate an esprit de corps in the circle, culti- 
vate an enthusiasm in the thing itself, tell people you 
belong to it, wear your badge, show your diploma and 
your books, keep the memorial days, get your friends to 
keep the memorial days with you. Enlist your ministers 
and your friends with you. Learn the mottoes. Hear the 
bells ring every memorial day. They will be rung. They 
are rung on every memorial day through the year. In the 
depth of the coming winter the bells will be heard by the 
listening ear at high noon on every memorial day. 

I might speak of those who have gone out from us, who 
began their course of reading, who folded wearied hands 
over a still heart, and have passed into the mysteries that 
lie beyond. From the very nature of the case, the death 
list of every class must be very large. We pass over into 
that period of life where human life is precarious. But let 
us be glad that we have light on death, and that death is 
not darkness to us who know about it and whotrust in Him 
whose love brought life and immortality to light in the gos- 
pel. 
I shall now present to you through the hands of your 
Principal and of your Counselors, the diplomas you have 
won. Those of you who have received three or more seals 
will have the fact announced in the presentation of the di- 
ploma. We hope the time is coming when you will have 
twenty seals, thirty seals, making your diplomas doubly 
precious and very beautiful.’’ 

After the presentation of diplomas the Class separated, to 
meet again in the social festivities of the evening, a recep- 
tion at the Hotel and a Camp Fire at the Hall of Philoso- 
phy. 

ARKANSAS CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 

The second annual session of the Chautauqua Assembly 
of Arkansas was held at Siloam Springs between July 5 and 
17. The session afforded a great literary, scientific, and ed- 
ucational feast to the people. The good people of Siloam 
and the adjacent county—old and young—showed their ap- 
preciation of the value of having such a Normal training 
school in their midst, by liberally patronizing the under- 
taking. Fully two thousand people were present at the 
opening exercises. Every day of the session added to its 
popularity and showed an increased attendance. Dr. Coxe, 
of Washington, Iowa, one of the most talented ministers in 
the South or West, was the manager and leading lecturer. 
He was assisted by the local ministers as well as by several 
distinguished lecturers from abroad—including Rev. H. A. 
Tucker, of Parsons, Kansas, Prof. A. M. Sheppard, of Mo., 
and Prof. L. K. Whiting, of Kansas City. 

BAY VIEW ASSEMBLY, MICHIGAN. 

The youngest of the Chautauqua family has just held its 
first Assembly with marked suceess. Bay View is on the 
picturesque shore of Little Traverse Bay, in northern Mich- 
igan, and is famous for its beautiful grounds, superb pros- 
pects, and extreme healthfulness. For ten years an annual 
camp-meeting has been held, but this year the management 
seized the Chautauqua idea of utilizing summer recreations 
in the interest of popular Christian education. Under its 














inspiration this metropolis of Michigan resorts boomed as 
never before. All the departments were largely attendeg 
and possessed a large degree of excellence. Among the lect- 
urers were, Mr. Wallace Bruce, Mr. C. E. Bolton, Pres. ¢. 
H. Payne, Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, Rev. Jahu De Witt Miller, 
Prof. Samuel Dickie, Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, Pres. L. R. 
Fiske, Horace Hitchcock, Esq., and others. Of readers 
there were Miss Fannie J. Neason, of Detroit, and Mrs. No- 
ble. The five o’clock C. L. S. C. Round Table gatherings 
were always delightful occasions. Chautauquans were pres- 
ent in large numbers and enthusiastic. Timely questions 
were discussed, the characteristic C. L. S. C. songs sung, 
Mr. Wallace Bruce and Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton each gave three 
interesting half-hour talks; and here many royal fellowships 
were formed. Commencement Sunday and Recognition 
Day, for which all other Assembly days are made, were real 
red-letter days. Pres. L. R. Fiske, D. D., of Albion College, 
gave the Baccalaureate sermon. Recognition Day exercises 
surpassed anything ever seen or heard at Bay View. Wal- 
lace Bruce lectured in the morning, the procession was 
formed at two in the afternoon and stood in order,—As- 
sembly Chorus, Flower Girls in white, Graduating Class, 
other Chautauqua readers, program and department helpers, 
Board of Trustees. The beautiful chapel was profusely dec- 
orated with house plants, ferns, and flowers, while conspicu- 
ous were the Circle’s mottoes entwined with the stars and 
stripes. The full Recognition Day song and responsive service 
was used, one of the songs being an original composition for 
the occasion, words by Mrs. Ada Iddings Gale, of Albion, Mich., 
and music by Prof. Stephens. The address was given by Pres. 
C. H. Payne, D.D., LL. D., of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Diplomas were conferred upon fifteen graduates, and that 
night, with a reception tendered by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Cona- 
bleat their spacious grounds and cottage to all Chautauquans, 
and at which the Camp Fire service was used, the first Bay 
View Assembly passedintohistory. Atthe closing session 
of the Board of Trustees of the Bay View Camp Grounds, Bay 
ViewAssembly was organized as a separate organization upon 
an undenominational basis whose Advisory Board is to be 
elected from all the Protestant evangelical churches in 
Michigan, the cottage owners and all Chautauquans present 
to be the electors. A Chautauqua hall is to be erected next 
spring. The future is most auspicious for the Assembly 
and the C. L. S. C. in Michigan. 

ASSEMBLY OF THE NORTHWEST, CLEAR LAKE, IA. 

The Assembly of the North-west met at Clear Lake, Iowa, 
from July 21 to August 2. Every person engaged to take 
charge of a department of work was present and ready for 
duty on the first day of the Assembly. Rev. D. f. Bur- 
rell, D. D., was superintendent; Rev. T. E. Fleming, Ph. D., 
instructor of senior normal classes ; Miss Louise W. Bates, 
director of primary normal work and children’s meetings; 
Mrs. Jennie H. Caldwell conducted the devotional exercises 
and the Bible study; Prof. Samuel Calvin of the Iowa 
State University had charge of studies in biology; Rev. H. 
C. Stuntz conducted the singing and Mrs. J. G. Van Ness 
presided at the organ. 

The Normal work under Drs. Burrell and Fleming was 
grandly successful, the interest being good at the beginning, 
constantly increased to the end. Dr. Burrell also had a very 
large class it the ‘‘False Faiths’ of the werld. This was one 
of the most profitable courses of studies pursued this year 
at Clear Lake. Prof. Calvin’s course in biology, was the 
beginning of popularized science at this Assembly. Every 
year hereafter we shall take up some science and make it the 
subject of a course of popular lectures. The students in 

















Prof. Calvin’s classes were delighted, both with the study 
and the man. 

July 30 was Recognition Day. At the hour of 4 p. m., 
fourteen members of the Class of ’86 were graduated. At 
the graduating exercises Rev. W. D. Mabry presided and 
made the address of formal recognition. Dr. Fleming 
conducted a beautiful Camp Fire service. The class ad- 
dress was delivered by George W. Bothwell, M. D., of Fonda, 
Ia. Dr. Burrell made the address to the graduating class 
and delivered the diplomas. Recognition Day was one of 
the pleasantest days of the Assembly. 

The Wilberforce Concert Company, Rev: W. H. Milburn, 
Rev. J. W. Hauxhurst’s panorama of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
Dr. J. P. Newman in three lectures and a sermon, were among 
the attractions of the program. Without doubt the As- 
sembly of 1886 was, in every way, the most successful ever 
held on these historic grounds. 


THE EAST EPPING ASSEMBLY. 


A remarkably successful Assembly was that held at East 
Epping, New Hampshire, the first week in August. Latest 
born of the Chautauqua offspring, it proved itself a vigorous 
infant. Something of the success of the session must be 
credited to the delightful grounds of the Hedding Camp- 
meeting Association, with their noble grove, beautiful spring, 
and unequaled Auditorium. Four evangelical denominations 
united in the work, viz.: the Baptist, the Congregational, 
the Free Will Baptist, and the Methodist; to each of whom 
was assigned a day in the order named. It would be su- 
perfluous to say that the utmost good fellowship and unity 
prevailed throughout. The regular work consisted of a 
Biblical Normal Hour in charge of Rev. J. M. Durrell, a 
Sunday-School Normal Hour conducted by the Rev. O. S. 
Baketel, a class for primary teachers under Mrs. Cutler, and 
a Children’s Meeting conducted by Mrs. C. P. Trickey. 
Three popular lectures were conducted each day. Among 
the speakers were the Rev. J. H. Parshley, the Rev. R. B. 
Moody, the Rev. J. M. Williams, the Rev. F. E. Clark, the 
Rev. Smith Baker, the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley, the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, and others. Among the novel- 
ties, to many visitors, was a C. L. S. C. Round Table. The 
result was the conversion of a considerable number to the 
C. L. S. C. idea and work. The question was agitated 
regarding future work. Several meetings were held, and 
the decision arrived at to arrange for another Assembly, 
to be held next year, and probably on the same grounds. 


KANSAS METHODIST EPISCOPAL ASSEMBLY. 

The second session of the Sunday School Assembly and 
Normal Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
State of Kansas, closed July 9, after a session of ten days. 
The session was favored with exceptional weather even 
for sunny Kansas. Each of the four conferences in the 
State was well represented. One hundred two traveling 
preachers and nine presiding elders were present and gave 
aid and encouragement to the work. The attendance was 
large, one day being estimated at twenty thousand. While 
at times the crowd somewhat interfered with the real work 
yet so devoted were the instructors and so earnest and en- 
thusiastic the pupils, that no lesson was omitted. 

The literary part of the program was carried out by men 
whose praise is in all the churches. Bishop Thomas Bow- 


man, Bishop W. X. Ninde, Chaplain McCabe, the Rev. W. A. 
Spencer, the Rev. J. C. Hartzell, D. D., the Rev. Edward 
Thompson, the Rev. J. lL. Hurlbut, Ger. John A. Logan, 
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Lieut.-Gov. Riddle, Col. J. G. Waters, Hon. A. B. Jetmore, 
our superintendent of instruction, the Rev. J. B. Young, fa- 
vored the congrega‘:ons with lectures. At the trustees’ 
meeting it was decided to be necessary to organize a Theo- 
logical department, and the Rev. James Marvin, D. D., 
ex-Chancellor of the State University, was elected Dean. 

The design is to organize in connection with other depart- 
ments a School of Elocution and Oratory. Provision for this 
will be made before the next session; it was also determined to 
enter the C. L. S. C. for the coming year, and already Circles 
and Normal Classes are forming everywhere that the influ- 
ence of the Assembly is felt. 


LAKE BLUFF ASSEMBLY. 

The Assembly at Lake Bluff, Illinois, this year had a 
large measure of success. The interest was deep and wide- 
spread. The general attendance upon the various exercises 
was larger. T. P. Marsh, A. M., who has been for several 
years connected with the work, acted as Superintendent, 
A. W. Patten, B. D., who has also taught there many 
sessions, took charge of the Senior or Post-graduate Class. 
H. W. Bolton, D. D., instructed the Sunday-School section, 
and H.G. Jackson, D.D., had thecare of the BibleSection. W. 
H. Holmes, B.D., trained the Youths’ Class. The instruction 
given and the work performed was very creditable as shown 
by the excellent written examinations. The classes never 
have been very large, but this season there was a decided 
increase. Nearly all denominations were represented. Much 
enthusiasm was awakened. The most notable feature of 
the whole session was the visit of Chancellor Vincent, who. 
is very popular in this entire region. A Chautauqua Re- 
union which had been extensively announced, drew a great. 
many people. Dr. Vincent gave a fine address on the great. 
lines of work projected by the C.L. S.C. He captivated 
all by his unique lecture on ‘‘That Boy’s Sister.” Those 
who had heard this before cheered him as he announced his. 
subject. No one ever tires of his characteristic addresses. 
His sermon and his address before the Oxford League elicited 
great praise, being pronounced the best ever heard from his 
lips. His next visit this way will receive a larger and 
heartier welcome. Efforts will be made to secure him for 
another year. The Chautauqua Camp Firewas a most novel 
and interesting affair. Hundreds formed in procession and 
marched down to the lake shore where a spendid bonfire 
was lighted, The service was impressive and Dr. Vincent’s. 
talk wasdelightful. Among thelecturers were the Rev. F. M. 
Bristol, the Rev. Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, Prof. W. C. Richards, 
the Rev. Dr. NW. H. Axtell, Prof. M. D. Ewell, the Rev. Dr. W. 
Faucett, the Rev. Dr. P.S. Henson, the Rev. Dr. A. Edwards, 
ex-Gov. J. M. Hamilton, the Rev. Dr. Daniel Curry, the 
Rev. Martinus Nelson, the Rev. Dr. J. Alabaster, Dr. J. M. 
Thoburn, and many others. August 7th Graduating Exer- 
cisesoccurred. They were very enjoyable. Two persons were 
graduated. The people were surprised at the excellence of the 
improvised exercises. The Assembly closed amid much en-~ 
thusiasm. For several years there has been a steady growth 
in this work. And now there is the well-founded hope that 
speedily Lake Bluff may have the large measure of success 
which attends some of the more fortunate Assemblies. 


__ 


LAKESIDE, OHIO. 

Again we report the Encampment whose relation to the 
great Chautauqua family is one that does credit to the idea 
and is doing a vast amount of good. It is located at Lake~ 
side, Ohio, and is reached by boat from Sandusky, though 
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railroad communication is to be established this year. The 
Rev. B. T. Vincent is the Superintendent of Instruction. 
The sessions of this year were held between July 20 and 
August 2, and the work was in happy climax upon the dec- 
ade of good work done there. The program was a rare 
one, in rich advance upon any preceding one. The attend- 
ance was greater than ever before, and every department of 
work indicated enthusiastic interest upon the part of the 
people, and promised a larger and more wide-spread influ- 
ence upon local work by the measure of this interest and 
these numbers. With such names as Rev. Drs. Talmage, 
Washington Gladden, G. P. Hayes, R. B. Pope, A. H. 
Norcross, Chancellor Vincent, Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Colonel Bain, Major General O. O. Howard, Profs. Cum- 
nock, French, and Holman, and Mr. W. I. Marshall, on the 
lecture platform, the standard is at once apparent. Normal 
work, with general study in the Biblical lines for old and 
young, in the care of the superintendent and his wife, as- 
sisted by Rev. Messrs. Persons and Tannyhill, and Dr. 
Hayes, provided large companies of students with good 
facilities for study. Models of Palestine, Jerusalem, the 
Tabernacle, etc., were daily exhibited and explained to great 
profit. 

The C. L. S. C. Day was a high day. Chancellor Vincent 
delivered a lecture in the morning, and conducted the Recog- 
nition Services in the afternoon. The Arch and Gate were 
erected in the Park at a fountain, whose immediate’ vicinity 
is to be dedicated next year to be a sort of ‘‘St. Paul’s 
Grove’’ asaC. L. S. C. center. A procession was formed, 
and after a unique and beautiful service, the Class of ’86 
passed under the Arch, and the procession, led by the band, 
proceeded to the Auditorium where the responsive service 
was used, and the Chancellor, with such an address as he 
only can deliver, welcomed the sixteen graduates who were 
presented to the distinguished circle of those who had 
passed the four-years course of reading. Their diplomas 
were afterward given tothem. Much enthusiasm prevailed 
throughout the Encampment in the interest of this great 
People’s College; Round Tables, Conferences, and the Camp 
Fire which was lighted on the last Saturday evening of the 
Encampment,—all indicated that Lakeside is to be a most 
important center of influence and work on behalf of this 
movement. On several occasions when the census of the 
gatherings was taken, every class of both graduates and 
under graduates from ’82 to ’89 was found to be represented. 

MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 

The Monterey Assembly opened its two weeks’ session 
under the happiest auspices, on June 28. The Central Pacific 
tailway bore ‘‘on swiftest wings to this California para- 
dise,’’ from day to day, eager crowds of people. The grove, 
which is one of the finest natural situations, had been beau- 
tifully fitted up, and everything which could contribute to 
physical recreation had been provided. On Opening Day 
the commodious chapel was profusely decorated with flow- 
ers, flags, and mottoes. The address was delivered by Dr. 
C. C. Stratton, the President of the Assembly. His theme 
was ‘‘ Books and Reading.’”’ It was a resumé of standard 
works, and told what to read and how to read. The lecture 
course embraced many of the leading minds of the country, 
and was in every respect all that could be desired. Three 
of the chief colleges of the state were well represented: the 
University of the Pacific, by Dr. Stratton; Mills College, by 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague; and the State University, by Prof. 
Joseph LeConte. The Normal Classes were under the 


direction of Dr. Worden, and more earnest teacher and stu- 
dents could never be found anywhere. At the regular an- 


‘nual business meeting of the C. L. S. C., the following offi- 


cers were elected: President, C. C. Stratton, D. D.; Vice. 
Presidents, C. L. Anderson, M. D., Robert Bentley, D. D., 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Dr. J. H. Wythe; Secretary, Mrs, 
M. H. Field; Treasurer, Mrs. Eloise Dawson; Curator, Rey, 
T. H. Sinex. Recognition Day, the most important of all 
days, occurred on July 9. Bishop Warren, of the Methodist 
church, gave the address which consisted of a history of 
the great C. L. S. C. movement. A graduating essay on 
‘*Roman Literature’? was read by Miss Fitzpatrick, and 
‘‘Reminiscences of the Class’’ given by Mrs. M. D. Parkhurst 
was a bright and sparkling production. Then followed the 
presentation of fourteen diplomas. In the evening the an- 
nual Camp Fire took place. And thus with pleasure, friend- 
ship, and the best of good wishes for the coming year, the 
Seventh Monterey Assembly closed. 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND. 

“‘The Chautauqua of the Alleghanies,”’ held its session 
August 3-13, inclusive. The mountain glens and glades 
were never more attractive, and the program for ’86 was 
splendidly conceived and well-carried forward. Lying, 
as the grounds do, on the ‘‘ Picturesque route of Amer- 
ica’’ between Baltimore and Wheeling, in an atmosphere 
agreeable to the most delicate constitution, the Assembly 
will continue to draw largely as the years go by, from Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Wheeling, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh. 
Rev. W. M. Frysinger, D. D., conducted the Assembly with 
tact and discretion. Dr. C. P. Masden, of New York City, 
delivered two lectures on the ‘‘ Philosophy of Happiness” 
and ‘‘ Formation of Character.’’ Rev. N. L. Reynolds, of 
Pennsylvania, illustrated with charts and drawings ‘‘The 
Ice Age’’ and ‘‘ Earthquakes and Volcanoes.’’ Dr. G. W. 
Miller, of Brooklyn, lectured on ‘‘ Eyes, or The Art of See- 
ing,’’ and ‘‘ Our Country and Some of its Problems.’’ Rey. 
J. B. Young gave two illustrated lectures on ‘‘The Great 
Cities of the New Testament World”’ and ‘‘ An Evening in 
Scotland.”” Rev. H. C. Pardoe, of Harrisburg, lectured on 
‘‘Chautaugua: Its Spirit and its Institutions.’’ The De- 
partment of New-Testament Greek was in charge of Rev. 
C. E. Young, of Baltimore. Miss Sue Pollock, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., conducted the Kindergarten Model School, and 
Mrs. M. Stevens Hart the School in Elocution and English 
Language. The Normal Department was in charge of 
Messrs. Frysinger and Pardoe. Eleven persons passed the 
examinations and received diplomas. The great day of the 
feast was Tuesday, August 10, Recognition Day. At Io 
o’clock a.m. the bugle called the C. L. S. C. people together. 
The procession made the circuit of the grounds and filed 
into the Auditorium passing through the evergreen arches. 
The children of the encampment strewed the pathway of the 
graduates with wild flowers. The graduation exercises con- 
sisted of responsive Scripture readings, music, etc. Letters 
were read from Chancellor Vincent, Lyman Abbott, Miss 
Kate Kimball, and from the Monona Assembly. The theme 
of the Rev. Mr. Pardoe’s address to the graduates was ‘‘The 
Illumination of the C. L. S. C. Mottoes.’’ Three diplomas 
were then presented. A large numberof persons joined the 
Class of 1890. The Round Lake excursions were occasions 
of much interest. The Camp Fire exercises were unique 
and enjoyable. Long life to the Mountain Lake Assembly : 
the ‘‘ Chautauqua of the Alleghanies.’’ 

MONONA LAKE, WISCONSIN. 

The attendance at the Wisconsin Assembly, held at 
Monona Lake this year, was very large, and the program for 
fifteen days presented a continual feast of good things. The 
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Rustic Temple where the C. L. S. C. Round Table was held 
each afternoon at 5 o’clock, became a very sacred place to 
those who were privileged to attend the Vesper Services. 
Recognition Day will never be forgotten by those present; 
the services not only inspired Chautauquans to renewed dili- 
gence and more earnest endeavor, but made many friends 
for the ‘‘ Chautauqua Idea,’’ and secured new members for 
the Class of ’90. The presence of Chancellor Vincent was a 
source of pleasure to all, whether members of the C. L. S.C. 
or not. After delivering an address which was listened to 
by a large and appreciative audience, the Chancellor con- 
ferred diplomas upon a class of seventy-five members. The 
Camp Fire in the evening intensified the impressions made 
through the day, and the large gathering was thrilled, not 
only by the novelty of the scene, but also by the earnest ad- 
dresses and the rendition of the appropriate service. 

Several times during the Assembly the ‘‘ Chautauqua 
lilies blossomed ’’ in response to a suggestion from Dr. Hurl- 
but, whose words together with those of Prof. Holmes, ten- 
ded constantly to increase the admiration for the movement. 
The Rev. F. S. Stein was re-elected President of the Monona 
Lake Branch ofthe C. L.S. C. The address of the Secretary 
is Miss Mary E. Lunn, 1341 College avenue, Racine, Wis. 

MARANACOOK, MAINE. 

The Chautauquans of Maine held their sixth annual cele- 
bration at Maranacook, July 7. Maine is a state of extremes 
in temperature; but Chautauqua enthusiasm never doz/s dry 
or freezes solid in this region. A good representation from 
all parts of the state was present to participate in the pleas- 
ures of this eminently successful day. The chief address 
was delivered by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who afterward 
presented the diplomas to the graduating class, twenty- 
seven in number. A letter from Chancellor J. H. Vincent 
was read by Mr. J. C. Haskell, President of the Pine Tree 
Circle, and was most enthusiastically received. In the after- 
noon the organization of the Class of 1890 was effected, also 
the organization of a Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union. 
All the graduates went home rejoicing, ‘‘bearing their 
sheaves’’ with them. They with all the other members of 
the C. L. S. C. were happy in having such a beginning in 
right methods of mental and moral cultivation. 

NEBRASKA SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY. 

The Fifth Annual Assembly at Crete, Nebraska, opened 
July 1, and closed July 10. It proved in every way a thor- 
ough success. The attendance was three and a half times 
larger than last year. The grounds, consisting of more 
than one hundred acres, have been beautified in many ways. 
Among the prominent lecturers were Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Dr. R. R. Meredith, Prof. Frank Beard, Rev. Robert Nourse, 
Mr. C. E. Bolton, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, the Rev. Willard 
Scott,and Col. P. C. Wilcox, ‘‘the Mendota Carpenter.’’ The 
members of the C. L. S. C. were present in large numbers. 
A handsome tent was pitched by the Lincoln Circle, to which 
all members were invited, and where several meetings were 
held. There were four graduates on Recognition Day. The 
Class of ’88 promises to graduate several hundred. The 
Assembly Normal Union has a prominent place here. The 
Normal Classes were taught by Rev. A. E. Dunning and 
Prof. R.S. Holmes. Rev. J. D. Stewart had charge of the 
Intermediate Department, in which over fifty boys and girls 
took the examination, while Pansy delighted the children 
and the primary teachers. One of the most successful feat- 
ures was Lawyer’s Day, on which an eloquent address was 
delivered by Hon. John M. Thurston, of Omaha, on the 
“Relations of Law to Religion.’”” An open Conference was 
D-oct 


also held at which over sixty lawyers, including several 
judges of the county courts were present. The members 
of the bar formed an Association, and proposed to erect a 
fine building as head-quarters. The News Association, the 
Y. M. C. A., and several other organizations, beside the 
different denominations, will erect buildings for the coming 
season. 
NEW ENGLAND ASSEMBLY. 

The Assembly held at South Framingham, Mass., began 
work on July 14, and continued its session until the 28th. 
The organization was splendidly equipped for work this 
year. The grounds had been made more attractive. The 
departments of normal work were well-provided for. 
The lecture program included such names as Chancellor 
Vincent, President Warren, Wallace Bruce, Frank Beard, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Hon. R. G. Horr, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Bishop Foster, Drs. D. A. Goodsell, Alexander McKenzie, 
J. W. Bashford, H. G. Spaulding, J. P. Newman, Mr. Charles 
Barnard, and others. The session bristled with great days. 
The attendance was large. All in all it was a great success. 
The C. L. S. C. work received daily attention at Framing- 
ham, and from first to last enthusiasm ran high. Class 
head-quarters were established and so attractive were they 
made that the members flocked to them. An office was 
opened and a secretary present to answer questions and take 
names and fees. Round Tables, Vesper Services, or C. L. S. C. 
Students’ Sessions occurred daily. By Recognition Day, 
July 21, there were over thirteen hundred members of the 
Cc. L. S. C. on the grounds ready to take part in the Gradu- 
ation Services. A grand march was made to the Hall on the 
Hill, where the formal Recognition Services were conducted 
by Chancellor Vincent, and the Class of ’86 was recognized 
and duly initiated into the Society of the Hall in the Grove. 
The procession was then re-formed and marched to the 
Auditorium, where the Recognition Services were concluded 
according to the usual form. The Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
D. D., delivered an address upon ‘‘ The Relations of Litera- 
ture and Life,’’ which held the undivided attention of the 
vast audience to its close. Two hundred ninety-eight diplo- 
mas were awarded by Chancellor Vincent, and the public 
exercises of the aftérnoon came toan end. There were sev- 
eral other great days in the Assembly program and they 
were remarkably successful: such were National Day, Tem- 
perance Day, Denominational Day, Assembly Normal Day, 
and Children’s Day. 

THE NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLY AND CHAUTAUQUA UNION 
Was held at Martha’s Grove, Fryeburg; Me., July 27— 
August 5. Since the last session Mrs. Martha Nutter has 
built a beautiful Normal Hall with a bell in the tower, ata 
cost of about one thousand dollars, for the use of the Assem- 
bly; and the directors built a fine Auditorium with seats for 
one thousand persons. The Auditorium can be enlarged to 
shade fifteen hundred persons, or the sides can be closed to 
shut outa cold wind. Mrs. Livermore pronounced it the 
finest auditorium she had ever spoken in, and Edward 
Everett Hale théught the designer of it worthy to rank 
with the architect of Trinity church, Boston. The con- 
ductors of the Assembly were the Rev. George D. Lind- 
say, of Auburn, Maine, the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, of Bos- 
ton, secretary of the Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society, and principal of the Assembly Nor- 
mal Union, and the Rev. J. W. Bashford, Ph.D., President 
of the Maine State Sunday-school Association, and of the 
Maine Chautauqua Union. The Superintendents of Instruc- 
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tion were, in the Primary Department, Mrs. W. F. Crafts ; 
in the Sunday School Normal Department, the Revs. A. T. 
Dunn and W. F. Berry; in the Musical Department, Prof. W. 
F. Morse. About seventy names were enrolled for Normal 
Class Work. A chorus choir of sixty was organized under 
Professor Morse. TheC. L. S. C. Recognition Day was a 
red-letter day for the Chautauquans. The address was de- 
livered by Edward Everett Hale, and diplomas were confer- 
red upon forty-four graduates. 

Among the speakers of note were Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, Edward Everett Hale,+President 
BE. M. Smith, Professor A. W. Small, the Rev. A. E. Dunning, 
the Rev. Dr. Westword, President Wm. Dew. Hyde, the Rev. 
Asa Dalton, Dr. Chas. R. Crandall, Professor Wm. C. Strong, 
the Rev. John Faville, the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, LL.D., and 
Hon. James G. Blaine. It would be utterly impossible to give 
any just account of the rich and varied treat presented to the 
audiences by these and other speakers. Mr. Blaine’s ad- 
dress was regarded as the most important feature of the 
Assembly. ‘He has the books of the five years’ Chautauqua 
course and has carefully studied this movement from the in- 
side. His speech was a fresh, independent, brilliant vindi- 
cation of the Chautauqua idea. He delighted Chautau- 
quans and surprised all by his intimate knowledge of the 
movement. Upon the whole the Assembly for 1886 was a 
notable success and Chancellor Vincent has already been 
secured to give the C. L. S. C. Recognition address at Fry- 
burg, in 1887. 

THE OTTAWA ASSEMBLY. 

The eighth session of what has been known as the “‘ Inter- 
State Sunday-school Assembly ’’ was held in Forest Park, 
Ottawa, Kansas, from June 22to July 3. The program was fine 
and the attendance and enthusiasm such as made it alargeand 
successful Assembly. Ottawa is peculiar in that it has the di- 
rect support ofan entire community. Sincethe session of 1885 
an Amphitheater has beén built by the people of Ottawa 
nearly as large as the great Amphitheater at Chautauqua. 
There have also been builtthe Assembly Hall, for class pur- 
poses, and rooms above for workers, the Normal Hall, and 
Secretary’s Office, all beautiful buildings. A new bridge 
was built and much done to improve and ornament the 
grounds, by the public spirit of thecitizens. The Assembly 
has been fortunate that it has had as its Superintendent of 
Instruction for five years the Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, and large 
credit is due him for its continued and growing success. 

While every proper effort is made to provide for the recre- 
ation and entertainment of those who attend, special em- 
phasis is placed upon the normal class work, and the strictly 
educational department. 

Prof. R. S. Holmes and the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning taught 
the normal classes, Dr. Hurlbut the intermediate, Mrs. G. 
R. Alden (Pansy) the primary teachers’, Professor W. F. 
Sherwin the chorus, Professor Boyle the classes in singing, 
Mrs. Alden and Miss Jennie Smith the children’s classes, 
and Professor McClintock the class in English literature. 
The average attendance of the classes was as follows : Ad- 
vanced normal, 225 ; regular normal, 250 ; primary teachers, 
140; intermediate class, 180; children, 280; little people, 
110; English literature, 760 ; chorus, 260 ; intermediate sing- 
ing, 275; children’s singing, 225. Two thousand seven 
hundred five persons were enrolled in the various classes, 
receiving regular instruction and drill during the Assembly. 
The list of lecturers included Bishop Ninde, the Rev. Drs. 
P. G. Henson, Lyman Abbott, O. H. Tiffany, H. D. Ganse, 
the Rev. J. E. Gilbert, and Messrs. J. DeWitt Miller and 
Frank Beard. 
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In addition to the regular program of lectures there were 
a number of special days, such as ‘‘Temperance Day,” 
“Children’s Day,’’ and ‘‘ National Day,”’ all of which were 
celebrated in a fitting and most enthusiastic manner. 

Cc. L. S. C. Day, by the large attendance and enthusiasm, 
gave evidence of interest in this greatest of Chautauqua 
movements. There were the flowers and evergreens, the 
arches and the Golden Gate. There was the procession with 
bannérs, and the decorated platform. The Recognition ad- 
dress was by Counsellor Lyman Abbott. Twenty-one diplo- 
mas were distributed by Dr. Hurlbut. 

The title of the Assembly for the future will be the ‘‘ Otta- 
wa Assembly.’’ It was emphatically declared that this did 
not mean less attention to Sunday-school work, but asa mat- 
ter of convenience. The officers of last year were re-elected. 
President, the Rev, D. C. Milner, Atchison; Secretary, D. C. 
Hanes, Ottawa; Treasurer, Sanford Topping, Ottawa. The 
Rev. Dr. Hurlbut was again chosen Superintendent of In- 
struction. 

OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 

An Assembly of ten days, July 10-20, was held at Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. The last day of the session was set 
apart for Recognition Day services. It was preceded by 
Round Tables conducted most efficiently by Rev. B. B. 
Loomis. As the great day approached, the Chautauquans 
from the adjacent towns and cities poured in until an im- 
posing and joyful company was gathered. Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and Pennsylvania joined hands, to welcome those 
from points more remote. On the evening of Recognition 
Day a Camp Fire was built on the coast. It was a great 
spectacular success, those present report, and stirred to the 
highest pitch the curiosity and interest of visitors in what 
was coming. For the Commencement exercises evergreen 


arches were built, pillars festooned, and the Auditorium: 


draped. The C. L. S. C. procession nearly a mile in length 
marched down Ocean Pathway to the sea, and round to the 
rear of the stand, where between open ranks, the flower 
children bearing their wealth of bloom, passed in, followed 
by distinguished visiting circles, and those of Ocean Grove. 
Chancellor Vincent delivered as Commencement Oration, 
his magnificent lecture, ‘‘On the Heights.” Fifty-four 
diplomas were distributed to the graduates of the Class of 
86, after which a Normal Class and Children’s Class were 
graduated. Speaking of this demonstration at Ocean Grove 
a correspondent writes: ‘‘Of one result we are certain, that 
new Circles will be springing up in all the region round 
about, if we are spared to see October.”’ 
PUGET SOUND, W. T. 

The Puget Sound Assembly held a three weeks’ session 
beginning July 28. The leading features of the first week were 
temperance and Sunday-school work ; of the second, edu- 
cation; of the third, religion. Thirty-two lectures were 
delivered from the platform. Among eminent speakers 
were Prof, C. H. Churchill and Prof. J. F. Wright, both of 
Oberlin College, Ohio. Mrs. M. B. Reese, of Ohio, gave 
much aid to the temperance work, and Mr. A. J. Garver, of 
Indiana, spoke well upon ‘‘Our Neighbors.’’ Hon. M. P. 
Dendy, of Portland, Oregan, gave a lecture on ‘‘Constitu- 
tion Making.’’ 

Social Science was discussed by two Seattle lawyers. 
Bishop Pollock, of Tacoma, gave a lectureon Rome. The 
Rev. R. B. Dilworth, special secretary Assembly Normal 
Union, gave aseries of valuable talks on Physical Geog- 
raphy as affecting the science of the Bible. 
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An interesting excursion was made by a party under 
Prof. Wright, of Oberlin College, to Mt. Ranier, fifty miles 
away, for the purpose of verifying the glacier theory which 
the professor had lectured upon. August 5 was set apart 
as Recognition Day. The Chautauqua responsive service 
was used. Two persons were graduated. There are at 
present fourteen circles and nearly one hundred Chautau- 
qua readers on Puget Sound, and from present prospects this 
number will be doubled within the year. 

There were enrolled as members of the Assembly two 
graduates of 1886, one of Class of 1887, nineteen of Class 
1888, eleven of Class of 1889, nine of Class of 1890, one of 
Chautauqua School of Liberal Arts, forty-three in all. 

Among other work a permanent constitution was 
adopted and officers elected. The entire Assembly is 
hereafter placed under a Board of Management consisting of 
twenty-five persons arranged in five classes, one of which will 
retire each year, being replaced with five successors. This 
Board is expected to arrange permanent grounds and make 
provisions for each year. 


WASECA, MINNESOTA. 


The Waseca, Minnesota, Assembly filled the days from 
July 1 to 16, and was superintended by the Rev. A. H. Gil- 
let, D.D. Prof. C. C. Case was Musical Director. Dean 
A. Wright conducted the Ministers’ Institute, and taught 
Greek. Miss Learing, of Chicago, had charge of the Kin- 
dergarten, the Rev. N. B.C. Love,of the Intermediate Normal, 
and Chaplain McCabe of a Missionary Institute, and Leon 
H. Vincent, of the C. L.S. C. Round Table. Among the lect- 
urers were Gen. O. O. Howard, Jahu Dewitt Miller, the Rev. 
W. L. Davidson, the Rev. Levi Gilbert, Prof. D. L. Kiehle, 
Chaplain McCabe, Dr. William Butler, Wallace Bruce, the 
Rev. F. O. Holman. On Chautauqua Day twenty-one mem- 
bers of the Class of ’86 were graduated, and all the exer- 
cises including the Camp Fire, were pronounced of the very 
best. 

The C. L. S. C.. interest has had a wonderful growth the 
last year in the north-west. There are several thousand 
readers in Minnesota alone, by far the larger part of whom 
are members of the Class of ’89, while the Class of ’90 made 
many recruits at Waseca. A north-western branch was or- 
ganized with head-quarters at this point. Mr. N. McCarthy, 
of Minneapolis, is President, and H. C. Jennings,-of Fair- 
bault, is Secretary. It is expected that this Assembly will 
grow more rapidly in the future than it has in the past. 
The grounds and hotel have been tested to their present ca- 





OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


pacity, and the management has already in hand plans 
for greatly increased accommodations. 
People of all shades of belief, including Roman Catholics, 
in Minnesota are becoming greatly interested in this won- 
derful educational movement. The upper Mississippi Val- 
ley is filling up rapidly with people from all lands. Minne- 
sota has a million anda quarter of population, among which 
are four hundred thousand Scandinavians and about two 
hundred thousand Germans. These people are eager to 
learn all there is to know about everything, and it is no un- 
common thing to find four or five nationalities represented 
in one C. L. S.C. 
RECOGNITION SERVICES AT OTHER ASSEMBLIES. 
At several other points Recognition Day was observed. 
We have received no reports from these assemblies beyond 
the number of diplomas presented. At Acton Park, IN- 
DIANA, an Assembly was held from July 27 to August 8 ; 
twenty-one diplomas were given out on Recognition Day, 
August 6. CANBy Camp GROUND, OREGON, held its ses- 
sion in June, presenting on June 24 three diplomas. The 
Chautauqua Assembly of SourHERN CALIFORNIA, held be- 
tween July 14 and 26, observed Recognition Day, July 24; 
eleven diplomas were presented. At ISLAND PARK, ROME 
Crry, InpIANA, forty-five diplomas were presented on July 
29. Four persons were graduated at MAHTOMEDI, MINN., 
on August 12. The Assembly lasted seven days, beginning 
August 9. MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE, held its session from 
June 30to August 26. Its Recognition Day was July 30, 
when six diplomas were presented. A Recognition Day 
service was carried out at BERWICK, PENNSYLVANIA, on 
August 5. Fifteen graduates were present. At Rounp 
LAKE, NEw York, there were eighty-two diplomas given 
out on July 27. This Assembly held its session between 
July 20 and August 3. A Recognition service was held at 
BLUFF PARK, Iowa, on August 6, one person graduating. 
Two diplomas were presented at ISLAND HEIGHTS, NEW 
JERSEY, on August 14. A four-days’ session was held at Is- 
land Heights, the graduation services closing the exercises. 
PURTLE SPRINGS, WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI, also was the 
scene of a Recognition service on August Io, one person 
graduated. On June 28, Chancellor Vincent conducted Re- 
cognition services at INDIANOLA, Iowa. We are not in- 
formed of the number of graduates. Other Assemblies from 
which we have received no reports and at which, so far as 
we know, no Recognition services took place, were held at 
Kry East, NEw JERSEY; PIASA BLUFFS, ILLINOIS, and 
SAN MARcos, TEXAS. 





OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR OCTOBER. 
First Week (ending October 9.) 
1, “Walks and Talks in the Geological Field,’’ from page 
9 to page 45. 
2, “Studies of Mountains.’”” THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
3. Sunday Reading for October 3. THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Second Week (ending October 16.) 
1, “Walks and Talks in the Geological Field,’’ from page 
45 to page 79. 
2, “A Business Education for Girls.”” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
3. Sunday Reading for October 10. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Third Week (ending October 23.) 
1, “Walks and Talks in the Geological Field,” from page 
79 to page 113. 
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3. Sunday Reading for October 24 and 31. 






2. ‘Iron and Steel.”’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
3. Sunday Reading for October 17. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Fourth Week (ending October 30.) 
I. ‘‘Walks and Talks in the Geological Field,’ from page 
113 to page 154. 
2. ‘The Stones of the Field.’”” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 





SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK IN OCTOBER—OPENING EVENING. 


I. Roll Call—Quotations regarding the Beginning of an 
Undertaking. 
2. General Statement of the Plan on which the Circle has 
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been conducted. Reading of Constitution, ete. Ifa 
new Circle, the Adoption of a Constitution, and other 
preliminaries. 


. Reception of Members. 
. Election of Officers. 


Music. 


. A Preview of the Work of the Year. 


Reports regarding the C.L.S.C. W <« at the Assem- 
blies, given by those who were in attendance. 


. Table Talk—The best Plan of Conducting the Circle 


through the Year. 


. A Social Reunion. 


SECOND WEEK IN OCTOBER. 


. Roll Call—Names of Distinguished Geologists and their 


leading Literary Work. 


. The Lesson— Consisting of the first two weeks of Re- 


quired Readings. 


. A Study of Rocks— Specimens of those mentioned in 


Chapter VI. of the Text Book in Geology should be ob- 
tained and the Circle become so familiar with them, as 
to be able readily to distinguish them. 


. Paper—Niagara Falls: Description and Geological History. 


Music. 


. Paper—The Colorado River : Description and Geological 


History. 


. Select Reading—Scenes in the life of Micawber, from 


‘* David Copperfield.”’ 


. Essay—Bulgaria and its Late Prince. 
. Table Talk—Woman’s Position at the Present Time in 


the Business World. 


THIRD WEEK IN OCTOBER. 


. Roll Call—Quotations from great Geologists. 


The Lesson—As given in the ‘‘ Outline.’’ 


. A Study of the ‘‘Table’’ found on page 73 of the Text 


Book in Geology. (A more complete arrangement will 
be found in Webster’s ‘‘ Unabridged Dictionary,’’ under 
the word ‘‘ Geology.’’. It would be a good idea to have 
a large chart copied from the latter tabie, and kept for 
the use of the Circle.) 


. Paper—Description of some American Glaciers. 


Music. 


. Paper—The Process of Steel Manufacture. 


Book Review—Hugh Miller’s ‘‘ Testimony of the Rocks.”’ 


. A Short Lecture (by some Scientist if possible)—On the 


Probabilities of Aluminum taking the Place of Iron, 
and the Revolution such Change would cause in the 
Business World. 

Table Talk—News of the Week. 


FOURTH WEEK IN OCTOBER. 


t. Roll Call—Quotations on Mountains. 


. The Lesson. 
. Paper—Theories regarding the Origin of the Drift. (A 


most ingenious one to be found in ‘‘Ragnarok,’’ by 
Ignatius Donelly.) 


OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


4. A Report —- Observations regarding Local Rocks. 
Music. 


5. Character Sketch—Agassiz. 

6. Select Reading — Results of.a Lack of Business Educa- 
tion for Girls shown in scenes from the life of Dora in 
‘‘David Copperfield,’ by Dickens. 

7. A Game—Historical Pictures. Each member of the Cir- 
cle is to be provided with pencil and paper, and is to at. 
tempt making a picture of some well-known historical 
incident, such as the Landing of the Pilgrims, or the 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence. Each 
picture is then to be held up before the Circle and the 
members are to guess what it represents. 

8. A Social. 

HINTS FOR CIRCLES. 


As many Circles rely in great measure on the published 
programs for help in carrying out their work, it is thought 
best to have certain regular features appear from week to 
week. The ‘‘ Roll Call,’’ as one of the best possible keys 
for opening the vast treasure-houses of literature, and the 
‘“‘Lesson,”’ consisting of the Required Readings as given in 
the Outline, two weeks’ work being taken at one meeting 
in cases of necessity, are to be inserted in every program, 
so that by no possible means these exercises can be crowded 
out. All other interests must bend to these. 

A good method for conducting the lesson would be to 
have a teacher appointed from week to week, or from month 
to month, the length of time to be decided by the Circle, 
whose business it shall be to see that the leading points 
are taken up, the difficulties explained, opinions given, etc., 
etc. This may be done by the question and answer system, 
by topics previously assigned to the class, or by any other 
method agreed upon. 

During the two months in which Geology is the promin- 
ent theme, excursions should be made as frequently as possi- 
ble, for the study of this science in nature; and the obser- 
vations made, should be arranged and read before the Circle 
at some regular meeting. Lessons learned from Dame Nat- 
ure herself are much more impressive and indelible than 
those taken from books. 

An excellent plan for every Circle to adopt at the opening 
of the C. L. S. C. year, is the collection of items for a ‘‘year 
book.’’ One such book we have seen was made up by clip- 
ping the littlesummary, headed ‘‘ The News this Morning,” 
from the New York Daily Tribune, care being taken to keep 
the date with each clipping. The best way of accomplish- 
ing this result is to appoint some one who has at command 
some of the larger daily papers, to prepare the scrap book. 
The usefulness of such a work will only be appreciated after 
having it in possession. 

Another good plan is the making of marginal notes in 
the cyclopedia. Has any one risen to fame, or any great 
event transpired, since its publication, a note can be written 
in the proper alphabetical order; additions, also, may be 
made to sketches already there, such as the notice and date 
of the death of any noted person, or the further development 
of any progressive work. If carefully carried out, this 
method will make the cyclopedia practically equal to the 
latest edition, or, to the ‘‘ Annuals.”’ 
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LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Lb. ue @.. &. 


MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” —‘“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” —“‘Never Be Discouraged.”” 


Opening Day is at hand and the question uppermost 
among Chautauquans belonging to Local Circles is, ‘‘What 
is our Circle going to do this year?’’ What, indeed! Itisa 
question of vital importance to the intellectual life of the 
members. The Circle may furnish power to lift every one 
of its members into an energetic, broad, and animated 
mental life; it may put every intellectual ambition to sleep, 
and dull every awakening idea; it may help its members 
soar, but it may keep them creeping. The Local Circle is 
in thousands of cases the only intellectual center of its 
members. It isimportant that its atmosphere be electrical, , 
that it awaken taste and thought. Better have no Circle 
than one sleepy and indifferent. 

It is necessary that every person connected in any way 
with a Circle realize the indiSpensable need of creating an 
earnest, inspiring atmosphere for the Circle. Do not belong 
unless you are in earnest about making it the best possible 
organization, the place where you will find before anything 
else an intellectual stimulus. It must be the inspirer of 
your mental life if it does the work it may and ought to do. 
There is one resolve which every Circle should make on 
Opening Day: This Circle must be made the intellectual 
motor of its members. 

The resolution to make a great deal out of a society will 


naturally result in new plans, new ideas, general enlarge- 
ment ; the Local Circle department has been opened to fur- 
nish our readers with an idea of this growth; not only do we 
desire to report the number of new and reorganized, with 
the growth in membership; we particularly desire to show 
the mental growth, the new plans and works of each. Of 
course it is impossible to give a long report in any case, or 
to give details, of interest to no one but the Circle itself. It 
is always possible, however, to find place for the useful 
material in the reports. The number of organizations is so 
great—eighteen hundred seventy-eight different circles were 
reported last year—that we must exercise judgment about 
what shall be noticed in our columns. The helpful will be 
given the first place. By this means we hope to give to 
young and weak circles much-needed assistance. Such cir- 
cles will find help, too, in Mr. A. M. Maftin’s pamphlet, 
“‘Tocal Circles: How to Organize and How to Conduct 
them.’’ It may be obtained at the General Office of the 
Cc. L. S. C., by addressing the secretary. 

Reports should be sent to Miss K. F. Kimball, Plain- 
field, New Jersey, whence they will be forwarded to THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. They will be used in the department of 
Local Circles, not in the C. LZ. S. C. Classes. 
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Cc. CLASSES. 


TO THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES—’86 To ’go. 

The example of the Class of ’82 in building ‘‘ Pioneer 
Hall’’ at Chautauqua, aroused the aspirations of the Class 
of ’86 and of the under-graduates for similar rallying places. 
It was decided by the representatives of the five classes, 
present at Chautauqua, to erect a joint building, containing 
parlors for each class and a general Assembly room. The 
Rev. W. L. Austin, New Albany, Ind., 1886; J. A. Steven, 
M. D., Hartford, Conn., 1887; S. T. Neil, Esq., Warren, 
Penn., 1888; the Rev. R. H. Bosworth, Newberg, N. Y., 
1889; the Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, Ill., 1890, were 
appointed a general building committee. They have ac- 
cepted the gift of four lots from the Chautauqua Trustees, 
and are to recommend plans for the building. It is proposed 
to erect the building next spring if the funds are provided. 
The committee respectfully invite all members and friends 
of the classes to forward subscriptions as directed in the 
class columns in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Let all Local Circles 
earnestly unite in the effort to make this project a success. 


CLASS OF 1887.—‘‘ THE PANSIES.”’ 
‘Neglect not the gift that is in thee.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Frank Russell, Oswego, N. Y. 

Western Secretary—K. A. Burnell, Esq., 150 Madison Street, Chicago, Il, 
Eastern Secretary—J. A. Steven, M. D., 164 High Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Julia N. Berry, Titusville, Pa. 

Executive Commitiee—The officers of the Class. 








The meetings of the Class during the Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua were times of rare good fellowship which will long 
be remembered. 





The procession of the ‘‘ Pansies’? on Recognition Day 
elicited many choice compliments. 

Eighty-six and a half dollars worth of prizes were gained 
by five persons in the Class competitive examination. A 
full account was given in the last number of the Assembly 
Daily Herald. Much interest is already aroused for the ex- 
amination for next year. 

The Assembly of 1887 will be a crowning year for the 
Class. Among the thousands who will hear the sweet- 
voiced chimes calling out o’er the waters of beautiful Chau- 
taugua, let there not be one rebuked with the fact of his or 
her not having paid for at least one copy of the book toward 
the $625 bell of the ’87 Class. 

At a regular meeting of the Class held Aug. 17, 1886, Mrs. 
Julia N. Berry, of Titusville, Pa., was unanimously chosen 
Treasurer of the Class. All funds for incidentals and deco- 
ration are to be sent to her. At the same meeting an assess- 
ment was voted of twenty-five cents from each member to 
meet the expenses of decoration for 1886 and ’87. If any 
surplus should occur, the balance is to be put into the build- 
ing fund. There was a larger representation of the Class 
present at Chautauqua this year than formerly. Next year 
we hope to fill the Amphitheater. The Pansy Fountain 
Plot has been paid for in full, sothat now we can enter 
upon the new year with determination to make for our Class 
permanent head-quarters. 

On invitation of the building committees of the Classes 
of ’86, ’88, ’89, and ’go, the building committee of ’87 voted 
to unite in the plan of erecting a Union building for the 
five classes, to cost about five thousand dollars, on four lots 
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furnished gratis by the Assembly. This action was heartily 
endorsed at a meeting of the Class held Aug. 24,’86. A 
committee of one from each of the five Classes has been ap- 
pointed as a joint building committee to select lots, decide 
on plans, and, if practical, erect the building by Aug. 1, ’87. 
The Rev. Dr. Frank Russell, President of the Class, is author- 
ized to receive all moneys for the building fund of ’87. The 
joint building committee propose to issue certificates of stock, 
which are to be twenty-five cents each. These certificates 
will be furnished by Dr. Russell to any one forwarding 
money for this purpose. It is advised that each member of 
87 take at least four shares, this is what has been done 
thus far. Any one having a certificate of four shares will 
have the right to vote at Chautauqua for officers connected 
with the care and management of the building, twenty 
shares entitles to five votes. Those who take less than four 
shares will have the right to vote in all matters pertaining 
to the interests of the Class of ’87 in the building, grounds, 
decorations, etc. It is intended that the building shall 
have five rooms below, with an audience room and library 
on the second floor, and it will be used as a rallying place 
for all members of the five classes, each one having its own 
head-quarters, dtcorated with Class colors and the grounds 
ornamented with the various Class flowers. How the Pan- 
sies will bloom ! 





CLASS OF 1888.—‘“‘THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 
“Let us be seen by our deeds.” 
CLASS ORGANIZATION. 

President—The Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidenis—Prof. W. N. Ellis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. Wm. G. Rob- 
erts, Bellevue, Ohio. 

Secretary—Miss M. E. Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Mvrs. W. Chenault, Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Items for the ’88 column should be sent to the Rev. C. C. McLean, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Remember that the Class of ’88 joins its associates in the 
erection of thenew class building at Chautauqua. We want 
to raise one thousand dollars for our share in the new build- 
ing. Let us be up and doing. 

Send something to the Class column. This department 
concerns itself with the class or its individual members. It 
does not include Local Circle work. Reports of circles are 
to be sent to Plainfield, N. J., whence they are to be for- 
warded to THE CHAUTAUQUAN. They will be placed in the 
Local Circle department not under the head of C. L. S. C. 
Classes. 


ROMAN ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 34 letters. 

My I, 12, 11, 26, 18, 28, 4, 22 was a great statesman and gene- 
ral of Carthage. 

My 28, 33, 6, 5, 27, 30, 5, was one of the chief men of Rome 
60 B. C. 

My 18, 26, 20, 26, 30, 5, 14, 13, 16, 22, 19, 15, 26, 28, 30, 5, made 
the first Latin translation of Greek classics. 

My 24, 18, 12, 20, 26, 14, 13, was the name of one of the four 
triads of emperors. 

My 23, 33, 26, 7, 2,13, was one of the distinguished Christian 
names of the decline. 

My 25, 8, 22, 17, 32, 26, 30, 5, defended the bridge across the 
Tiber. 

My 10, 29, II, 26, 32, 26, 6, 31, was successor of Titus. 

My 31, 21, 33, 9, was a student of Seneca. 

My 5, 34, 18, 18, 4, his name carried victory with it. 

My 3 is a letter I have failed to find in Roman names. 
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My whole was what a noted emperor said of a celebrated ora- 


tor. 
PAS-COAG, 


CLASS OF 1889.—THE ARGONAUTS. 


‘Knowledge unused for the good of others ts more vain than 
unused gold.”’ 


OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. C. C. Creegan, D. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. I. B. Steele, Jackson, Tenn.; the Rev. J. H. Mc- 
Kee, Little Valley, N. Y.; the Rev. J. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y.; Mrs, 
Jennie M. Haws, Mendota, Ill.; Miss Genevieve M. Walton, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E. N. Lockwood, Ripon, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. H. C. Jennings, Faribault, Minn. 

Treasurer —R. H. Bosworth, Newburgh, N. Y. 





All matter for this column should be sent to the Rev. H. C. Jennings, 
Faribault, Minn. 


CONCERNING THE NAME. 


All members of the Class of ’89 who were at Chautauqua 
held a meeting for the election of officers and the selection 
of aClass name. After a very full discussion, The Argo- 
nauts was chosen and thus becomes our name. Any en- 
cyclopeedia will give the old legend from which the name 
comes. So we will not consume space here to reproduce it. 
It will make an agreeable study for a leisure half-hour. Let 
every member of the Class determine that this year he 
will be a seeker after gold. Let each one of the twenty thou- 
sand determine to be in the ranks at the close of the year. 
Fifteen states were represented in that Chautauqua meet- 
ing, all the way from Maine to Minnesota, and many were 
the pleasant acquaintances begun, to continue we may 
hope through coming years. Let this column in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN be our medium for further and wider ac- 
quaintance. 





CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘ THE PIEREANS.”’ 
“* Redeeming the Time.’’ 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Secretary—George H. Iott, Evanston, Ill. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor street, New Orleans, La. 

Vice-Presdents—John Lee Draper, Providence, R. I.; the Rev. Leroy Stevens, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, 
Randolph, N. Y.; Miss Anna J,. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada. 

Building Committee—Chairman, the Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, IIL; 
Secretary, John R. Tyley, Chicago, Ill., with Miss Leonard, Mr. .Davidson 
the Rev. j. Hill, and Dr. J. T. Edwards, Randolph, N. Y. 





Items for this column should be sent to Geo. H. Iott, Evanston, Ill. 





The tuberose has been chosen as the class flower. 

A vote for a separate class building was cast on August 
25, and the committee was authorized to co-operate with 
similar committees of classes of 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889, 
in erecting one large building with separate parlors for the 
classes and an assembly room above. Lots desirably lo- 
cated have been donated by the management at Chautauqua, 
more than two hundred one dollar shares have been sub- 
scribed. Shares may be obtained from the class treasurer by 
mail. The class paper will be sent to members who notify 
the Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, Ill. 

So popular did the Class of ’90 become at Chautauqua this 
year that two young ladies, members of another class, fled 
to the woods and buried their badges ; returning they en- 
rolled themselves among the ’90’s and proudly wore the 
colors of the favorite class. At last reports the buried 
badges had not sprouted. 
























EDITOR’S 


THE ASSEMBLY WORK OF THE SUMMER. 

No one could have anticipated in May last the unexampled 
success of the assemblies of this summer. ‘The labor troubles 
threatened the country with a general distress and hard-time sea- 
son, and some wondered whether the old assemblies could ‘‘go 
through the motions.’ But in point of fact this has been the 
greatest of assembly years. All the assemblies have done well, 
and most of them have run at full tide, and all have surpassed 
expectation. Thirty-two assemblies have been held; at twenty- 
five of these Recognition Day Services were observed; and at 
allof them the C. L. S. C. was recognized. At several of the 
assemblies an office for C. L. S. C. work was opened and a secre- 
tary appointed to answer questions respecting the course, to re- 
ceive fees, and to do other appropriate work. The circulation of 
the circulars of the C. L. S. C. was attended to at all the assem- 
blies, and at most of them there were Round Tables and Vesper 
Services. - 

In the West, the growth and vigor of the work were so con- 
spicuous that the managers, comparing notes afterward, have 
agreed that there was ‘‘a boom in assemblies this year.”” The 
meetings specially marked in this respect were those at Crete, 
Neb. ; Ottawa, Kan. ; Monterey and Los Angeles, Cal. ; Puget 
Sound, W. T.; Waseca, Minn.; Winona Lake, Wis.; and Island 
Park, Ill. In the East, the sessions of the old assemblies were 
generally longer than in former years; the programs were more 
attractive, and the attendance was larger. Among new assem- 
blies which will result from the success of this assembly year, is 
one already announced for Glen Park, Colorado, in 1887. Sev- 
etal ‘‘camps’’ which as camp-meetings have of late been but 
moderately successful, will probably take on C. L. S. C. features 
next year. Meanwhile the organic machinery continues to im- 
prove in the direction of completeness and effectiveness. Among 
new features of organization is the Assembly Lecture Bureau, 
which will secure the best lecturers for all the assemblies. 

The extension of the C. L. S. C. work into the most remote 
countries is worth attention. Japan has thirteen hundred mem- 
bersof the C. L. S.C. Russia has a large organization upon 
the same general plans. There is a branch circle in South 
Africa which in July held a convention of four days at Welling- 
ton, conducting exercises on a plan similar to those of the Amer- 
ican assemblies. In a few years we may expect Assembly 
grounds in South Africa, and a summer session for Normal 
work, lectures, and Recognition Day Services. In Ceylon a cir- 
cular has been put out by a committee of educated young men, 

setting forth a plan which will, they hope, create among the na- 
tives a sadly needed taste for reading. The work is going round 
the world — perhaps we ought to say that it has completed the 
journey. 

By far the most notable new department of the work is the 
Teachers’ Reading Union which leaped into power when the 
Public School Teachers of New Jersey organized their work last 
year. The movement has met with astonishing success and 
favor, and promises to become the largest branch of the work— 
after, of course, the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle— 
when measured by members, while holding a high rank in 
character and usefulness. The C. T. R. U. begins its first full 
year with uricommon promise and enthusiasm. President J. W. 
Bicknell prophesies that the Union will enroll twenty thousand 
members this year. The new demand for THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
arising out of this new blossom of the Chautauqua idea has con- 
siderably enlarged our circulation. The possibilities of the 
movement are very large and it has come at once to great prom- 
ise. Those who remember the infancy of the C. L. S. C. may 
Congratulate the younger sister that she has been spared the 
struggles of a long period of childhood. 





OUTLOOK. 


THE ANARCHISTS. 

The trial and conviction of the Anarchists in Chicago make 
the largest event of the year and mark an era in progress. The 
conviction of men for complicity in a dynamite explosion by 
which murder was done, ought never to have been uncertain; 
but there was much uncertainty on the subject, not respecting 
the law but respecting the jury. In one of the famous Tweed 
cases, a lawyer for the defense is reputed to have said, ‘‘The 
state must have twelve jurymen; we need but one.’’ The mean- 
ing was “if one juryman refuses to join in a verdict of guilty, 
the trial comes to nothing.’”’ It is not uncommon for the twelfth 
juryman to defeat a verdict. And there were reasons for doubt 
of the result, at this very point, in the Chicego case. One jury- 
man from either stupidity, or sympathy with disorder or its 
doctrines, or misdirected interest in labor questions, might have 
made the long trial useless by his obstinate refusal to concur in 
a verdict. 

There was also a considerable reluctance to eveti seein to in- 
vade the province of free speech. To tolerate all talk, even the 
wildest and bloodiest, has been our American policy; and in this 
case bloody talk was part of the proof that the accused had 
done bloody work. To be sure any murder trial may produce 
such evidence to be weighed by a jury and taken for what it 
may be worth. If a man threatens to kill, and killing follows, 
his threat is a thing to be taken account of and traced out to its 
connection with the homicide. But in this case, the accused 
follow the profession of threatening—it is part of their business 
—and this business is by them associated with a theory of re- 
forming the world. Anarchism is professed as a kind of relig- 
ion, and especially as a philanthropy, and this country would 
endure a great deal of bloody talk in the interest of a pro- 
fessed religion or philanthropy. The difference between the 
Chicago case, and all others resembling it, up to a certain point, 
was that in the Chicago case bloody talk was followed by bloody 


‘work, and the talking connected by deeds as well as words with 


the Haymarket crime. 

The Anarchist is the avowed enemy of the government. His 
life and opinions are in unconcealed opposition to law and order. 
So long as he only /a/ks, the government may, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, afford to tolerate him. It may be wiser to leave 
him to lead poor men astray than to put a bridle on his malig- 
nant tongue—it is probably dangerous to innocent liberty to re- 
strain licentious liberty of speech. It is difficult to draw the 
line at a safe point. But men who advocate rebellion against 
law and at the same time construct and explode dynamite bombs, 
must not be allowed to escape the consequences of their acts, or 
be saved from the exposure of the guilty connection between 
the various parts of their armed conspiracy against society. And 
men who exhort others to crime are guilty when their diabolical 
advice is taken and followed. 

We ought to know that such violence cannot right any wrongs. 
We have righted very grievous and terrible wrongs through 
open political organization. The secret conclave and subterra- 
nean bomb-manufactory do not in the least resemble the Con- 
gress of the colonies and. their open Declaration of Independ- 
ence and public resistance to an oppressive government. A 
whole hemisphere of morals lies between the two kinds of revo- 
lution. This difference, the difference between right and wrong, 
has been laid bare before all our people. The Chicago trial has 
exposed and emphasized that difference. The Anarchist method 
is an impossible one—it can only kill, it has no power to make 
alive. Its spirit is hate, not love; and therefore it is not philan- 
thropic. It is a good sign that the labor organizations have re- 
fused allinace or sympathy with Anarchism. The labor reform- 
er is aman who believes that government can, and ought to, 
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improve the conditions of wage-earning. He appeals to govern- 
ment for reform. He believes in more and not less—least of all 
ne—government. He is therefore an enemy of Anarchism. He 
will do well to go further than he has gone in his devotion to 
order. In times of strike much wild talking, and in rare cases 
some wild work, is done in the name of workmen who are not 
Anarchists. It is to be hoped that the fruits of the Chicago trial 
will appear in the suppression, by wholesome influences, of the 
spirit of violence in all labor controversies. Neither by threats 
nor by bombs can the workmen gain their case before the jury 
of their countrymen. 


THE C. L. S. C. IN PRISONS. 

The readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN are not likely to be sur- 
prised by any extension of the C. L. S. C. work among the peo- 
ple; but their expectations would naturally be arrested at prison 
doors, We are so accustomed to associate illiteracy with crime 
that we should not look for C. L. S. C. soil in penitentiaries. Itis 
therefore a remarkable thing that at least one of our Circles has 
been organized among condemned criminals. The case is so 
peculiar and interesting that we give in full the explanatory let- 
ter of Dr. Humble from the Colorado State Penitentiary to 
Chancellor Vincent. The text of the letter is as follows: 

Emporia, Kan., Aug. 6, 1886. 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., My Dear Friend: 

In response to an invitation from the chaplain of the Colora- 
do State Penitentiary, Canon City, Col., I conducted services 
there on Sunday, July 25. In the forenoon the service is simi- 
lar to that observed in the churches. In the afternoon they 
have a literary and musical program. When I chose my sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Reading,” I did not have in mind the outcome, but while 
considering it the thought suddenly came to me that to make it 
practical I should organize a C. L. S.C. right there. I men- 
tioned the idea to one of my friends and then to the warden of 


the penitentiary. Both said ‘‘Grand,” so I laid the course before 
the “‘ boys,’’ many of whom, I ought to say, are far from being 
ignorant, stupid, or vicious. I visited them in their cells and out 
of the more than three hundred, forty of the best boys and one 
woman, colored, gave me their names and their pledges to com- 


plete the course whether in the prison or out of it. They have 
three hours each day to read, several have more than that. The 
warden will put the class in charge of a competent man, (he has 
several college graduates to choose from), and offers to allow 
them one hour twice a week for class-work. The warden, Gen. 
R. A. Cameron, is a splendid man, and uses every means to de- 
velop manliness in his ward. On every hand I heard the highest 
commendations of his efforts and the remark, ‘‘ When I get out 
of this I will be a better man.’? The most of the men can raise 
the fifty cents membership fee, and they want that privilege. I 
have promised to supply them with books, although I know not 
whence the money will come; a limited number of sets of books 
will do, but I think every man should have his own copy of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. I have done all this, presuming you would 
accept this class and extend the blessings of the C. L. S. C. 
“behind the bars’”’ to those who now certainly need our sym- 
pathy and help; and who, when they, branded as ex-convicts, 
face the world again, and under its sneers and suspicions at- 
tempt to redeem themselves and fight nobly the battle of life, 
will be in extreme need of all the inspiration, support, and pro- 
tection the C. L. S. C. and its friends can give them. If you 
approve of this new departure please have sent me a sufficient 
number of blank applications and C. L. S. C. circulars. Trust- 
ing that this feeble effort of mine to raise these fallen will meet 
with your favor and that of all true Chautauquans. 
I am respectfully yours, 
C.. HUMBLE. 

Two things in this case will arrest attention. 1st, There is 
in our prisons a class of persons sufficiently intelligent and re- 
ligious to be interested in the C.L.S.C. courses. 2nd, Our method 
of organizing reading and study is peculiarly adapted to the 
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wants of this class of persons and their interest in it will contribute 
powerfully to their intellectual and moral elevation. We hope 
that the experiment—if indeed it be an experiment—will be 
tried everywherein prisons. It will seem strange at first to have 
C. L. S. C. graduates in prisons; but why should our work not 
share with the Gospel in a special adaptation to them that are 
bound? And may it not be the means of solving the two great 
problems of prison life: 1st, How to reform the convict? 2nd, 
How to fit him for the respect and confidence of the world to 
which the state expects to restore him in a few years? 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 

The death of Samuel J. Tilden has removed from our public 
life the most conspicuous survivor of the generation to which 
he belonged. He combined in his character and associations 
more points of interest than any other American citizen who 
never administered the highest offices of the land. He in- 
fluenced the world of business, of literature, of politics, and of 
state-craft, and in all his influence was powerful. Men judged 
his character and motives from opposite points of view; to some 
he was a saint, to others a devil. He was, in fact, neither the 
one nor the other; he had faults and he had virtues—the latter 
greatly exceeding the former. The exaggerations respecting 
him grew out of the intensity of the political conflict in which 
he was a conspicuous figure. He killed Tweed, and he saved 
us in 1876 from the Mexican system of politics, by his coolness 
and his adroitness. Men will never agree respecting the elect- 
oral vote of November, 1876; but most candid men agree that 
Mr. Tilden devised (or at least accepted) the new and remark- 
able tribunal which became the arbitration-court for that con- 
test. This august tribunal, the electoral commission, was a 
success in the sense that it secured a peaceful settlement of the 
question ; it was a moral failure in the circumstance that the 
fifteen commissioners divided exactly on the line of their politi- 
cal predilections. The issue marched across the edge of a razor 
to safety—so fine was the dividing line—and in our consciences 
we all knew that Mr. Hayes became president because there 
were eight Republicans and only seven Democrats on the com- 
mission. But patriots were glad of any escape from a civil con- 
flict, even though it were morally ignominious. 

Mr. Tilden had it in his power to undous, and any ordinary poli- 
tician in his place would have undone us. He and all who voted 
for him believed him to have been elected, and they have never 
changed their judgment. Feeling ran high and violence was in 
theair. Mr. Tilden gave us peace. He gave us more; for by the 
fine constitutional art of the devise of a commission which should 
find a verdict, and yet leave the finding of it to Congress, the 
regularity of the accession of Mr. Hayes to the presidency could 
not be legally questioned, and never was raised in any court of 
law. Over his fresh grave, honest men who love their country 
ought to say, “‘there lies a man who wntied a Gordian knot.” 
A soldier can easily cut the cord of such a difficulty—but to 
cut is in such a case to kill—and only a great statesman can untie 
it by patriotic skill and patience. The further we move away 
from the terrible anxieties of the first sixty days of 1877, the 
more grateful will the American people be for the deliverance 
wrought out for them in that cvisis. To be president is a very 
small thing in comparison with the glory of rescuing a nation 
from the entanglements of a great political conflict like that. 
No doubt Mr. Tilden affected the majority of his fellow citizens 
as a mysterious person. The generous way of resolving the 
problem is to say that Mr. Tilden acted from higher motives 
than his enemies attributed to him—higher than friends could 
understand. His self-control in 1877 irritated his friends. Prob- 
ably the Tilden of those days rose to the best possibilities of a 
great character; and as he saw more than his friends saw—read 
the history of the events through to their far-off consequences— 
nobly chose to be self-sacrificing for his country’s good. Of the 
opposing theories which have filled the press of the nation, the 
more generous one is probably the more just one. 
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This at least is true: Mr. Tilden’s will is a commanding proof 
of his civic solicitude and philanthropy. A great fortune passes 
jato the hands of the people and will bless and enlighten them 
for generations. It is further true that no other public man, 
except, perhaps, Charles Sumner, had so wide and complete a 
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knowledge and grasp of public questions and so broad a view of 
all the concernments of public life. All jesting is silenced at 


this grave; and we who never followed with Tilden in his life, 
feel bound to say: Here was ‘‘a scholar in politics’’ and a man 
in all things. 
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The new quarters built for the accommodation of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN are complete. The present impression of the 
magazine is sent out from the new home. The building is in 
every particular a model of convenience and comfort. Ina 
future issue of the magazine we shall give a pen-picture of the 
CHAUTAUQUAN block. 





The Chautauqua Assembly Herald for 1886 contains a large 
number of lectures. We believe that in no other form can so 
much valuable reading matter be obtained for the price. The 
list contains lectures from the Rev. Sam Jones, Dr. John Hall, 
Prof. B. P. Bowne, Col. Russell J. Conwell, Drs. Duryea, Gif- 
ford, Smith, and Hale, Pres. Warren, Gen. Lew Wallace, Prof. 
Sumner, and a host of other ableand prominent speakers. In ad- 
dition are the reports of special work, and of class-room methods, 
and interesting interviews on a wide range of subjects with 
many of the prominent visitors at Chautauqua. Complete sets 
of the Herald can be secured at the office of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
for $1.00 each. 





Chancellor Vincent sailed for Europe in September. He 
has promised that we shall hear from him in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
frequently in the time he is absent. While abroad the Chan- 
cellor expects to investigate the methods of education used in 
the best institutions; undoubtedly all departments of the Chau- 
tauqua University will be benefited by his observations. 





An announcement of importance to the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle was made on Recognition Day at Chautau- 
qua. It was to the effect that this department of the Chautau- 
qua University is to have a principal, the Rev. Dr. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut. This appointment does not fill Chancellor Vincent’s 
place in the government of the Circle, but gives him much- 
needed assistance. Dr. Hurlbut is a man of ability, an excel- 
lent platform orator, and an organizer. More, he understands 
the work of the Circle, and is heartily in sympathy with its 
aims and with the methods of its Chancellor. He will be a 
valuable auxiliary. 





There has never been a more remarkable case of hopefulness 
in the final result of an idea, than is shown in Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet, just issued, on the Irish Question. After defeat, ridi- 
cule, and desertion by friends, he announces publicly, ‘‘If I am 
not egregiously wrong on all that has been said, Ireland has 
now lying before her a broad and even way, in which to walk 
to the consummation of her wishes. Before her eyes, is opened 
that same path of constitutional and peaceful action, of steady, 
free, and full discussion, which has led England and Scotland 
to the achievement of all their pacific triumphs.”’ . 





On the night of August 31, a distinct shock of earthquake 
passed over a large part of the country lying east of the Missis- 
sippi River. The center of the disturbance was in South Caro- 
lina. Charleston of that state was the greatest sufferer; a large 
loss of life occurring, and the greater part of the city being de- 
stroyed or made uninhabitable. The shocks have been repeated 
along the southeastern coast of the United States at intervals, 
up to this writing, September5. Over a large section of the 
country surrounding Charleston, fissurese-have opened, and mud 
and water been ejected. On September 4, showers of pebbles 


fell. It is useless now to assign causes for the disturbances. 
Scientists are actively investigating the phenomena and we may 
hope for some useful and interesting developments. 





One of the most deplorable incidents of the terrible night of 
the earthquake in Charleston, S. C., was the destruction of the 
spire of St. Michael’s church. This edifice was built in 1752, 
and has long served as a landmark for ships entering the harbor. 
Among the favorite recitations of young elocutionists is ‘‘ How 
he saved St. Michael’s.’? The poem describes a fire many years 
ago in Charleston, and the danger that threatened the spire of 
the historic church. A brand had fallen high up on the spire. 
There seemed no possible salvation for the church, when a negro 
slave crept up to the dangerous height and hurled the brand far 
into the street. The church was saved and the glad people 
made the brave fellow free. 





Paul Hamilton Hayne, the poet, died at his home near Augus- 
ta, Ga., on July 6. Among his poems are some of the most 
beautiful lyrics in American verse. His simple, patient, com- 
templative life, as told by his friends since his death, offers one 
of the most inspiring studies we have seen in many a day. 





On the night of August 3, in Sioux City, Iowa, the Rev. George 
C. Haddock was shot dead by assassins. Mr. Haddock had for 
some weeks been engaged in a fight for the enforcement of the 
state law prohibiting the sale of liquors. On July 19, he wrote 
to a friend: 


“We are engaged in a desperate struggle here. It is dangerous for a man 
to take a radical stand for prohibition. It is currently rumored that one 
hundred men are under oath to burn the churches as soon as the saloons are 
closed. I have signed twenty-five complaints, and J believe [ take my life in 
hand by so doing ; but somebody has todo so. I believe we will win event- 
ually, though the fight will be long and desperate.” 


He had, indeed, taken his life in his hand, and he lost it. 





It is but to be expected that such a martyrdom would help the 
cause of temperance. It is, in truth, serving as a rallying cry 
throughout the West. Ata camp-meeting recently held at Albi- 
on, Michigan, a few lines were written, descriptive of the assassi- 
nation of Mr. Haddock, set to thetune of ‘‘ John Brown’s Body,”’ 
and sung ata service. The effect was electrical. The people 
went wild with excitement, pledging themselves with redoubled 
energy to the support of prohibition. 





It is not only to emigrants, to the poor, and to the young, that 
the West opens as a ‘‘ Promised Land.’”’ The children of the 
great cities find it a refuge as well. That magnificent charity, 
the Children’s Aid Society, prefers sending its young protégés 
there and gives as reasons that children are taken into western 
families on an equality, and educated as their own ; sending them 
so far from the city lessens the dangers of their return; the West 
offers better opportunities for placing large numbers in one local- 
ity; children who are not willing to go singly, even to very near 
places, will go gladly in companies tothe West. 





Natural Gas has been discovered in paying quantities in nine- 
teen states and territories of the Union. In Western Pennsyl- 
vania alone, sixty-six natural gas companies have been organized 
and nearly $21,000,000 of capital invested. This discovery is 
causing one of the most interesting industrial revolutions of the 
century. 
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Ignorant persons in authority never fail to furnish amusement 
as well as misery, to those under them. Here is acase in point. 
Not long ago a member of the music committee in one of the 
churches of New York City stopped the tenor as he came out 
saying: ‘‘Mr. E——, I think you sang this passage of the ar- 
them this morning too loud. It ought to be sung softly.” ‘I 
think not, sir. I’ve always rendered the passage as I did this 
morning. Itis marked #7” ‘‘Yes, sir, I see it is, and so it 
ought to be sung softly. Doesn’t fin music mean fainily ?” 





The Tower of Babel has suggested a newidea. A Chicago ar- 
chitect proposes to use the plan of this historic structure for a 
series of aerial catacombs. Gradually ascending stairways are to 
carry the building to the modest height of from twenty-five to 
fifty stories. The floors will be divided into vaults. The center 
is to be hollowed, and in the basement a huge fire will be kept 
burning to destroy poisonous vapors. Confusion of tongues 
need not be feared from this undertaking, though confusion of 
relatives might result. 





Below is an example of the care which is exercised over our 
postal service. A damaged postal card reached us July 8, it was 
sent March 5, from Edinburgh, Scotland, by Dr. Calderwood. 
The writing on the card is still legible. To it was attached the 
following : 

P. O. New York, N. Y., Jury 6, 1886. 
This piece is a portion of the mail forwarded from Queenstown, Ireland, 
per steamer Oregon on March 7, and damaged by the sinking of that vessel 
off Fire Island on March 14. Recovered from the wreck July 1-4. 
HENRY G. PIERSON, Postmaster. 





The championship of fool-hardiness seems a desirable pre-emi- 
nence. For the sake of it three men have recently swum the 
Niagara Whirlpool Rapids, and another jumped from the highest 
point of Brooklyn Bridge. These performances are neither fun- 
ny, brave, nor wise, It requires no brains to get into danger; it 
often takes both wit and courage to keep out. 





The law is not so broad as man’s folly. When the extreme 
penalty of jumping from the Brooklyn Bridge is a ten dollar fine 
and the only ground on which it can be inflicted is that the act 
interrupts travel, it is evident that law-makers overlooked fool- 
hardiness in cataloguing crimes. 





American enterprise travels fast and far. A friend in China 
sends us the following circular. It was sent out by a Wuhu com- 
pradore (store-keeper). He keeps a full line of foreign goods 
and issues these little bulletins on the arrival of asteamer bring- 
ing his goods. He has adopted his business name to suit his 
trade: 

Wun, 1st May, 1885. 
Just RECEIVED, 
Fresh Fruit. 
Mangoes, 
Pine Apples, 
Bananas, 
Vegetables. 
Carrot, 
Cucumber, 
Onions, etc. 
CHINA THOMPSON, Compradore. 





In Cleveland, Ohio, the City Fathers have wisely assumed 
parental authority. An ordinance has been passed refusing to 
allow children under fifteen to be on the streets after 9 p. m., 
unless accompanied by father, mother, or guardian. Fortunate 
city to be so officered. 





The poor and the vicious cost New York City over one half as 
much asthe system of public education ; $2,750,000 are expended 
annually for the support of charitable and correctional institu- 
tions. This does not include the support of prisoners in the 
county jail nor the expenses of police station-houses. 





Some months ago the Wo/e-Book mentioned, that to stay the 
depredations of the elements, a coat of paraffine and creosote had 
been applied to the Egyptian Obelisk in Central Park, New York 





City. The experiment has not proven asuccess. The surface is 
seriously injured in spite of the precaution. Probably the only 
safe covering for the obelisk is the walls of a museum. 





The great cities are becoming more and more dangerous to the 
interests of large manufacturing works. At Chautauqua last sum- 
mer Mr. Thomas A. Edison illustrated this fact by saying, ‘The 
Edison Machine Works are situated in New York, and at them 
all dynamos, torpedoes for the government, and railroad elec- 
tric motors aré made. We have recently bought new works at 
Schenectady, N. Y., and propose moving the manufactory there, 
This is done to get way from the embarrassment of the strikes 
and communists to a place where our men are settled in their 
own homes.”’ 





Alas, the poor Englishman! A London correspondent makes 
this sad complaint: ‘‘ When people get very much excited over 
politics they appear to have no room in their brains for auything 
else. They care to read nothing but newspapers, railway time- 
bills, and pamphlets ; therefore, the book world is in danger of 
being neglected. We have been so intensely political all this 
year that we shall be some time before we get over it and return 
to our senses and our books at the same time.’’ Between sym- 
pathy with Gladstone, labor troubles, and anarchist trials, the 
American has been in about the same condition this season. 





Position hath its trials. Before starting on his summer vaca- 
tion President Cleveland was obliged to request the newspapers 
not to send special correspondents to his resting-place to annoy 
him and his wife with the publication of unnecessary details of 
their every-day life in the woods. 





The recent earthquake disturbances along the Atlantic coast 
are not the first for the eastern states. A graphic account is in 
existence of disturbances in Massachusetts as early as 1727; 
Newburyport was the center of the shock. The following ac- 
count of that earthquake is taken from a record left by the 
rector of a Protestant Episcopal church of Newburyport. In 
many particulars it would serve for a description of the Charles- 
ton phenomena. 


October 20, 1727.—Being the Lord’s Day at forty minutes past 10 the same 
evening there was a most terrific, sudden, and amazing earthquake, which 
did damage to the greatest part of the neighborhood, shook and threw down 
tops of chimneys, and in many places the earth cpened a foot or more. It 
continued very terrible by frequently bursting and shocking our houses and 
lasted all that week, the first being the loudest shook, and eight more that 
immediately followed, louder than the rest that followed, sometimes break- 
ing with loud claps six times or oftener in a day and as often in the night 
until Thursday in the said week and then somewhat abated. Upon Friday 
in the evening and about midnight, and about break of day, and on Satur- 
day there were three very loudclaps. We also had it on Saturday, the Sab- 
bath, and Monday morning about 10, tho’ much abated in the noise and terror 





Ex-Governor Elisha Dyer, of Rhode Island, suggests to us a 
practical subject for discussion by the members of the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle. It is this, ‘‘Is the present 
system of education for women the best calculated to promote 
the highest attainments for the moral, mental, physical, and 
practical culture of the sex?’’ He gives as a reason for the dis- 
cussion, ‘‘the liability in American families to the extremes of 
f8rtune, by which some are almost instantaneously elevated to 
position, others depressed. In the latter case what more valuable 
and effective resource can there be than the counsels of a well- 
balanced-woman? Whose perceptions would be clearer of what 
would be for the best ? Woman in her domestic sphere cultivates 
the most elevating, refined attributes of human nature, while 
man, in the contact with the insincerity and treachery of those 
about him, becomes, as it were, bewildered and incapable of a 
sound, correct judgment of important circumstances.’”’ The 
subject is one of great moment and no where would the discus- 
sion be more pertinent than in the Circle for which Governor 
Dyer suggests it, composed as it is so largely of women. 
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CL. S. C. NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR OCTOBER. 


Summary oF ImporTANT Home News For Avucust, 1886. 
Angust 4. Financial statement made in Senate that there will 
be $10,000,000 more surplus this year than last. Total expendi- 
tures of present fiscal year, $336,934,534.—Samuel J. Tilden dies. 

Aug. 5. Congress adjourns until December.——Editor Cut- 
ting tried at Paso del Norte, Mexico, for libel. Desires for re- 
conciliation in both governments. 

Aug. 10. Dr. John Maclean dies at Princeton.—Forest fires 
in Wisconsin. 700 families lose their homes. 

Aug. 11. Dr. F. L. Hamilton dies. 


Aug. 18. Irish National League in Chicago. —— American 
Bar Association at Saratoga. 

Aug. 20. Seven of the Chicago Anarchists sentenced to death, 
End of trial begun on May 5. 

Aug. 23. Minneapolis Industrial Exhibition opened by Mrs. 
President Cleveland, at Saranac Lake, New York.—HEditor 
Cutting released. 

Aug. 31. Earthquake shock in states east of the Missis- 
sippi. Charleston, S. C., nearly destroyed. Large loss of life. 
——aAn artesian well at Belle Plain, Iowa, bursts. 





Cc. L. S. C. NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR OCTOBER. 


WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD. 

P. 15. ‘“‘Agassiz,’’ Louis John Rudolph. (1807-1873). An 
American geologist. He was born in Switzerland; studied at 
Zurich, Heidelberg, and Munich, graduating at the latter place. 
During his college vacations he traveled extensively through 
Europe to study fossil and fresh-water fishes. In 1832 he was 
appointed professor of natural history in Neufchatel.. In 1846 
he visited the United States on a scientific expedition, and the 
following year was induced to accept the chair of zodlogy and 
geology at Harvard College. He visited many parts of the New 
World for the purpose of furthering his scientificresearches. In 
1854 he was offered a chair in the Edinburgh University which 
he declined. Among his works are a ‘‘ Natural History of the 
Fresh-Water Fishes,’’ ‘‘Researches on Fossil Fishes,’’ ‘‘Studies on 
Glaciers,’’ the ‘‘Glacier System,” ‘‘ Contributions tothe Natural 
History of the United States,’’ and many others. ‘The results of 
many of hisexpeditions are to beseen in the Cambridge museum. 
“His influence upon the scientific development of the United 
States has been profound and far-reaching.” (See ‘‘ Louis 
Agassiz. His Life and Correspondence.’’ Edited by his wife ; 
and Whipple’s ‘‘Character and Characteristic Men.’’) 

P. 16. ‘‘Pierre a bot,’’ pé-aire A b6. Literally, a club-footed 
stone. 

P. 17. “Prof. C. H. Hitchcock.” (1836——.) An American 
geologist. He graduated at Amherst College; was professor of 
geology at Lafayette College, Pa., and afterward at Dartmouth 
College. He published several volumes on scientific matters. 

“Neufchatel,’’ nii-sha-tel’. 

. 22. “* Ne’ve’,”’ na-va. 

. 24. * Chamonix,’’ shd-mo-né. 

. 26. “‘Salience,”’ sa‘li-ence. Projection, protrusion. 
P. 27. ‘‘Argentiere,’’ ar-zhong-te-aire. 

“Flegére,’’ fla-jaire. 

“Brevent,’’ bra-vong. 

“De Saussure,’ sO-siir. (1740-1799). An eminent Swiss 
naturalist, professor of philosophy at Geneva. He made many 
researches in the Alps and invented several instruments, among 
them the hygrometer. His writings concerning the Alps gave 
him the title of ‘‘ the first painter of the Alps.” 

P. 28. ‘‘ Forbes,”’ James David. (1749-1819). A distinguished 
Scotch scientist. He was professor of natural philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh in which he had been educated. In 
1826 he visited Vesuvius and published his observations. He 
made a practice of devoting his summer vacations to travel and 
Scientific study. In 1841 he with Agassiz ascended the Jungfrau, 
and shortly afterward he published an article in the Edinburgh 
Review on glaciers. Later he gave much time to the study of 
Swiss glaciers. ‘(He made discoveries in the laws of motions of 
glaciers and in the phenomena of radiant heat and light in re- 
lation to polarization.” His claims in these regards involved 
him in a controversy with some leading scientists, among whom 
was Prof. Tyndall. (See Forbe’s “‘ Life and Letters,” by Shairp, 
Tait, and Adams-Reilly.) 

P. 30. ‘‘ Hugi,” hoo-gée, Franz Joseph. (1795-1855). A Swiss 
Naturalist. His most celebrated work is a ‘‘ Treatise on Gla- 
ciers,”’ 


P. 49. ‘‘ Engineer Eads,’’ James Buchanan. (1820——). An 
American civil engineer, of St. Louis. ‘‘Having devoted himself 
to the raising of sunken steamers on the western rivers, he in- 
vented effective appliances for that purpose. In 1861 he con- 
structed eight iron-clad and heavily armed river steamers for the 
United States government, finishing, arming, and equipping 
them in less than one hundred days. Later he built several iron 
war vessels, with turrets, having heavy guns managed by steam. 
He also constructed the celebrated steel bridge over the Missis- 
sippi at St. Louis (1867-74) and afterward built the great jetties 
by which the Southwest Pass, or mouth of the Mississippi was 
deepened. Still later he began the construction of a ship-rail- 
way across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec.—-(Lippincott’s ‘‘Biograph- 
ical Dictionary.’’) His plans for this railway are thought by the 
general public to be quite practicable. The vessels are to be 
lifted out of the sea, placed on carriages, transported on the rail- 
road across the isthmus and placed again in the water at the 
end of the journey. (For full description of his plans, with il- 
lustrations, see Scientific American Supplement, No. 405.) 

P. 56. ‘Ultima Thii’le.”” An island mentioned in the writings 
of the ancients, and regarded by them as the northernmost point 
on the whole earth. Pytheas, a Greek navigator who probably 
lived about the time of Alexander the Great, first wrote of it in 
a work containing an account of his voyages. He describes the 
island as being a six days’ sail from Britain, and says that the 
days and nights were six months long. From this, Thule has 
been thought to be Iceland by some writers ; by others, Norway; 
and still others claim that it was one of the largest of the Shet- 
land Islands. 

‘‘Phlegethon.’’ A mythological river of liquid fire in the low- 
er world. Milton in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ Book II., alludes to it in 
the following manner : 

‘Fierce Phlegethon, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage.”’ 

“‘Styx.’? This river encompassed the lower world, or region 
of the dead, at least three times, and could only be crossed in 
the ferry boat of old Charon. It was customary in the time of 
ancient Greece to place in the mouth of the dead, a silver piece of 
money as a fee for the passage. Any soul arriving without this 
was not allowed to cross. 

P. 57. ‘‘Chl6’ro-phyl.”” The green matter in plants, which 
consists of small soft granules in their cells. 

‘‘Algee,”? al’je. A large family of flowerless plants belong- 
ing to the class Thallogens, or plants growing in spreading 
fronds. They are found in both salt and fresh water and vary 
widely in form, color, and structure. Some varieties are so mi- 
nute that they cannot be seen by the naked eye, while the 
“giant kelp’? which is found on the western coast of America, 
sometimes reaches the great height, according to some authors, 
of one thousand feet. As they do not possess roots, in the or- 
dinary sense of that word, they are found clinging to stones 
or the bottom of the sea, or floating on the surface. The gulf 
weed, which forms great beds in the Atlantic Ocean, such as are 
found in the ‘‘ Sargasso Sea,’’ belongs to this family. Many of 
the plants are of very brilliant colors. 

“‘Diatoms.” Exceedingly minute plants growing in moist 
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places or in the water. Owing to the remarkable power of 
movement which they possess, some scientists have classed them 
in the animal kingdom. Diatoms consist of single cells, and 
each cell is surrounded by a wall of silex which is beautifully 
marked with lines and dots which can only be seen under a pow- 
erful microscope. Some Species reproduce by division ; what was 
one diatom breaks in halves, and each half shortly forms into 
two layers which cleave again, forming two other perfect diatoms, 
and so on ad infinitum. In others the new plants present great 
dissimilarity to the adult forms. One accustomed to the use of 
the microscope can find them in some living form wherever 
there is any moisture. They are in all soils and in the mud of 
creeks and inlets. They form the food of other minute animals 
such as those upon which the whale feeds. The ice in the frigid 
zones is often colored with them. The fossil remains are often 
found in immense deposits. The city of Richmond stands upon 
a stratum of such deposits, eighteen feet in thickness, and in this 
bed, Ehrenberg, the great German naturalist, discovered twenty 
genera and forty-six species. There is a layer five hundred feet 
thick on the Columbia River. 

P. 58. “Cimmerian,’’ The Cimmerians were a mythological 
people who lived beyond the ocean, in lands unknown, where 
the sun was supposed never to shine and where darkness per- 
petual and dense prevailed. 

P. 59. ‘‘ Gl6-bi-ge-ri/na.”’ 

P. 59. ‘‘ Challenger.’’ The Challenger was a screw steamer of 
four hundred horse power, and two thousand three hundred tons, 
fitted out in 1872 by the British Admiralty with every appliance 
that could be devised for deep-sea dredging. Ona cruise of three 
years and a half seventy thousand nautical miles were passed 
over; the Atlantic was crossed five times, and a very erratic 
course was followed over the Pacific. The results were of the ut- 
most scientific value. 

P. 68. “St. Cuthbert.’’ A Scotch monk who lived in the 
seventh century. He led a most austere and laborious life. The 
fame of his holiness brought many visitors to the little isle of 
Farne in which he lived in retirement for many years, after hav- 
ing held the bishopric of Hexham and Lindisfarne or ‘‘Holy Isl- 
and.” The joints of the encrinites were used for rosaries. These 
joints were perforated in the center and bore a fanciful resem- 
blance to a cross; hence they were used for beads. The story 
goes that St. Cuthbert used to sit at night on a rock on “Holy 
Island’ and use the opposite rock for an anvil on which to forge 
the encrinites. Sir Walter Scott in ‘‘ Marmion ”’ speaks of him 
thus :— 

**On a rock of Lindis-farne 
St. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name.’’ 

“‘Leonardo da Vinci,’’ vin’che. (1452-1519). An Italian 
painter of great renown. His fresco of the Last Supper in the 
Milanese Convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie has been called 
the greatest work in Christian art. He acquired considerable 
reputation also as a sculptor and an architect; and was the 
author of a number of works on art. 

“‘ Agricola,” Georg. (About 1490-1555). An eminent min- 
eralogist, ‘‘the first one,’’? Cuvier said, ‘‘ who appeared after the 
renaissance of the sciences in Europe.” 

“Fallopio,” Gabriello.. (1523-1562). An Italian anatomist 
and surgeon, who was also a great naturalist. 

P. 69. “Py-thag’o-ras.’"” One of the most celebrated of 
Grecian philosophers. He lived in the sixth century B. C. 

**Strabo.”” (About 60 B.C.—24 A.D.) A Greek geographer. 

*Pliny.”” (23—79). A celebrated Roman naturalist. Hewas 
procurator in Spain in the reign of Nero, and a favored officer 
during Vespasian’s rule. While studying the phenomena at the 
great eruption of Vesuvius, he approached too near and was suf- 
focated. 

‘* Kazwini,”’ written also Cazwini and Cazweenee. An Ara- 
bian naturalist who died in 1283. He was called ‘‘the Pliny of 
the Orientals,” 
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““He-gi’-ra.”” The flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Me. 
dina, which probably occurred on September 13, 622. 

P. 73. Csenozoic, sé-no-zd/ic. Mes-0/zo’ic. P&-le-o-zo‘ic, 
E-6-zo’ic. Qua-ter’na-ry. Tertiary, ter’shi-a-ry. Cretaceous, 
cre-ta’shus. Ju-ras’sic. Tri-as‘sic. Car bon-if’er-ous. De-vo/- 
ni-an. Si-lu’ri-an. Lau-ren’tian. Pli’o-cene. Mi’o-cene. E/. 
o-cene. O-ris’ka-ny. Pro-to-zo’ans. 

P. 79. “Dr. F. V. Hayden.” (1829——). A graduate of Ober- 
lin College and the Albany Medical School. He was for many 
years the conductor of the United States government exploring 
expeditions in the far West. He held the chair of geology in 
the University of Pennsylvania from 1865 to 1872. 

P. 84. ‘*S. Baring Gould.” (1834——). An English clergy- 
man and author. In 1871, he became rector of East Mersea, in 
Essex. He has written many curious books; among them are 
‘Book of Werewolves,’’ ‘‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” 
‘*Lost and Hostile Gospels,’’ and others. 

P. 85. ‘‘ Palmieri,” Luigi. (1807——). An eminent Italian 
meteorologist as well as vulcanist ; the inventor of a rain-guage, 
seismometer (an instrument for measuring the duration and 
force of an earthquake), an electrometer, and other instruments. 

P. 87. ‘‘Ischia,’’ is’ké-4. Procida, prd’che-da. Solfatara, sole- 
fa’ta’ra. Mon’te Nu-o’va. Pompeii, pom-pa’é. Torre dell’ 
Annunciata, t6’-ra del an-nun/’shi-4-ta. Portici, por’te-che. 
St. Sebastiano, se-bast-yan/-o. 

P. 88. ‘‘Monti Rossi.’”” A double hill near Nicolosi formed 
in 1669, 450 feet high, and with a base two miles in circum- 
ference. 

‘* Linguagrossa.”’ A town in Sicily. 

P. 92. ‘‘ Joseph LeConte.’’ (1823 ). An American scien- 
tist, professor of geology and natural history in the University 
of California. He is the author of numerous books. 

P. 93. ‘‘ Gilbert,” G. K. (1843——). An American geolo- 
gist, who has been engaged in several United States geological 
surveys, He has published many scientific papers, and a book 
called ‘‘Geology of the Henry Mountains,” 

P. 95. ‘‘ Butte,”’ biite. 

P. 96. ‘Artesian Wells.” 


So named from the province of 
Artois in France where they have for a long time been in use. 


They were known to the ancients and are mentioned in some of 


their writings. They have been in use in China since a very 
early period. 

P. ror. ‘‘Mallet,”’ Robert. (1810-1881.). A British engineer 
and seismologist ; a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. To- 
gether with his son, Dr. John W. Mallet, he has published 
numerous papers and reports concerning earthquakes. His 
largest book is called ‘‘ First Principles of Observational Seis- 
mology.” 

P. 104. ‘Dr. Oldham.” 

P. 105. ‘‘M. Perrey.”’ 


(1816-1878). An Irish geologist. 
More frequently written Duperrey. 
(1786-1865). A French savant. He commanded an expedition 
sent out to explore the Pacific islands. His ‘‘ Voyage around 
the World” in the corvette Za Coguille is a valuable addition 
to scientific works. 

P. 106, ‘‘ Humboldt,’”’ Baron Von, Friedrich Heinrich Alex- 
ander. (1769-1859). A savant and traveler. He studied at the 
University of Frankfort, and afterward had for private teachers, 
Heyne, Blumenbach, Eichhorn, and Werner. While still very 
young he was possessed with an intense desire to explore the far 
distant regions of the world, which longing he was enabled to 
gratify, having visited during his life nearly every country on 
the globe, for the purpose of scientific research. He was the 
author of many valuable works, the most celebrated of which is 
**Cosmos,”” which he began after he was seventy-four years old. 
For about twenty years he lived in Paris, where he was chosen 
a member of the French Institute in place of Cavendish. In 
1826 he removed to Berlin where he received the title of councilor, 
and many*marks of royal favor. At this place he died. (See 
Stoddard’s ‘‘Life of Aiexander von Humboldt;’’ Agassiz's 
Eulogy on Humboldt in Littell’s Living Age for October 2, 1869. 
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Quarterly Review for January and July, 1816, for December, 
1845, and for January, 1854.) 

. “Scrope,” George Poulett Thomson. 
giish geologist. 

“Sir William Thomson.”’ (1824——). A Scotch scientist, 
professor of natural philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
He was knighted in 1866. 

Pp. 107. ‘Constant Prévost.”” (1787-1856). 
French geologist ; author of several works. 

P. 109. ‘Professor Ebenezer Emmous.”’ (1798-1863). An 
American geologist. In 1833 he was chosen professor of natural 
history in Williams College. When the government ordered a 
geological survey of New York, he was appointed as one of the 
commanders. 

Pp. 115. “‘ Leibnitz,”” lib’nits, Baron Von, Gottfried Wilhelm. 
(1646-1717). A German philosopher and mathematician ; pre- 
eminent as a universal genius. He was a student from Leipsic 
where he studied law, philosophy, mathematics, etc. In 1667 


(1797-1876). An En- 


’ 


An eminent 


STUDIES OF MOUNTAINS. 

1. Perhaps the best and most entertaining account of the 
nebulz origin of the globe and its subsequent evolution, is to be 
found in John Fiske’s, ‘‘Cosmic Philosophy,’’ published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston.—Frnest Ingersoll. 

2. ‘‘Geanticlinal.’”” An upward bend of a portion of the crust 
of the earth, a result of which often is the formation of a mount- 
ain range. 

3. Geosynclinal.’? The downward bend of the crust of the 
earth. 

4. ‘Dana,’ James Dwight. (1813—). 
naturalist. He was appointed to accompany the exploring ex- 
pedition sent out by the United States in 1838, under Captain 
Wilkes. He has published several works on geology, among 
them, a text-book which is widely used in schools and colleges 
allover the country. He stands in the highest rank of philo- 
sophic naturalists. 

5. ‘‘Archzean.’”? The earliest period in geological history, 
called by most scientists the Azoic, or the Eozoic Age. 

6. ‘‘ Archibald Geikie,’’ LL. D., gee’ke. (1835—). A Scotch 
geologist. He was educated at the University of Edinburgh, and 
in 1870 accepted the chair of mineralogy and geology in the 
same institution. In the Geological Survey of Scotland, made 
in 1870, he was director, as he was also in the British Geological 
Survey made in 1881. 

7. ‘‘Molasse.”’ This is the name of a soft, gray sandstone, 
found in great abundance along the ranges of the Alps. It is of 
a very fine texture, and is much used for building purposes. 

8. ‘‘Darwin,’’ Charles. (1809-1882). An English naturalist 
and geologist; a graduate of Cambridge. In 1831 he was invited 
by Captain Fitzroy, who had just been commissioned to make a 
voyage of exploration around the world, to accompany him. It 
took five years for the ship eagle to make this voyage; and 
they were years of golden opportunities to the young, unknown 
student of science, although during the whole time he suffered 
intensely trom sea-sickness, so that his health was permanently 
undermined. But from no expedition ever sent out was there 
gathered so great a store of useful observations. Afterward he 
wrote a full account of the undertaking in a work called ‘‘ Voy- 
age of a Naturalist round the World.’”’ This voyage won him 

great distinction; it drew to him the attention of scientists every- 
where, and his book was in great demand. After this he dis- 
tinguished himself as the expounder of the development theory, 
which at first met with great opposition, but now, at least in a 
modified form, is held by many naturalists. 


A noted American 





SUNDAY READINGS. 


I. “Rev. S. V. Leech, D. D.’’ (1837—). A Methodist clergy- 
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he was made councilor of state at Frankfort, and shortly pub- 
lished a treatise on Roman law, which placed him in the first 
rank of philosophic writers. He soon gave to the public in 
‘rapid succession works on politics, religion, and philosophy. A 
remarkable thing about his works was that they were rarely 
written in his mother tongue, Latin and French being the lan- 
guages oftenest chosen. He was editor of the Acta Eruditorum, 
which journal he rendered celebrated. Among his many pub- 
lished works the one which crowned his career was the ‘‘ Essay 
of Theodicea on the Goodness of God, the Liberty of Man, and 
the Origin of Evil."" (See ‘ Life of G. W. Leibnitz,” by John 
M. Mackie; Edinburgh Review for July, 1846; Atlantic Month- 
ly for June, 1858.) 

P. 145. ‘‘ Prof. J. Laurence Smith,” D. D., LL.D. (1818-1884). 
An American chemist. He practiced medicine in Charleston ; 
afterward went as mining engineer to Turkey; and later held 
professorships in the Universities of Virginia, and of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 





“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 





man. He has held pastorates at Annapolis, Martinsburg, Balti- 
more, and Albany, and in West Virginia; he has written much 
for periodicals, and has published some books, and pamphlets. 

2. ‘‘ Tamerlane.’’ (1336-1405). A renowned Asiatic conqueror, 
who, starting from Independent Tartary, subdued Khorassfn, a 
great part of Persia, Armenia, Georgia, and parts of India and 
Turkey. On his march to China he died. The most of his ter- 
ritorial acquisitions were lost in a short time after his death, by 
his successors, 

3. ‘‘Polycarp.’”’ One of the fathers of the early church, who 
suffered martyrdom by fire, about the year 166 A. D., at Smyrna. 





IRON AND STEEL. 

1. ‘‘Sir Henry Bessemer.”’ (1813—). An English inventor, 
whose greatest work was his process of making steel, which he 
gave to the public in 1856. In 1879 he was knighted. 

2. ‘‘Catalan forges.”’ These forges of a peculiar construction 
take their name from Catalonia in Spain, as they were formerly 
in great use there. 

3. ‘‘Spiegeleisen,” spé’gel-i-zen. The name given to one of 
the two varieties of cast iron; it is also called specular iron. 
The other variety is known as silvery or glazy iron. The word 
isa German compound and means literally, glittering or shiny 
iron, or iron which reflects as a mirror. 

4. A most interesting account of the recent discovery by 
Messrs. Thomas and Gilchrist, of a method by which iron could 
be freed from phosphorus and rendered fit for steel manufacture 
is to be found in Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s ‘‘An American Four- 
in-Hand in Britain.” 

5. ‘Sir Philip Sidney.” (1554-1586). An English author 
and soldier. He was a student both at Cambridge and Oxford. 
In 1572 he began a tour on the Continent, and was in Paris at 
the time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Afterward he 
visited Germany and Italy. In 1577 Queen Elizabeth, with 
whom he was a great favorite, sent him to Vienna on a diplo- 
matic mission. While residing for a time with his sister, the 
Countess of Pembroke, he wrote ‘‘ Arcadia,’’ a pastoral romance 
which won him great renown. He wished to join the expedition 
of Sir Francis Drake against the Spaniards, but the Queen made 
him governor of Flushing, and sent him to the seat of war be- 
tween the Dutch and the Spaniards. At Zutphen he received 
his death wound. It is always told of him that, having called 
for drink, being faint from loss of blood, just as he was about to 
place his lips to the bottle, he saw a poor wounded soldier cast 
his eyes longingly at the water, and passed it over to him, say- 
ing, ‘‘Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.” After several 
weeks of suffering he died. His complete works have been 
published in three volumes. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON WINCHELL’S 
‘““WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD.” 

1. Q. Whatis geology? A. The science of the earth. It tells all that is 
known of the planet upon which we live. 

2. Q. Have there not been different theories concerning the earth’s phys- 
ical history? A. Yes; but when false |jtheories were exploded the facts or 
phenomena remained. 

3. Q. How does geology witness of an intelligent creator? A. As cer- 
tainly as ‘every house is built by some man,” the earth is a temple built by 
God. 

4. Q. Is the divine architecture a fit subject for study? A. Eminently so. 
The world was made after a plan intelligently conceived, and closely fol- 
lowed. 

5. Q. Do geologists assume a complete understanding of God’s plans and 
methods of world-making? A. Their powers being finite, their knowledge 
is necessarily limited. 

6. Q. What is said of the foundations ofthistemple? A. They were laid 
of old, firm and enduring. 

7. Q. What is found overlying these immovable foundations? A. Beds 
of gravel, sand, and clay, not consolidated, but easily moved out of place. 

8. Q. What purpose is served by these less permanent materials? A. 
They render the earth habitable. 

9. Q. Whatare bowlders? A. Loose stones or fragments of rock, vary- 
ing in size and condition. 

to. Q. Why are they called bowlders? A. Because they are more or less 
rounded like balls, or ‘‘bolls,”” and, being loose, are liable to be rolled or 
bowled about. 

tr. Q. What are cobble stones? A. Small bowlders. 
are diminutive bowlders, or of the same origin. 

12. Q. Are those in the same locality from the same ledge or bed-rock? 
A. They are of many kinds, and were, by some means, brought very pro- 
miscuously together. 

13. Q. If bowlders are fragments from broken ledges, where are the 
ledges found? A. They may be many miles away, and their locality often 
uncertain. 

14. Q. How far have these ‘lost rocks’ or erratics been transported? A. 
From sixty to two hundred miles, and even more. 

15. Q. Where aresome of the largest bowlders found? A. 
New England and in Canada. 

16. Q. At what altitude are bowlders found? A. At various altitudes, 
from the level of the sea to the height of perhaps six thousand feet. 

17. Q. Can we trace them to their source? A. Not always, but usually 
they come from the nearest bed-rock or ledge. 

18. Q. From what direction have they been moved? A. 
States usually from the North. 

19. Q What are the deposits that cover the surface of our northern states 
called? A. Drift,—and the time of this vast accumulation the ‘‘ Drift 
Period.” 

20. Q. Isthereany regularity in thesedeposits? A. There aretwo kinds 
of drift : the semi-stratified and the unstratified, called Bowlder Clay or 7ii/. 

21. Q. What was the origin of this Bowlder Clay, or Till? A. It was de- 
posited by water at rest, and not as the other Drift by water in tumultuous 
motion. 

22. Q. What other agent was employed to move the Drift? 
Glacier. 

23. Q. What is a glacier? 
ain valley. 

24. Q. Whatisa moraine? A. A long ridge of clay and rounded bowl- 
ders thrown off the surface of a glacier in the course of ages and pushed up by 
the moveinents of the ice. 

25. Q. What other proof beside the drift have we of the presence of 
glaciers? A. The smoothed and striated rock-slopes which bound the 
glacier valieys. 

26. Q. What becomes of all the water thatfallson the earth? A. 
into the sea, sinks into the earth, or is evaporated. 

27. Q. What becomes of that which sinks in tle earth? A. It perco- 
lates the semi-stratified Drift—fills basins and channels, always tending to 
lower levels. 

28. Q. What are springs? A. Places where water, filling basins and 
channels receiving it, comes to the surface. 

29. Q. Why do some springs and wells yield mineral water? A. Be- 
cause the Drift through which it passes contains minerals that are soluble in 
water, some more readily than others. 

30. Q. Which is both the hardest and most abundant of minerals? A. 
Quartz. 

31. Q. Whatare quartzites? A. 
which it greatly predominates. 

32. Q. What is rock composed of quartz pebbles called? A. Conglomer- 
ate quartzite, or simply conglomerate. 

33- Q. What minerals in combination form our granite? A. Quartz, 
mica, and feldspar make granite of several varieties according to their rela- 
tive proportions, and the coarseness of the texture. 
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34. Q. What is Syenite, and why is itsocalled? A. 
quartz, feldspar, and hornblende, a species of granite. 
the ancient Egyptians at Syene. 

35. Q. What are the most common uncrystalline rocks? A. Sandstone, 
limestone, shale. 

36. Q. What do lake and river terraces show? A. That our great lakes 
and rivers were once much larger and deeper than at present. 

37. Q. How high are these terraces above the present level of the lakes? 
A. That along the southern shore of Lake Erie rises about two hundred 
feet, some others still higher. 

38. Q. What proofs are there that the water in the lakes and rivers once 
stood at the topof theseterraces? A. Wave marks on the top of the terraces; 
stratified arrangement of deposits, similar to the formation in the bottom 
of a lake; the presence of clay, marl, and shells of mollusks. 

39. Q. Howare marshes and muddy swamp-lands formed? A. By de- 
posits of fine sediment dropped by water whose current was not sufficient to 
carry it farther. 

40. Q. By what process may the marsh grow firmer, and become good 
arable land? A. By the silt dropped from occasional overflows, and by the 
growth and decay of local vegetation. 

41. Q. Is this process still carried on? A. Constantly. Ponds and lake- 
lets disappear, while deltas at the mouths of rivers increase. 

42. Q. Is the occasional destruction of crops by the overflow of a river an 
uncompensated calamity? A. Often the increased fertility of the soil more 
than repays the temporary loss. 

43. Q. What isthe origin of the sediment? A. It has been worn away 
from the solid parts of the earth by the erosion of rivers and waves. 

44. Q. How long has this process of erosion and sedimentation been car- 
riedon? A. It began before the earth was a human habitation and has con- 
tinued through the geological epochs. 

45. Q. Whatexamples have we in the United States oferosions by agencies. 
which have disappeared from existence? A. The Catskill Mountains, the 
Cumberland Table Land, the outliers of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and the 
great basin of Central Tennessee are conspicuous examples. 

46. Q. How deepisthe ocean? A. About five miles. 

47. Q. Are there no submarine mountains and valleys? A. These be- 
long to the shallow parts of the continental slopes, but probably do not di- 
versify the bottom of the deep sea. 

48. Q. What is known of the floor of the ocean? A. A sort of slime or 
ooze, of unknown depth, composed chiefly of shells of microscopic animals, 
covers it. 

49. Q. Isthere life atsuch depths? A. Yes. A species of archaic em- 
bryonic forms, crude, uncouth, and alien to the modern world. 

50. Q. Of what class are the famous Panama Rocks, a few miles west of 
Chautauqua? A. Conglomerate sandstone. The cliff rises fifty feet and 
shows yawning fissures from top to bottom. 

51. Q. Whatis Watkin’s Glen south of Seneca Lake, New York? A. It 
is a deep gorge cut in soft shale rock. 

52. Q. Why are some layers in sand banks coarserthan others? A. The 
currents of the water, owing to floods or winds, are stronger at sometimes 
than at others. 

53. Q. How is their difference in color accounted for? A. The ma- 
terials brought by successive floods, on different tributaries of the river, 
are pulverized limestone, sandstone, or shale, all of which differ in color. 

54. Q. How were the stratified rocks underlying continents formed? A. 
Their materials were spread out in broad beds or strata—by watery action. 

55. Q. Isthere any watery action known sufficiently wide-spread to ac- 
complish such results? A. None except the action of the ocean. 

56. Q. Ifthe strata which undertie the land were formed by marine sedi- 
ments, what time was required? A. Millions of years. 

57. Q. How have succeeding systems of strata been named? 
Ezoic, Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Cznozoic. 

58. Q. What is a fossil? A. The petrified remains of an animal or 
plant imbedded in rock. 

59. Q. Whatis the order of animal life on the earth, as proved from fos- 
silremains? A. Protozoans, Marine Invertebrates, Fishes, Amphibians, 
Reptiles, Mammals, and Man. 

60. Q. Whatisa formation? A. Itis the mass of rock resulting from 
an action continued uniformly to a conclusion or pause. 

61. Q. Whatisan outcrop? A. The appearance on the surface of the 
bed-rock. 

62. Q. What is synclinal arrangement of strata? A. The dipping of 
inclined strata towards each other. 

63. Q. What is an anticlinal arrangement of strata? A. Two inclina- 
tions in opposite directions. 

64. Q. Of what formation is the Yellowstone Park and the mountains 
adjacent? A. Volcanic. 

65. Q. What are the Geysers with which the Park abounds? A. Springs 
which periodically spout up hot water some distance above the surface. 

66. Q. Howis their temperature accounted for? A. Somewhere within 
the earth there is heat sufficient to warm, and even boil the water before it 
reaches the surface. 
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67. Q. What volcanoes are best known from classical antiquity? A. 
Vesuvius and Atna. ; 

68. Q. How long has Vesuvius been active? A. Since A. D. 63. 2 

Q. What memorable eruption occurred in A.D. 79? A. That which 
overwhelmed Pompeii Herculaneum, and other towns, in a deluge of ashes 
and mud. 

Q. Was there any other ancient volcano of equalextent? A. Aitna 
was still more majestic, and its lava floods much more extensive. 

71. Q. Howdo modern or historic volcanoes compare with those of pre- 
historictimes? A. They are as extensive floods of lava extended hundreds 
of miles, and covered toa depth regions broad enough for large states. 

72. Q. At what depth does the temperature of the earth begin to increase? 
A, At about 60 feet, and at 9,000 feet it reaches boiling heat. 

73. Q. Would hot lava poured over a glacier melt it? A. A portion of 
the ice would be speedily melted, but if the glacier be large enough the lava 
would be frozen. 

74. Q. Are there any instances of such freezing? A. On the slopes of 
Etna strata of solid ice are found under lava. 

75. Q- Has science discovered the real state of the earth at its center? 
A. We only know that for the distance penetrated the heat increases. 

Q. Are the phenomena of earthquakes as permanent and open for 
study as the physical records of volcanoes? A. In some instances they are, 
generally they are not. 

77. Q. Where may we find and study them? A. The phenomena of 
ground ruptures in Calabria are among the grandest and most terrible ef- 
fects of the catastrophe of 1783. 

78. Q. Is there any uniformity in the motions of an earthquake? A. 
They are slow or rapid—sometimes vertical, more generally horizontal. 

79. Q. Does the same cause produce both earthquakes and volcanoes? 
A. The immediate cause of volcanic eruptions is too limited to produce the 
vibrations of a real earthquake. 

80, Q. What theory is adopted by the author? A. That the vibrations 
result from the lateral pressure of the earth’s crumpled crust. 

81..Q. What is the present structure of mountains such as the Adiron- 
dacks? A. The Strata have, by some tremendous force, been thrust up 
thousands of feet above their normal level. 

82. Q. Whatis meant by ‘faults’? A. When thestrata on one side are 
depressed below the level of the corresponding strata on the other side. 

83. Q. What obstacles are encountered in deep mining? A. Heat and 
water. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


84. Q. What has been the bullion yield of the Comstock mine? A. Dur- 
ing the twenty years previous to 1881 it had been $306,000,000. It has since 
decreased. 

85. Q. Doesiron occurin veins? A. Itis found in isolated masses or 
in strata, and collected on the surface, or mined in open excavations. 

86. Q. What is the origin of iron ores? A. The metal in solution when 
precipitated forms bog ores, and these subjected to pressure and heat take 
more solid forms. 

87. Q. Why has the earth’s central part been supposed to be molten iron? 
A. Because its specific gravity is much greater than that of the heaviest 
rocks. 

88. Q. How were the immense beds of rock-salt formed? A. By evapor- 
ation of sea-water during the geologic epochs—some of the formations are 
hundreds of feet thick. 

89. Q. Whence and what is petroleum? A. Probably from organic sedi- 
ments deposited in seas, millions of years since. It is composed of carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen. 

90. Q. Does it drip from carboniferous formations? A. It is lighter and 
must rise, not sink through water that saturates rocks. 

gt. Q. Where then are the reservoirs of petroleum found? A. Aboveits 
source, and below more impervious strata that serve to confine it. 

92. Q. On what does the accumulation of petroleum in large quantities 
depend? A. On the situation of the strata where it exists, and not on 
any ‘‘surface indication.” 

93. Q. Whatis natural gas? A. A distillation from shales charged with 
vegetable matter, probably ancient sea-weed. 

94. Q. Doesit differ at all from coal gas? A. Itdoes; being a complex 
mixture of hydrocarbons, and is the lightest substance known, 

95. Q. What is coal? A. Carbon saturated with liquid, gaseous, or 
bituminous hydrocarbon. 

96. Q. What is the origin of coal? A. Vegetable. 

97. Q. What is obtained by subjecting coal to heat and pressure? A, 
Graphite, 

98. Q. What are the leading varieties of coal? 
minous, 

99. Q. What is peat? A. A vegetable accumulation formed at the pres- 
ent surface, from mosses, leaves, and sticks, and not yet consolidated into 
coal. 

100. Q. Howdoescoaloccur? A. In strata interbedded with sediment- 
ary rocks such as shales, sandstones, and in some regions, limestones. 


A. Anthracite and bitu- 





TWENTY-FIVE TEST QUESTIONS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. Who is the earliest English historian of whom anything remains ? 

2, Who is called ‘“‘the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,’’ and by 
whom ? “ 

3. What famous school-master wrote in the 16th century ? 

4. What poet formed a plot against the parliamentary party in 1643? 

5. Of what book did Dr. Johnson say that it was the only one that drew 
him out of bed an hour earlier than he would otherwise have got up? 

6. What writer rose to a‘“‘post the highest that Chatham or Fox ever 
reached,’’ after failing in his first efforts to make a speech, and never after- 
ward opening his lips in debate ? 

7. From what writer’s name does Macaulay say the term Namby Pamby 
was derived? 

8. What early English novelist began life as a compositor ? 

9. What lady is celebrated in poetry as ‘“‘Sacharissa,” and by whom ? 

10, What are the titles of the first two novels in English literature? 

u. What English novelist is accused of plagiarizing from Rabelais and 
Burton ? 

12, When was Pepys’ “‘ Diary’’ published, and why not before? 

13. - Where is ‘“‘ Addison’s Walk ’’? 

14. What poem was written in answer to a king’s request to ‘‘ book some 
new thing?” 

15. What is the origin of the word Euphuism ? 

16. What name is associated with Penshurst, Kent, England? 

17. What history was written in the Tower of London? 

18, What was the name of the first theater erected in London? 

19. What was the first tale written by a woman? 

20. What two writers have been called the “ poet’s poet”’? 

21, By whom and for how long was the weekly periodical called The Old 
Maid published ? 

22. Who is known as the “‘ Ayrshire ploughman ”’? 

33. What contest is satirized in the ‘‘ Battle of the Books,”’ and by whom? 

24. Who held thai “ evil is the true origin of allarts and sciences; and that 
the moment evil ceases society must be spoiled, if ‘not destroyed,” and 
wrote a book in defense of this philosophy ? 

25. Where is the poet Keats buried? 





TWENTY QUESTIONS ON PUNCTUATION. 
1. What is the object of punctuation? 
2, Arrange in order of importance the four marks indicating the length 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


of pauses to be made in reading. 
3. In what language is the interrogation mark inverted before a question? 
4. What was the first form of punctuation? 
5. By whom and when was punctuation reduced to a system? 
6. What is the object of capitalization ? 
7. How do you write the two expressions, ‘‘ Charles is bold,” and ‘Charles 
the bold,’ and why? 

8. Punctuate the sentence, ‘‘What can the devil speak true,’’ to give it 
two different meanings? 

9. Punctuate, ‘‘ The lilies say behold how we preach without words of 
purity.” 

10. What two meanings will different punctuation give to the sentence, 
‘‘Whatever happens Mary exclaims Elizabeth I am the wife of the Prince of 
Spain’’? 

11. What reason is there for omitting the period after Jap? per cent? 

12. What is the reason given for writing ‘‘Dr,” ‘‘Mr,’”’ and “‘Messrs” with- 
out a period? 

13. What is the force ot the interrogation in the follewing sentence, “His 
eloquence (?) made him the observed of all observers” ? 

14. Punctuate, ‘‘It was a short cool cutting letter.’”’ 

15. Punctuate, ‘It was made of red white and blue calico.”’ 

16. In dividing a word at the end of a line, which is to take precedence, 
the syllable according to derivation, or pronunciation ? 

17. If an interrogative sentence ends with a quotation, where should the 
point stand? 

18. Punctuate :—‘‘ Disguise thyself as thou wilt slavery said I still thou 
art a bitter draught and though thousands in all ages have been made 
to drink of thee thou art no less bitter’on that account.” 

19. Punctuate :—‘‘ Since the time of Chaucer there have been only two 
poets who at all resemble him and these two are widely dissimilar one from 
the other Burns and Keats.” 

20. Punctuate :—‘‘The fear which gives its lightening-speed to the unhap- 
py animal the thickening honors which in the progress of exhaustion must 
gather upon its flight its gradually sinking energies and at length the terri- 
ble certainty of that destruction which is awaiting it that piteous cry which 
the ear can sometimes distinguish amid the deafening clamor of the blood- 
hounds as they spring exultingly upen their prey the dread massacre and 
dying agonies of a creature so miserably torn all this weight of misery we 
admit is not once sympathized with but it is just because the suffering is not 
once thought of.”’ 








THE QUESTION TABLE. 


TWENTY-FIVE QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORY AND THEORIES OF 
GEOLOGY. 

1. What remarkable geological fact was made the subject of remark by 
Herodotus ? 

2. Because of this observed fact what inference did Herodotus make re- 
garding Egypt? 

3. What phenomena are noted in the sacred books of the Hindoos? 

4. What statement regarding similar observations does Ovid put in the 
mouth of Pythagoras? 

5. What celebrated Italian painter was deeply interested in the study of 
rocks? 

6. Who first advocated the theory that the earth was originally a burning 
mass which has been slowly cooling through the ages? 

7. Who first recognized the stratified arrangement of earthy materials? 

8. Who formed the first geological museum ? 

9. When did geology begin to assume the rank of an important science? 

10, What was the disputed question in the long controversy between the 
“ Vulcanists’’ and the ‘“‘ Neptunists’”’? 

11, What three persons were the main authors of geological classification? 

12. Whatare the three leading theories regarding the condition of the 
earth’s interior? 

13. Accepting the first or the third of these theories, what is the estimated 
thickness of the outside crust? 

14. What explanation has been offered of the fact that the southern hemi- 
sphere is almost wholly covered with water? 

15. About what length of timeis deemed sufficient by geologists, who ar- 
rive at their conclusions by different theories, for all the requirements of 
geology? 

16. What length of time has been estimated necessary for the wearing 
away of Niagara Falls? 

17. When was the ‘‘ Geological Society’’ of London established ? 

18. Upon a knowledge of what other sciences does geology largely de- 
pend? 

19. What is Lyell’s definition of geology? 

20, Where are the oldest rocks upon the globe found? 

2t. How can the presence of coral reefs in deep water be accounted for, as 
the animal can only live at a small distance below the surface ? 

22. How is the existence of such formations as Fingal’s Cave, in Scotland, 
and Giant’s Causeway, in Ireland, to be accounted for? 

23. In what form did life begin in plants, and in what form in animals? 

24. In what form did the first terrestrial animal life appear? 

25. What is the cause of earthquakes? 


QUESTIONS ON THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 


1. What is the area of Bulgaria? 
2. What is the capital of Bulgaria ? 
3. What is the religion of Bulgaria? 
4. What language is most widely spoken in Bulgaria ? 
5. When did Prince Alexander take the throne of the country? 
6. What was the object of the treaty of Berlin ? 
7. What English statesman guided the Berlin Congress? 
8. _What was the treaty of San Stefano? 
9. How is a Prince elected to the throne of Bulgaria ? 
10. To what nation is Bulgaria tributary ? 
tr. What are the leading industries of Bulgaria? 
12. What is meant by a “ Great Bulgaria ”’ ? 
13. Where did the Bulgarian revolution of 1885 first break out? 
14. What means did Prince Alexander take to bring abouta recognition of 
the unification of Bulgariaf and Eastern Roumelia ? 
15. What claim did Servia make ? 
16. Who was victorious in the war between Servia and Bulgaria? 
17. What was the result of the conference of the Powers, on the Bulgarian 
troubles, held in November 188s, at Constantinople ? 
18. What is meant by the expression s/atxs quo ante ? 
19. What country was aroused to warlike measures by the settlement of 
the Bulgarian trouble? 
20. What was the cause of the recent abdication of Prince Alexander ? 


MISCKLLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 
Which were the twelve most decisive battles in the world’s history? 
What emperor commanded the people to call him ‘‘ Lerd and God’’? 
Who wrote the following lines? 

“The twilight hours, like birds, flew by, 
As lightly and as free; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 

Ten thousand in the sea.” 

What is the meaniug of the phrase ‘‘ sub rosa”’? 


5. Who was author of the much-quoted saying, “The school-master jg 
abroad”? 

6. Does electric light stimulate vegetable life, or promote the growth of 
plants and seeds ? 

7. Where are the words, ‘‘ When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug 
of war,’’ found? 

8. What does ‘‘ Carrying coals to Newcastle’’ mean? 

9. What is the meaning of “A feather in your cap’’? 

to. Who originated ‘“‘ Neither rhyme nor reason”? 

11. What is meant by a “‘ red-letter day’’? 

12. Why are Americans, and especially those of New England, called 
Yankees? 

13. Do the wires conveying the electric fluid to our street lamps become 
sensibly heated? 

14. What was the origin of “ Brother Jonathan” as our national imper. 
sonation? 

15. When was “‘ John Bull” first used to designate the English nation? 

16. What is a “ black-letter day’’? 

17. Whence comes the maxim, ‘‘ No royal road to learning”? 

18. Why is our “fools-cap”’ paper so called? 

19. Who wrote the line, ‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever”? 

20. Who were the Neo-Platonists? 

21. From what character might Shakspere have copied his Christopher 
Sly, who figures in the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew’’? 

22. Why isthe protuberance in the forepart of a man’s throat called 
“ Adam’s apple?”’ 

23. What is an anti-pope, and how many of them were there? 

24. What place in Scotland is known as “Auld Reekie,’’ and why so- 
called? 

25. ‘Who was called the “ Bard of Twickenham ”’? 

26. Whatis meant by the Scotch term, ‘‘scone’’? 

27. What was the “‘ Hanseatic League’’? 

28. Who first used the expression ‘‘ King Cotton ’’? 

29. What gave rise to the expression, ‘‘ palmy days,’’ meaning prosperous 
or happy days ”’ ? : 

30. Who was Beau Brummel? 


QUESTIONS OF OPINION. 


1. Whom do you think the greatest five geologists of all time ? 
2. Can the supplies of natural gas be depended upon as can those of coal? 
3. Would the right of suffrage be any inducement to Fragoletta to seeka 
business education ? ; 
4. Whois the greatest living statesman? 
Who is the greatest living orator ? 
Who is the greatest living poet? 
Who is the greatest living novelist ? 
Who is the greatest living historian ? 
Who is the greatest living musician ? 
Who is the greatest living painter ? 


A STUDY IN PRONUNCIATION. 

The following test of ability to pronounce correctly words which are in 
quite common use, clipped from an exchange, is offered to our readers witha 
prophecy that not one in a hundred can stand it without previous study. 

Comely Diana had a voice like a calliope; yet, although it was not 
enervated by laryngitis, she was not a virago. She wore a stomacher 
set with jewels, that gave an interesting idea of her father’s finances. 
There was no squalor in their vicinage. She sought to inveigle her charity 
coadjutor into a hymeneal association without tedious delay. She sent him 
her miniature, jassamine flower, and an invitation to a dinner of ancho- 
vies. He was a coadjutant in the church. He had a cadaver-like com- 
plexion, and in a joust he had been houghed. Taking some almonds as 4 
bridal gift, he mounted a dromedary with the epizodtic, and hastened, with- 
out digression, along Pall Mall. The guests were sitting on a divan, with no 
presence of evil. The diocesan was waiting, having finished an absolutory 
service ; when suddenly, above the clangor of the wedding bells, was hearda 
maniacal shriek. The groom had pierced his carotid arteries with a carbine 
on hearing that a deficit in his church collections had been discovered. He 
was cremated. 


The answers to the questions propounded in The Question Table will be 
given in the issue of the magazine following the appearance of the ques- 
tions. The result of the vote on ‘‘Opiniens’’ will be published in two months. 
In sending answers do not write out the question; the number is all that is 
necessary. Questions sent us by correspondents will be answered in order 
of receipt. In sending questions it is advisable to state in what connection 
they were found, or by what suggested. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


Perhaps a book more needed by the times than Compayré’s ‘‘ History of 
Pedagogy ”’* was never written. In spite of the rather formidable appear- 
ance of the title, the work is a model of simplicity. It is so arranged in tapics 
as readily to disclose its scope, and the treatment of each topic is given in a 
remarkably comprehensive manner. If the United States should take the 
advanced stand that France has, and introduce this subject as a branch of 
study in its schools, this work would be found well-adapted for a text-book. 
The author has gone back in his researches to the world of the ancients, and 
step by step down to the present day, he has retraced the long journey, giv- 
ing the successive methods employed in imparting instruction, and their 
effect upon the nations. A better view of Socrates as a teacher, and a better 
exposition of his method can be found nowhere. Special attention has been 
paid to the history of the education of woman. The methods of Froebel and 
Pestalozzi are discussed at length. It possesses the interest of the most en- 
tertaining fiction, and a moral energy which inspires the reader. 

A book covering much the same ground as the preceding one is the “‘ His- 
tory of Education.” + Mr. Painter views the subject rather from the stand- 
point of civilization and holds that as this has changed, the successive sys- 
tems of education have been developed. He points out the reaction taking 
place in each age against the old forms preceding it; and carefully traces the 
process of evolution in education. Beginning with the most remote at- 
tempts to impart and obtain knowledge, he, too, traverses the whole field 
down to the present. The work is carefully prepared, and of great value. 

The Chicago Manual Training School is the institution which Mr. Charles 
H.Ham uses as a type of what such schools should be in his work on 
“Manual Training.” [ Probably he is as well prepared as anybody in the 
country to write on this timely subject. The effect of the prevailing system 
of education has been to put handicrafts intodisrepute. It has given more 
than enough students to the professions, but has fitted few for the trades. A 
reaction against this false effect of education has set in. It has taken root 
in many places. Mr. Ham says that in twenty-four different states manual 
training in some form has been adopted. The desirability of a union be- 
tween mental and industrial education cannot, in our judgment, be too 
strongly urged, but when Mr. Ham finds in manual traininga solution forall 
social and industrial problems he is taxing the powers of his hobby beyond 
itsstrength. No one thing is going to bring harmony to the nineteenth 
century—certainly not the general use of tools, though it will assuredly 
do something towards it; nor does he magnify his subject in the least when 
he declares the intellectual training of the past has produced nothing but 
selfishness, this pessimistic view of things cannot be sustained; nor can he 
persuade the world that because the trades are invaluable to society, there- 
fore the protessions are of less importance. Mr. Ham has too many strong 
arguments to need the help of such conclusions. 

A book of which so eminent a scholar as Max Miiller is willing to say, ‘‘I 
readit with much interest and recommended it to the young men of Oxford’’, 
iscertainly deserving attention. Prof. Garlanda’s “ Philosophy of Words” | 
has received this compliment. The work is an invitation to the study of lan- 
guage. In a charmingly simple and entertaining way the writer calls atten- 
tion to the fact that language is a science fully equipped with classifications, 
tules, and reasons. He gives a sufficient number of lucid examples of the 
laws of language to interest the dullest reader in knowing more. A large 
number of English words are analyzed and chapters given on philological 
questions. The object of the work is to awaken interest in philological study. 
It must be admitted that a rational study of languages demands a knowledge 
of the laws of language, else it becomes merely a task for the memory. ‘‘He 
who brings to the study of languages a good philological training, sees into 
the nature of the matter. . . . Every word for him is not an isolated fact but 
alink of a great chain.”” This work deserves the attention of scholars and 
teachers as a most effective implement in assisting to arouse interest in this 
important educational question. It is a pity that its pages have been marred 
by poor proof-reading. 

For Shakspere students, and this term is meant to apply only to those who 
wish to “ analyze every expression”’ and ‘‘sift every phrase,” Dr. Furness, 
in his Variorum edition 3 of the plays of the great poet, is preparing a most 
valuable work. Volume VI. “Othello,” is an exact reprint from the first 
edition of Shakspere’s writings, published in 1625, known as the First Folio, 
The old-time style of expression and letters, in sharp contrast to the modern 
forms used in the notes and in the make-up of the book, in which the taste 
and skill displayed by the publisher correspond to the painstaking efforts of 
the editor, makes the work a veritable novelty. Most copious notes drawn 


* The History of Pedagogy. By Gabriel Compayré. Translated by W. H. 
Payne, A.M. "Boston: D. © Heath and Co. 1386, Price, $1.60. 

tA History of Education. By F. V. N. Painter. New York: D. Appleton 
andCompany. 1886, $1.50. 

Manual Training. The Solution of Social and Industrial Problems. By 
Charles H. Ham. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1886. Price, $1.50. 

|The Philosophy of Words. A Popular Introduction to the Science of 
language. By Frederic Garlanda, Ph.D. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

#The Variorum Shakespeare. Vol. VI. Othello. Edited by Horace Howard 
Furness. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $4.00. 
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from,all sources, throw every possible light upon difficult passages, and af- 
ford in themselves a pleasing study. Mere readers of Shakspere, if there 
can, strictly speaking, be-such a class, will find no enjoyment in the work. 

Mrs. Dall, provoked by a lecture delivered before a Shakspere club, which 
represented Shakspere as vilely born and a man of disreputable habits and 
associations, has written a book* to prove the untruthfulness of all such as- 
sertions. She has closely investigated all the information to be obtained 
cencerning the great poet, and makes astrong and plausible plea in his de- 
fence, both as regards his belonging to a good family, and possessing an ex- 
ceptionally good moral character and refined tastes and habits for the time 
in which he lived. The controversial and dogmatic tone of the book de- 
tracts much from its enjoyment. 

““The Mystery of Shakspere Revealed ”’ ¢ is an attempt to scatter into thin 
air the old myth (?) regarding the authorship of the works so long attributed 
to the man whose name they bear. It gives an exactly opposite view of 
Shakspere’s life and character from that presented by Mrs. Dall, and attempts 
to prove that from such a source such words would be impossible. The 
“dedication ’’ and the “ preface’’ of the oldest copy of the plays are closely 
studied, and certain marks found which serve as an index pointing to Bacon 
asthe author. Bacon’s works are compared with the plays and all similari- 
ties noted. The author takes it for granted at the close that the question of 
the authorship is settled, and that henceforth the word Shakspere will be 
looked upon only as a nom de plume of Bacon. 

A very acceptable addition to Roberts Brothers’ Famous Women Series is 
‘‘Madame Roland.’’{ There has never been a satisfactory history of this 
noted French woman written in English, though it is fair tosay that without 
her inspiration the Girondists could never have played the part they did in 
the French Revolution. From the time when at six years of age she took 
an unjust whipping in pepfect silence, declaring, ‘‘they might have killed 
me on the spot without my uttering so much as a sigh,” to the day when at 
the guillotine she asked that her companion in death, ‘‘an old man whose 
teeth chattered with terror,” might take her place, and thus be spared the 
horror of seeing her blood spilt, she was never anything but strong in will, 
passionate in her love of justice and truth, and quick in sympathy and ten- 
derness. Madame Roland is a brilliant subject. Miss Blind has not, however, 
made a brilliant book, and her tendency to reveal frequently the denouement 
of the heroine’s career dulls the dramatic interest of the life. It is, however, 
an accurate, well-written, and sympathetic biography, showing little useless 
enthusiasm and much good taste. The book really divides itself into two 
parts; the first, the narrative of Madame Roland’s early life, the second, a 
study of the part the Girondists took in the Revolution. If Madame Roland 
is made secondary to her party in the latter half of the book it is in fidelity 
to the truth. She did make her life secondary to the principles which she 
advocated. She was ‘fain to see the Revolution established through love’ 
and for this principle she gave her life. 

Mr. Edmund Hudson should have made the leading title of his new book 
‘*A Memorial of Mary Clemmer,’’| rather than to have given that position 
on the title page to ‘‘An American Woman’s Life and Work.’’ His book is 
admirable as a tribute to the beautiful memory of his wife but unsatisfactory 
asa biography. A series of chapters on Mary Clemmer’s characteristics, as 
her love of country, devotion to women, and love of nature, on her relations 
to people, her labors, and her friendships composes the bulk of the book; 
but there is no extended account of either life or works. The book is more 
desirable as itis. A mere historical biography would have been bloodless 
compared with the glowing devotion of the separate sketches of Mr. Hud- 
son’s book. Though written in the vein of a lover bereaved rather than of 
a cool and impartial judge there is nothing out of taste in the book, nothing 
extravagant. It is a deserved tribute to the memory of a strong, broad- 
minded, womanly woman. 

“Humor in Animals’’ ? is the interesting title of a series of pen and pencil 
studies by W. H. Beard. The make-up of the book is attractive. The illus- 
trations furnish a pleasant half-hour of study and recreation. The author 
has not failed to make his subjects express curiosity, pride, wisdom, content- 
ment,—but their manner of expressing humor is so serious that we infer the 
quality of the humor of animals is not of avery lively kind. 

A pretty, helpful auxiliary for the ‘Chautauqua Corner’? for two years 
past, has been Miss Minnie A, Barney’s C. LS. C. Calandar.§ It was good 
as need be, its owners thought, last year, but in the new, form which Miss 


* What We Really Know About Shakspere. By Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886. Price, $1.25. 

+ The Mystery of Shakspere Revealed. By William Henry Churcher. De- 
troit: John F. Eby and Co. Paper cover. 

tMadame Roland. By Mathilde Blind. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886. 
Price, $1.00. 

{An American Woman’s Life and Work. A Memorial of Mary Clemmer. 
By Edmund Hudson. Boston: TicknorandCompany. 1 

2 Humorin Animals. A Series of Pen and Pencil Studies. By W. H. Beard. 
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Barney has given it for 1887, itis a great deal better than ever. The leading 
feature in the new calendar is that a Scripture promise is given for each day 
of the week, and that the quotations are on the same line of thought. This 
is an entirely original and new arrangement, and one of great helpfulness. 
A marvelous amount of work and judgment have been necessary to the work, 

Few writers on questions of finance have the knack of making their discus- 
sions attractive to general readers, When any one does embody an argument 
on either side of an economic question in a popular essay, as Mr. David A. 
Wells has in ‘‘ Practical Economics,’’* the work is worth attention, regard- 
less of the side it upholds. The more candid, readable essays in circulation 
on both sides of the questions of American finances, the better. Unprejudiced 
discussion of the question of the tariff, of the standard of value, of the plac- 
ing of taxes and similar subjects is most important. Mf Wells’ essays are 
chapters on financial history written with a touch of humor and sarcasm, 
and with enough of the story-teller’s art to carry their doctrines without any 
further assistance from the author. His position on the tariff briefly stated 
is, ‘‘no system of government has any just claim to the title of free, which 
arbitrarily takes from its citizens any portion of their property for any pur- 
pose other than to defray the necessary expenditures of the state.” On the 
“silver question” he says, ‘‘ The first cost of a good tool—a gold currency— 
will be no greater at the outset to the country than the first cost of the poor 
one—a silver currency; while in all subsequent respects the advantages are 
immeasurably in favor of the gold.” 

The Society of Political Education is publishing a series of ‘‘ Economic 
Tracts,”’ A late issue is ‘‘Labor Differences and Their Settlement.’’+ Mr. 
Joseph D. Weeks, editor of The Jron Age of Pittsburgh, Pa., is the author of 
the pamphlet. For years Mr. Weeks has been actively interested in the 
practical operation of arbitration and conciliation for the settlement of diffi- 
culties between workmen and employers. He has studied the question 
abroad as well as in the strike-center in which he lives, and written widely 
on the subject. He is recognized as one of the ablest champions of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation. His views as announced in the present work are 
largely the result of practical tests which he cites. Mr. Weeks shows that 
not only the principles of right and justice, favor this solution of the problems, 
but that it ‘‘ works’”—an argument of more force with those directly inter- 
ested. There is a spirit of fairness and calmness about the discussion very 
different from the hasty and often ill-tempered tone which has characterized 
the reasoning and conclusions of many writers upon whom the consideration 
of economic subjects has been thrust by the exigencies of the times. 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has collected in ‘‘ Social Studies in England’’ [ brief 
accounts of the present condition of the work which has been done in Eng- 
land for women and by women. Itis a most gratifying review to advocates 
of higher education and enlarged opportunities for work, for the sex. Such 
a collection of facts, proving as they do the rapid growth of advanced ideas 
on woman’s position in society, are stimulating and useful, Mrs. Bolton is 
keen to see the strong points in the various works she studied abroad, and 
has wisely presented them in brief pointed chapters which anybody can find 
time and interest to read. 

Dr. McWhinney in the fortunate choice of title for his latest book, ‘‘Reason 
and Revelation Hand-in-Hand,’’| shows at once the design of the whole work. 
The book is divided into six parts, treating respectively of Religion, The 
Bible, Theology, Anthropology, Demonology, and Christology. He shows 
that it has been the history of past researches in the world of knowledge, 
that in the light of new discoveries, orthodoxy, trembling and fearful has 
cried out, ‘““‘Down with reason ;’’ while heterodoxy has shouted back, ‘‘ Down 
with the Bible ;’”’ but that in the present time they are seen walking side by 
side, each supporting and encouraging the other. Arguments against the 
Bible have been taken up, critically examined, their fallacies pointed out, 
and carefully answered. He shows the great mistake of seeking to study 
Revelation as a text-book of science. Divine Power has never done anything 
for man that he can do for himself; so it was left for the genius of future 
ages to discover the laws governing the natural world. The design of Gen- 
esis was to teach the world of God and not of geology; and all the truths 
taught by Christ can be placed under one of three heads, Deity, Duty, Des- 
tiny. Agnosticism is treated as a baseless assumption ; evolution, as a ques- 
tion touching only the divine processes of creation ; creeds are ignored. The 
book is a strong one, well-arranged, clearly written, showing thorough re- 
search and philosophic treatment, and breathing forth from every page the 
spirit of Christian charity. 

In “ Theism and Evolution ”’ 2 is presented a close examination of the specu- 
lative theories of the times regarding the beginning ofall things. Evolution 
as it relates to the origin of man’s physical, intellectual, and moral nature; to 
the essence, properties, forms, changes, and origin of matter; to mind; force; 
and life, has been critically studied; the opinions of all great thinkers upon 
the subject have been weighed; and deductions carefully made. If it shall 


*Practical Economics. By David A. Wells, LL. D.,D.C.L. New York & 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 

+Labor Differences and Their Settlement. A Plea for Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation. By Joseph D. Weeks. New York: The Society for Political Edu- 
cation. 1886. Price, 25 cents. 

[Social Studies in England. 
atid Company. 

| Reason and Revelation Hand-in-Hand. By Thomas Martin McWhinney. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1886. Price, $1.50. 

2Theism and Evolution. By Joseph Van Dyke, D.D. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong and Son. 1886. Price, $1.50. 


By Sarah K. Bolton. Boston: D. Lothrop 


eventually be proven that evolution has been the divine method of procedure 
from the beginning, the author shows that, as the plan of God, ang 
executed under his control, it cannot be irreligious. Any other theory con. 
cerning it is baseless. All the arguments are built on the solid foundation 
that there can be no conflict between science and the Bible. As the book was 
intended, ‘‘ not for men of science,” but for a ‘‘large circle of general reaq- 
ers,’’ a less heavy style, and fewer technical terms would have rendered it 
better suited for a popular work. 

Never were more picturesque descriptions of any country given, than those 
to be found in ‘Santa Barbary and Around There.”’* This place almost per- 
petually bathed in sunshine and influenced by good-will, is so graphically 
reflected by the author, that one catches its very spirit and gives himself up 
to the enjoyment of its beauty and its charming listlessness as if he were ac- 
tually within the borders of this paradise-like land. As the “home of Ra- 
mona” it has been thoroughly explored, and all who have read Mrs. Jack- 
son’s delightful story will welcome with delight these descriptions. So ac- 
curately have all the surrounding parts of California been located and de- 
scribed, that the book would answer excellently well for a guide book. 


A drive through Britain, all will agree, must be the most delightful of 
pleasure trips ; and Mr. Carnegie’s book ¢ descriptive of such a drive, all will 
just as certainly agree, is a most a delightful work. So bright and breezy is 
it that the reader catches the very sparkle of the sunshine and feels the light 
winds upon the face ; while the “Gay Charioteers” in the large coach, fur- 
nish the most congenial companionship. From the opening pages in which 
the author paints the Goddess Fortune in the novel light of very rarely fail- 
ing to present to people substantial representations of the very ‘‘air castles” 
they long for, one follows on through the book, finding no abatement in 
happy surprises of expression and in the original way of looking at matters, 
The historical associations connected with almost every foot of such a jour- 
ney, and the literary works of those belonging to the country are reviewed, 
making the the book valuable as a very fair epitome of English history and 
English literature. 

“ England as seen by an American Banker,’’} is an account of a pedestrian 
tour made through thecountry. It indulges in no reminiscences of the past, 
and deals mostly with the industrial interests of the country. The chapters 
concerning the Bank of England and the London Clearing House, coming 
from one so well-fitted to study them, are especially valuable. The author 
is a keen observer, and readily and accurately marks those traits which dis- 
tinquish nationalities. 





“Poets and Problems,’’| is a study of the lives and writings of three men, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. The biographies though concise are 
quite complete, and the reviews of the leading productions of each are pains- 
taking and exhaustive. As one reads he feels that he is following a candid, 
impartial, and sympathetic author. He gives as a reason for writing this 
book the great enjoyment he derives from reading theirs, which gives at 
once a key to the spirit of the work. It possesses somewhat of the nature of 
an album of great authors, as it contains a collection of the pen-pictures 
made by them of these three men ; and these pictures having the power of a 
double reflector give back glimpses of the author of each. Altogether it isa 
valuable, comprehensive, enjoyable work. 

The “humble poet whose song gusked from his heart” is the theme of an 
unusually interesting collection of poems, made by Slason Thompson.? 
There is an immense amount of homely, uninspired verse published in news- 
papers and magazives. Much of it has merit in rhythm, fancy, or feeling, 
making it too good to be lost, if not worthy of a place in the classics. Mr. 
Thompson’s volume aims to collect these commonplace poems. His line of 
exclusion shuts out all the best-known poets of the day, though in a few in- 
stances, either purposely or by mistake, he has crossedthis boundary. There 
is thorough good taste shown in the selections, nothing but those of a healthy 
tone are admitted. Typographically the book is charming. 


In ‘‘Eugénie Grandet’”’{ one sees Balzac, the great French novelist at his 
best. Acute in his observations, accurate in his descriptions, and brilliant in 
his fancies, he fails in his conceptions of a high and noble character, and in 
ability to inventan interesting and consistent plot. The delineation of old 
Monsieur Grandet, the father of Eugénie, a miser of the deepest dye, and of 
la Grande Nanon, the grateful old servant, is almost perfect ; but in that of 
the heroine herself, her mother, and her lover, many incongruities are to be 
found. The book is not entirely guiitless of an immoral tone. 


There are few well-taught lessons that do not bring out one or more queries 
that neither pupils nor teachers can answer. “Curious Questions ’’** isa 
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yolume of answers tosuch questions, suggested by the work of several classes. 

The compiler, Miss S. H. Killikelly, has arranged these gleanings from her 
class-room in a work of much interest and helpfulness to readers and teach- 
ers. The questions, two hundred twenty-five in all, are printed in the open- 
ing pages of the book ; the answers follow. There is no attempt at classifi- 
cation according to subjects. A carefully prepared index makes up for the 
confusion of this arrangement, however. The questions are all useful and 
the answers very satisfactory. 

A valuable guide to the “Stars and Constellations ’’* has been prepared by 
Royal Hill. It does not pretend to be complete, as only the moreconspicuous 
“stars, constellations, and other objects of interest in the heavens” are com- 

dedin it. The method of identifying these, however, is simple and 
sure. It will be particularly useful to those who wish to learn the positions of 
the fixed stars, but care little for astronomical principles. 


Another work on the same subject is ‘‘ Astronomy by Observation.’’+ It is 
asystem of teaching the leading principles of the science by illustration, 
though the book can be used in class-room work in tlie same way as the rou- 
tine text-book. It is concise in style, amply illustrated, and furnished with 
several large and valuable star-maps. 

The first bound volume of Our Youth, { from December 5, 1885, to May 29, 
1886, has been put out by the publishers. This paper, edited by Chancellor 
Vincent, has won great favor in its short career. It is bright, crisp, and 
“taking.” A healthy moral tone pervades it. Its departmentsare splendid- 
lymanaged. We know of no weekly paper for young folks at once so inter- 
esting and so wholesome as ‘“‘ Our Youth.” 

Cassell & Co., continue the weekly issue of the National Library. The last 
six numbers from 27—32 inclusive, include Cowley’s ‘“‘Essays,’’ ‘‘Sir Roger 
De Coverley, and the Spectator’s Club,” the ‘“‘ Voyagesand Travels of Marco 
Polo,” the “Merchant of Venice,”’ Sir Thomas Brown's “‘ Religio Medici.’ 
“Voyages in Search of the North-West Passage.’ These books come at ten 
cents each, or five dollars a year. 


*The Stars and Constellations. By Royal Hill. New York: Funk & Wag- 
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PARAGRAPHS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


DoNnKEY’s DoINGs.—Many years ago a number of American artists—Gif- 
ford, Whittredge, Bierstadt, two or three others, and myself—started on a 
jaunt over the mountains in the vicinity of Rome. Arriving ata little town 
in the evening, we engaged the requisite number of donkeys to be ready ear- 
ly in the morning. I selected mine from a sort of sympathy between us; I 
looked at him, he looked at me, and we liked each other. I fancied his ex- 
pression ; he regarded me so knowingly on my tour of inspection. I decided 
upon him at once, thinking there was something in him,—and there was! 
He seemed to appreciate my compliment and took kindly to me. 

When I came to mount my beast I observed that his rein was a stout rope. 
I was at first inclined to demur, but half guessing the reason, I mounted in 
silence and took my place in the line, happening to ride just behind Gifford. 
‘The path over the mountain was narrow, and deeply worn, so that we were 
obliged to go in single file. We had not traveled many miles before I was 
convinced of the justice of my surmise as to the rope. The beast I bestrode 
had an amount of character that exceeded even my most enthusiastic desires. 
My hands were actually blistered in a constant effort to restrain the mischief- 
loving creature from biting the heels of Gifford’s little brown charger, who 
lost all patience with the continued annoyance, and stopped stock-still, 
turned his head, and gave my brute such a look as set the whole company in 
a roar of laughter, and would have brought a blush of shame to any cheek 
but that of a hardened donkey. The only effect visible upon him, however, 
was the prudence that induced him to stop also and stand at a safe distance. 
Gifford’s poor persecuted brute had already expended much of his strength 
in fruitless kicking at this wary beast of mine, who always managed to turn 
in time to avoid the angry heels. They never hit but once, and that time 
they hit my shin, which ached for days afterward. When we finally reached 
the top of the mountain and stopped for rest and refreshment at the monas- 
tery, then I found that my mount, by his constant reaching forward and dodg- 
ing back, had worked the saddle so near the rump that in a few rods farther 
Ishould have been off, saddle and all. When we prepared to continue the 
journey, the much-abused donkey that Gifford rode flatly refused to travel 
at either end next to mine, and one of our company who had a less experi- 
enced ass suffered the imposition. His trials were not so great, however, as 
his predecessor’s, the descent being less favorable for my donkey’s pranks 
than the climb had been. 

From a certain incident, I should judge that the donkey has a taste for, 
and appreciation of, refined and intellectualsociety. The little daughter of an 
eminent statesman was looking out a back window of their country-seat, 
when her eye fell upon the donkey standing quietly in the yard, and wearing 
that indescribable expression, common to their race, which seems made up 
of conscious worth, dejection, and philosophical resignation. Her tender 
heart went out in pity for the sad creature, as she cried: ‘‘ Poor Jacko, he is 
lonesome! but papa will come home in a day or two, then he will be all 
right !""—From W. H. Beard’s‘‘ Humor in Animals.”"* 


THE TWO LOVES. 

Smoothing soft the nestling head 

Of a maiden fancy-led, 

Thus a grave-eyed woman said: 
“Richest gifts are those we make, 

Dearer than the love we take 

That we give for love’s own sake. 

= * « ” - * « * * 
“Hands that ope but to receive 

Empty close; they only live 

Richly who can richly give. 
Still,” she sighed, with moistening eyes, 
* Loveis sweet in any guise; 

But its best is sacrifice ! 
“He who giving does not crave 

Likest is to him who gave 

Life itself the loved to save. 
“ Love, that self-forgetful gives, 

Sows surprise of ripened sheaves, 

Late or soon its own receives.” 

—From Whittier’s ‘‘ Saint Gregory's Guest and Recent Poems.’’+ 


Institutions may crumble, and governments fall, but it is only that they 
may renew a better youth, and mount upward like the eagle; the petals of 
the flower wither that fruit may form. The desire of perfection, springing 
always from moral power, rules even the sword, and escapes unharmed even 
from the field of carnage; giving to battles all that they can have of luster, 
and to warriors their only glory; surviving martyrdoms, and safe amid the 
wreck of states. On the banks of the stream of time, not a monument has 
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been raised to a hero or nation but tells the tale, and renews the hope of im. 
provement. Each people that has disappeared, every institution that has 
passed away, has been but a step in the ladder by which humanity. ascends 
toward the perfecting of nature.—From “Selections from the Writings of George 
Bancroft.”’* 

Or Poetry.—That which is truly divine in the heart of man cannot be de. 
fined ; if there be words for some of its features, there are none to express 
the whole together, particularly the mystery of true beauty in all its varieties, 
It is easy tosay what poetry is not; but if we would comprehend what it is, 
we must call to our assistance the impressions excited by a fine country, 
harmonious music, the sight of a former object, and, above all, a religious 
sentiment which makes us feel within ourselves the presence of the Deity. 
Poetry is the natural language of all worship. The Bible is full of poetry; 
Homer is full of religion; not that there are fictions in the Bible, or doctrines 
in Homer; but enthusiasm concentrates different sentiments in the same 
focus ; enthusiasm is the incense offered by earth to heaven; it unites the 
one to the other.—From Madame DeStal’s ‘‘Germany.’’t+ 


“* AUNT RACHEL,”’ PRESIDENT JACKSON’S WIFE.—Before leaving his rural 
home in Tennessee, General Jackson had been afflicted by the sudden death 
ofhis wife. ‘‘Aunt Rachel,’ as Mrs. Jackson was called by her husband’s 
personal friends, had accompanied him to Washington when he was there as 
aSenator from Tennessee. She was a short, stout, unattractive, and unedu- 
cated woman, though greatly endeared to General Jackson. While he had 
been in the army she had carefully managed his plantation, his slaves, and 
his money matters, and her devotion to him knew no bounds. Her happi- 
ness was centered in his, and it was her chief desire to smoke her corncob 
pipe in peace at his side. When told that he had been elected President of 
the United States, she replied, ‘‘ Well, for Mr. Jackson’s sake I am glad of it, 
but for myself Iam not.’ A few weeks later she was arrayed for the grave ina 
white satin costume which she had provided herself with to wear at the White 
House. After her funeral her sorrow-stricken husband came to Washington 
with a stern determination to punish those who had maligned her during 
the preceding campaign. Having been told that President Adams had sanc- 
tioned the publication of the slanders, he did not call at the White House, in 
accordance with usage, but paid daily visits to his cld friends in the War De- 
partment. Mr. Adams, stung by this neglect, determined not to play the 
part of the conquered leader of the inauguration, and quietly removed to the 
house of Commodore Porter, in the suburbs, on the morning of the 3d of 
March.—From “‘ Perley’s Reminiscences of Stxty Years in the National Metropo- 
fis.’’$ 

FINDING ONE’s MISSION.—One of the most inspiring of truths is, that God 
has a distinct plan for each one of us in sending usinto this world. Not only 
does he create us all to be useful, to take some part in the world’s affairs, to 
honor and glorify him in some way, but he designs each person for some 
definite place and some specific work. He does not send us into life merely 
to fill any niche inte which we may chance to be lifted by the vicissitudes of 
life, or to do whatever bits of work that may drift to our hands in the vast and 
complicated mesh of human affairs. God has a great plan embracing “all 
his creatures and all their actions” ; and in this plan every intelligent being 
has an alloted place and an assigned part. God has, therefore, a distinct 
thought and purpose for each one of us; and a true life is one in which we 
simply fulfil the divine intention concerning us, occupy the place for which 
we were made, and do the particular work set down for us in God’s plan.— 
From J, R. Miller’ s ‘Silent Times.’’| 

THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—During the early days of South American in- 
dependence, there was general enthusiasm in regard to its future, and the 
United States was the first nation to recognize the new republic and senda 
Minister Plenipotentiary to its capital. From that time until the beginning 
of its own civil war as close communication was maintained as possible with 
only the aid of slow mails and sailing ships, and with its unquiet political 
condition. Since that time American thought has been so absorbed in prob- 
lems of home development that, while children have been repeating the same 
geography lessons their fathers conned,—“ The country consists of vast plains 
called pampas, on which roam thousands of sheep and cattle, which furnish 
the chief exports, wool, hides, and tallow,”—the little sister has unheeded, 
stepped boldly forward to its side-—From Clemens’ “La Plata Countries of 
South America.’’3 
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The chief end of education is to produce harmony with 
one’s self; of civilization, harmony with one’s environment; 
of religion, harmony with the Creator. The chief end of 
man is to secure the highest conditions of harmony, with 
one’s self, with society, and with God. The medium by 
which we attain this exaltation of nature, physical, mental, 
moral, is knowledge. We possess ourselves only as we 
possess it. While knowledge is multiform, it is unity. 
There can be no conflict between its elements. Truth can 
no more be at war with itself, than can God with Himself. 

‘From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began, 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of its notes it ran, 
The diapason closing fullin man.”’ 


The students of Chautauqua are seeking the largest man- . 


hood, through the broadest and most generous culture; ex- 
tending over the whole period of life; securing thereby har- 
mony in being and in action. 

Two great errors possess many as to the educational proc- 
esses. One relates to the period of real education; the 
other to the period of maturity of such education. The 
great body of the world believes, or acts on the belief, that 
the period of infancy as the law defines an infant, a person 
under twenty-one years, is the real education period, and 
that this series of years from five to twenty-one shall be 
given over to books, and what is called education, and that 
the years following are to be years of force expenditure 
from the resources and strength gained in the first two dec- 
ades of life. No more fatal theory to true education ever 
came into man’s thought, and it illustrates what is styled 
in medical terms arrested development. The fact is, that the 
education of man is but just begun when the juvenile school- 
life ends, and that what has been acquired is but the germ 
of a future development and growth. ‘‘ Where did you get 
your education ?’’ ‘‘ When and where did you finish your 
studies?’’ ‘‘ A finished education.’”” What mean these and 
similar phrases but that, in the popular thought, the boy or 
girl with a school parchment has reached the goal rather 
than the starting point of educational struggle. Now the 
true teacher for herself and especially for those she is to 
teach should possess the true idea as to what an education 
is and the real significance of the infantile period. Then 
only can she be a model. 


READING UNION. 


The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union has been or- 
ganized to assist teachers to attain a higher rank in their 
profession, and to be more fully equipped for the most suc- 
cessful work for these reasons : 

1. Teaching, as a profession, from its dignity and influ- 
ence, calls for the exercise of the healthiest and maturest 
powers of the human being. Like produces like in spiritual 
as well as in physical generations. Hence, the teacher’s 
powers should be well balanced, well developed, and vigor- 
ous, to be most effective. Healthy teaching power impresses 
and stimulates. Arrested growth depresses and represses 
its possessor, and its environments. 

2. But the highest power implies command of the largest 
resources, and as the richest ores are found in the bed-rock, 
so the most valuable acquisitions of study are not in the 
most apparent but in the most occult of sciences, namely 
philosophy. Hence the teacher must, with all her gettings, 
get understanding. 

3. The expenditures of force in teaching are constant and 
severe, and demand continuous re-enforcement. 

4. These expenditures are the most satisfactory to one’s 
self, and most effective, when called forth in answer to a felt 
want, and on the line of a true philosophic development. 

The C. T. R. U. therefore proceeds on these principles: 

. Man, the teacher, a self-educable being. 

. Self-knowledge, the end of all knowledge. 
. Healthy progress, slow but sure. 

. The world, his school-room. 

. Nature, man, history, spirit, his teachers. 
. Life, the school-term, with no vacations. 

. All knowledge, his servants. 

. Himself a debtor to all men in its use. 
. The rewards in using, not in possessing. 

The teacher of youth is set to that calling for a double 
purpose: the one for the inculcation of the principles and 
methods of a progressive mental and moral growth, cotermi- 
nous and co-extensive with existence. The other and equal- 
ly important, that of illustrating in her own life and 
thoughts the holy doctrines she professes to teach. 

The teacher is both wise and happy when personal ex- 
perience bears witness to the normal, healthy growth pro- 
ceeding through childhood to riper years ; who has never 
graduated from the school of daily acquisition of knowledge, 
and the constant culture of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good; whose life at its best is spent for years upon the 
shining table-lands, where desire and pleasures are mutual 
ministers ; whose greatness consists in doing what her own 
nature ordains, and not another’s. All such we shall intro- 
duce into our fraternity of The Socratic League, whose 
motto is, ‘‘Give me the inner beauty of the Soul.’’ 


THE C. T. R. U. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union is an extension 
of the Retreat into the home circle, for professional reading 
and study during the entire year. It is the scheme of the 
C. L. S. C. adapted to the day-school teacher, and applied 
to his work. The plan of the Reading Union for secular 
teachers was discussed, and preliminary steps taken in 1879 
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for organization at Chautauqua. In December, 1885, the 
plan was revived ; and the Board of Managers of the Chau- 
tauqua University, at their annual meeting at Erie, Pa., 
considered the importance of the foundation of this new de- 
partment in the university course and decided on its estab- 
lishment. 

Its objects are to promote the training, and to secure the 
highest culture, of the American teacher in the home and 
in theschool. There is to be full co-operation with state read- 
ing and other educational circles, by providing several reg- 
ular courses of reading and study, with practical helps and 
counsels to its members, under the direction of councilors 
from the several states. 

In response to Dr. Vincent’s announcement oftheC.T.R.U., 
the following telegrams, among many others, gave hearty 
approval of the movement: 

I heartily approve of the new movement. With wise man- 
agement, it must be a great success. E. E. WHITE. 


I shall be happy to render whatever help and influence I 
can give toward carrying forward a movement that has my 
hearty approval, and is one which I trust may do great good 
in uplifting the teachers’ work in the schools of our country, 

N. A. CALKINS. 


Iam in full sympathy with your advance movement in 
establishing a reading course for teachers. Make such use 
of my efforts as will best promote the ends you seek. 

J. W. DICKINSON, 

I heartily indorse the plan of extending your ‘‘ Reading 
Circles’’ among teachers, as developed in yours of the 22d 
instant, and shall gladly do anything in my power to aid. 
Our teachers should be among our wisest readers. 

JOHN EATON. 

The following letter from Dr. W. T. Harris of Concord, 
Mass., was read and heartily appreciated :— 

CONCORD, Mass., Dec. 15, 1885. 

My DEAR DR. VINCENT :—I believe heartily that the time 
is just at this moment ripe for you to extend your depart- 
ment of secular education of teachers over the country. 
With your facilities for giving diplomas for work done, and 
for keeping up professional reading by your ingenious device 
of ‘‘Seals,’’ your movement will co-operate with all the state 
movements, and offer special advantages to every individual 
teacher ambitious to elevate himself in his profession. I am 
heart and soul in favor of your movement. 

W. T. Harris. 


The regular full course of reading extends over three years, 
and embraces nine leading subjects or departments. The 
time allowed will enable the great body of active teachers 
and others professionally occupied, to do the work assigned 
in the most satisfactory way, while those who have more 
time may complete the work ina shorter period. The fol- 
lowing subjects will be embraced in the regular three years’ 
course :— 

1. Principles of Education. 

. Methods of Teaching. 

. Biography and History of Education. 
. School Supervision. 

. Psychology. 

. School Economics. 

. General History. 

. Political Economy. 

9. Kindergarten and Primary Work. 

The required readings will be distributed as follows :— 

First year : (1.) Principles of Education, (2.) Methods of 
Education, and (3.) General History. 

Second year : (1.) History of Education, (2.) School Super- 


vision, Primary and Kindergarten Work, and (3.) General 
History. 

Third year: (1.) Psychology, (2.) School Economics, and 
(3.) Political Economy. 

A certificate of the C. T. R. U., signed by the Chancellor 
and the president, will be given at the end of the first year 
to each student who has filled out the required memoranda 
relating to the first year’s reading. This certificate will be- 
come a diploma of the C. T. R. U., by the addition of two 
Socratic seals, which will be given for the completion of the 
second and third years’ required reading. 

A crimson seal will be added for the reading of Tus 
CHAUTAUQUAN for three years. 

In case of special written examinations on the several 
courses, special recognition will be made by the affixing of 
the ‘‘ gold seal’’ of Chautauqua University. 

The year’s work may begin at any time. 

Members of the C. T. R. U. are also entitled to the privi- 
leges of the Socratic League, a social and professional organ- 
ization ; local meetings of which will be held as often as the 
membership may determine, and annual meetings will be 
held in connection with the assemblies of Chautauqua Uni- 
versity. Atthe branch meetings of the Socratic League, 
the members may meet for social purposes, for discussions, 
and for all purposes looking to personal or professional ad- 
vancement. Such officers should be elected as will secure 
the most efficient work of the branch league, and the name 
of the league will be at the option of the members. It is 
recommended that at least four meetings be held each year, 
and one each month if convenient. 

Socratic League leaflets will be prepared by distinguished 
writers, and sent to all members gratuitously. The follow- 
ing are the topics for 1886-87. 

1. The teacher preparing for school. 

. The teacher in school. 

. The teacher in society. 

. The teacher as a reader. 

. The teacher and overwork. 
. The teacher on vacation. 

Miss KATE F. K1mBauu,,Plainfield,N./., is the Registrar of 
the C. T. R. U.; and persons wishing to become members or to 
secure Bulletins of Information of C.T.R.U., will write to her. 

Any person regularly paying the annual fee to a state 
reading-circle may become a member by the payment of fifty 
cents per annum, and will be entitled to all the privileges of 
the C. T. R. U., the books of the state reading-circles on the 
appointed subjects being accepted as ‘‘ required ’’ books. 

Any person not connected with a state reading-circle will 
pay an annual membership fee of ove dollar. On receipt of 
the money, Miss Kimball will return a certificate of mem- 
bership in the C. T. R. U., the holder of which will be en- 
titled to the privileges of the Socratic League. 

As this is a national organization, teachers and candidates 
for teaching in all parts of the land are invited to the enjoy- 
ment of its benefits. The Class of 1889, is now forming, and 
names should be forwarded to the registrar, Miss Kimball, 
at once. Members of the C. L. S. C. will be glad assistants 
in forwarding our work, and we shall appreciate their efforts 
and influence. Will each C. L. S. C. student endeavor to 
secure one member of the C. T. R. U.? Many have done this 
already, thereby enlarging the great Chautauqua fraternity. 
Send us the names of those who would aid in the formation 
of circles. We want ten thousand names at once. LET 
EACH SENDONE. Address Miss Kimball, Plainfield, N. J., or 
the President, Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass. Bulletins 
with full information will be sent on application to either 
address. 
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